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EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRAOT  (TEA-LIKE). 


The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken  up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil, 
leaving  for  use  a finely  flavoured  powder— “ Cocoaine,”  a product  which, 
when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it 
is  now  beneficially  taking  the  place  with  many.  Its  active  principle,  being 
a gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  ex- 
citing the  system.  Sold  only  in  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  “James  Epps 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.** 

“The  Queen  of  Toilet  Preparatinnfi/’ 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  RENDERING 

T-XXJES 

SOFT,  SMOOTH  & WHITE 

It  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all 
Konglmess,  Kedness,  Sanbum,  Chaps 
and  all  other  blemishes  of  the  Skin 
caused  by 

SUMMER’S  HEAT  OR  WINTER’S  COLD. 

Bottles,  IS.,  2S.  6d.  Of  all  Chemists: 
Free  for  ^d,  extra  by 

M.BEETHAM&SON,  Chemists, Oheltenham. 
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WORTH  A GUIRRA  A BOX. 


FOR  ALL 


BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDERS, 

SUCH  AS 

SICK  HEADACHE,  CONSTIPATION. 
WEAK  STOMACH.  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION, 

DISORDERED  LIVER  & FEMALE  AILMENTS. 


KEATINGS 

POWDER 


BUGS 

FLEAS 

MOTHS 

BEETLES 


Tins  3“6?& 


BtAIR  WASH. 

RIGGE’S  EXTRACT  OF  ROSES. 

A Pleasant  Refreshing  Vegetable  Tonic  for  the 
H^r.  restoring  it  to  its  original  lustre,  without  being 

tlieTad 

It  IS  a non-greasy  preparation,  imparts. a silky  ap- 
pearance, and  positively  prevents  hair  from  falling  out 
or  turning  prematurely  grey.  ® 

In  at  3s.,  5s.  and  lOs.  each. 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

G.  WAUGH  & CO., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales. 
177,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 


MELLIN^S  FOOD  is  similar  to  Breast 
Milk  Chemically ' and  as  beneficial  Fhy- 
siologically.  

SAMPLES  POST  FREE  FROM 

MELLIN’S  FOOD  WORKS,  PECKHAM,  LONDON,  Si. 

EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRAOT  (TEA-LIKE). 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken  up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil, 
leaving  for  use  a finely  flavoured  powder — “Cocoaine,”  a product  which, 
when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it 
is  now  beneficially  taking  the  place  with  many.  Its  active  principle,  being 
a gentle  nerve  stimu*iant,  supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  ex- 
citing the  system.  Sold  only  in  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  “James  Epps 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.** 

**The  Queen  of  Toilet  Preparation^.'* 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  RENDERING 

SOFT,  SMOOTH  & WHITE 

It  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all 
Kouglmess,  Kedness,  Sunburn,  Chaps 
and  all  other  blemishes  of  the  Skin 
caused  by 

SUMMER’S  HEAT  OR  WINTER’S  COLD. 

Bottles,  IS.,  2S.  6d.  Of  all  Chemists. 
Free  for  ^d,  extra  by 

M.BEETHAM&SON, Chemists,  Cheltenham. 
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WORTH  A GUIRRA  A ROX. 


FOR  ALL 

BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDERS, 

SUCH  AS 


SICK  HEADACHE,  CONSTIPATION, 
WEAK  STOMACH.  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION, 

DISORDERED  LIVER  & FEMALE  AILMENTS. 


KEATINGS 

POWDER 


BUGS 

FLEAS 

MOTHS 

BEETLES 


Tins  3!6!&l! 


HAIR  WASH. 

RIGGE  S EXTRACT  OF  ROSES. 


A Pleasant  Refreshing  Vegetable  Tonic  for  the 

Hair,  restoring  it  to  its  original  lustre,  'Without  being 
a Dye.  Causes  a vigorous,  healthy  growth,  and  keeps 
the  head  free  from  Dandriff. 

It  is  a non-greasy  preparation,  imparts -a  silky  ap- 
pearance, and  positively  prevents  hair  from  falling  out 
or  turning  prematurely  grey. 

lu  JBottles  at  3s.,  5s.  and  lOs.  each. 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


G.  WAUGH  & CO., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales. 
177,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


ROWLANDS’  ARTICLES 

For  the  Hair,  Complexion,  and  Teeth,  are  the  PUREST  AND  BEST. 


A pure,  non-gritty  tooth 

powder ; it  whitens  the 
teeth,  prevents  decay 

^ - & sweetens  the  breath ; 

is  more  efficacious  than  pastes  or  washes.  2/9. 


ODONTO 

is  more  efficacious  than  pastes  ui  waauco. 

MACASSAR  OIL 

j ♦Vi£»  Vioif  onri  TkT-#! tc  it 


preserves  and  beautifies  the  hair  and  prevents  it 
tailing  off  or  turning  grey,  is  the  best  Brilliantine 
for  ladies’  and  children’s  hair,  being  less  greasy  and 
drying  than  ordinary  Brilliantine,  and  can  be  had 

in  a golden  colour’  for  fair  hair.  Sizes,  3/6,  7/-,  10/Oi 
equal  to  four  small. 

~ is  a most  soothing, 

healing  and  refresh- 
ing milk  for  the  face, 
n ■ ■■  ■ ’w'  - » hands  and  arms.  It 

Ikirsohl"!  Ind 

&c..  knd  produces  a beautiful  and  delicate  complexion.  Bottles,  2/3  and  4/6. 
rOOrilAr  nr  TWDC  effectually  dyes  red  or  grey  hair  a permanent 

EUKONIA.  la|es  of  a ROWlTnDs" 

ARTlCLEs/bf  ^.  Hatton  Garden.  London,  and  avoid  spurious  imitations. 


Ijj  CL  AW*  

equal  to  four  small. 

KALYDOR 


HOT  WATER  INSTANTLY,  NIGHT  OR  DAY. 
EWART’S 

LIGHTNING 

GEYSER. 


346  to  350,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W. 

EDWARinMlNrFo^^^ 


EDWARDS 


WORLD-RENOWNED 

Hair  Producer  & Restorer. 

Prevents  the  Hair  Falling  off  and 
Turning  Grey.  The  World-Renowned 
Remedy  for  Baldness.  Also  for  Restor- 
ing Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Specially  prepared  for  Toilet  Use. 

Is.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  per  Bottle, 
From  Chemists  and  Peifumers. 

& CO.,  95,  High  Holborn, 


London,  W.C 


POPULAR  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


is  a SELECTION  only,~FULL  LISTS  of  nearly  600  NOVELS  free. 
By' MARY  ALBERT. 

Brooke  Finchley’s  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER, 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  | Valerie’s  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 


Strange  Stones. 

In  all  Shades. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake. 
Fnilistia.  | Babylon. 


The  Devil’s  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 


The  Great  Taboo. 

ALAN  ST.  AUBYN.— A Fellow  of  Trinity. 
ARTEMUS  WARD. — Complete  Works. 
By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Bed  Spider.  i Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

Fettered  lor  life.  | Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  bin  of  Olga  Zassouiich. 

By  BESANT  AND  RICE. 


Ready- Money  Mortiboy 
V/ith  Harp  and  Crown. 

Inis  Son  ol  Vulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.Lucraft 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 


By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema 
’TwasmTrafalgar’sBay 
The  Seamy  Side. 

Ten  Years’  Tenant. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


All  Sorts  & Conditions. 

The  Captains’  Boom. 

;^11  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Dncle  Jack. 

Children  Giheon. 

‘r  ‘ By  BRET  HARTE. 

An  Heiross  of  Bed  Dog.  i Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Boaring  Camp  Maruja. 
Cdlifomian  Stories.  — ”” 


World'wentwell  then. 
Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  «3t  Freedom. 
To  Cali  her  Mine. 

The  Be-1  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  Holy  Rose. 


„ I Flip. 

APhyilisof  the  Sierras 


By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 


I Martyrdomof  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 


Annan  Water.  | Matt.  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  New  Abelard.  I The  Heir  of  Linne. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  | A Son  of  Hagar. 
'The  Deemster. 

By  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  “Blaci  Prince.” 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  Ferroil.  I Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  ilisWife 
By  MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 

" ‘ ^ Transmigration. 

A Fight  with  Fortune 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 
Frances. 


Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  I AfterDark 
.o-utouina  I No  Name. 

Hide  and  Seek  | Basil. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Lueen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

Moonstone  I Legaeyof 
Man  and  Wife.  [Cain. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

Ihe  New  Magdalen. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  1 Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

Ihe  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
By  A.  DAUDET.— The  Evangelist. 

By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

CONAN  DOYLE,  &c.— Strange  Secrets. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel  s Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science. 

“I  Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 


By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I Oliver  Twist. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  | Nicholas  Nickleby. 
By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Tracked  and  Taken. 


I Who  Poisoned  Hetty 
Duncan  ? 

Dete..tive’s  Triumphs. 


Man  from  Manchester.  ( In  the  Grip  of  the  Law^ 
By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Kitty.  I Felicia. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON.— Roxy. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 


Bella  Donna. 

Polly.  1 Fatal  Zero. 


75,  Brooke  Street. 
Never  Forgotten. 


Second  Mrs.  Tillotson.  | The  Lady  of  Brantome 
By  R.  E.  FRANCilLON. 


Olympia. 

One  by  One. 

Queen  Cophetua.  

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  1 The  Lawton  GirL 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


A Real  Queen. 

King  or  Knave  ? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  World  Say  ? 
In  Honour  Bound. 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 
Fancy  Free. 


A Heart’s  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  \ arrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a Dream. 

By  Mead  and  Streanv 
A Hard  Knot. 

Heart’s  Delight. 

The  Dead  Heart. 
Blood-Money. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  | James  Duke. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
ERNEST  GLANVILLE.— The  Lost  Heiress. 
By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 

A Noble  Woman.  | Nikanor. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s  Bayou.  | Country  Luck. 

By  A.  HAL  LI  DAY.— Every-Day  Papers. 
By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

By  T H O MAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.  I Dust.  I Fortune’s  Fool. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Sebastian  Strome.  Miss  Cadogna. 

Spectre  of  Camera.  I Love— or  a Name  f 
David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 

SIR  A.  HELPS. — Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  HENRY  HERMAN.— A Leading  Lady. 
Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. — The  Lover’s  Creed, 
TIGHE  HOPKINS. — ’TwixtLove  and  Duty 
By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thomlcroft’s  Model.  I The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned.  | That  Other  Person. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. — Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  | Queen  of  Connaught. 
By  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game.  I ‘ The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 
Passion’s  Slave.  | Bell  Barry. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY. — Oakshott Castle, 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Eemball. 


I With  a Silken  Thread. 


Atonement  of  Learn  Rebel  of  the  Family 


Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 


“ My  Lo^e  I ” 
lone.  I Paston  Carew. 
Bowing  the  Wind. 


By  HENRY  W.  LUCY.— Gideon  Fleyce. 


London;  CHATTO  & WINDUS,  214.  Piccadilly,  W 


POPULAR  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

This  is  a SELECTION  only.— FULL  LISTS  of  nearly  600  NOVELS  free. 


By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  Linley  Eochtord. 
Waterdale  Neighbours.  Donna  Quixote. 

IJiy  Enemy’s  Daughter  The  Comet  ot  a Season 
A Fair  Saxon.  Maid  nf  Athens. 

Miss  Idisanthrope.  Camiola 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

The  Evil  Eye.  I Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK.— The  New  Republic. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open  I Sesame  I I Written  in  Fire, 

lighting  the  Air  | A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

J.  E.  MUDDOCK. — The  Dead  Man’s  Secret. 
By  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A Life’s  Atonement. 
A Model  Father. 
Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

First  Person  Singular. 


By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
Val  Strange.  | Hearts. 
TheWay  of  the  World. 
Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
Cynic  Fortune. 


Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 

CHRISTIE  MURRAY  and  H HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  | Paul  Jones’s  Alias. 
The  Bishops’  Bible. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

Doctor  Rameau.  1*A  Last  Love.  | A Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  I The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

Mrs.  R.  O’ n El LLY. -Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 
By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos.  | Idalia. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castlemaine. 
Tricotrin.  j Puck, 
Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Two  iVooden  Shoes. 
PascareL  1 Signa. 


By  JAMES  PAYN. 


In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne.  I Moths. 
Friendship!  Pipistrello. 
A Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.  I In  Maremma. 
Wanda.  | Frescoes. 
Princess  Nanraxine. 
Othmar.  I Guilderoy. 
Ruffino.  I Syrlin. 
Wisdom, Wit,  & Pathos. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck’s  Tutor. 
Murphy’s  Master. 

A Coimty  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 
Cecil’s  Tryst. 

The  Clyfi’ards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead.  | Halves. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter’s  Word. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A Marine  Residence. 

By  E. 

Valentina. 


Married  Beneath  Him 
Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
£200  Reward. 

Less  Black  than  We’re 
By  Proxy.  [Painted. 
Under  One  itocf. 

High  Spirits. 
Carlyon’s  Year. 

A Confidential  Agent. 
Some  Private  Views. 
From  Exile. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn 
For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 
Holiday  Tasks 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  & the  WHl. 
C.  PRICE. 

The  Foreigners. 


Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival.  | Gerald. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 


Never  too  Late  to  Mend 
Hard  Cash. 

I'eg  Woffington. 
Cliristie  Johutitone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Y’rseli  in  His  Place 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Little,  Love  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

Cloister  and  the  Hearth 


Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiog.  of  a Thief. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

A Simpleton. 
Singleheart  & Double- 
face. I Good  Stories. 
The  Jilt,  I Readiaua. 

A Perilous  Secret. 


By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling.  | Weird  Stories. 
Uninhabited  House.  Fairy  Water. 

Tne  Mystery  in  Palace  The  Prince  of  Wales’ll 
Gardens.  I Garden  Party. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.  | The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  | Schools  and  Scholars 
Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

Round  the  Galley  Fire.  On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch.  A Voyage  to  tlie  Cape 
Book  for  the  Hammock.  Jenny  Harlowe. 
.Mystery  of ‘Ocean  Star.’  An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 

By  G.  A.  SA  LA.— Gaslight  and  DayUghL 
By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel,  j The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
One  Against  the  World.  1 The  Two  Dreamers. 
Guy  Waterman. 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 

Joan  Merryweather.  I Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills.  1 Heart  Salvage. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  Tales  of  To-day. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs.  Dramas  of  Lif^e. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells.  Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Mary  Jane  Married.  Zeph : A Circus  Story 
By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

Mysteries  Heron  Dyke.  | By  Devious  Ways. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  1 Hoodwinked. 

R.  A.  STERN  DALE.— The  Afghan  Knife. 
By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  1 Prince  Otto. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Cressida.  1 Proud  Maisie.  | The  Violin-Player. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  1 Old  Stories  Re  told. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now  The  Land-Leaguers. 


American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

T.  A.  TROLLOPE.- 


Mr.  Scarborough’s 
Family. 

John  Caldigate. 

The  Golden  Lion. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 


By  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Anne  Furness.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE.— Famell’s  Folly. 
By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF.  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  i A Pleasure  Trip  on  the 

A Tramp  Abroad.  j Continent  of  Europe 
Stolen  White  Elephant.  Huckleberry  Fmn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi  ! Prince  and  the  Pauper 
By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Cam eThrough  Tvrimrro’a  i 


Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Bride’s  Pass. 


St.  Mungo’s  City. 
Lady  Bell. 
Disappeared. 

Buried  Diamon<^s 
The  Blackhail  Ghostv 


London:  CHATTO  & Vi’ 


By  Mrs.  WILLIAMSON.-A  Child  Widow. 
By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  1 Regimental  Legends 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  leading  character  in  this  book  is  represented^  drama- 
tically, as  resembling,  both  in  bis  strength  and  weakness, 
the  great  Abelard  of  history.  For  this  very  reason  he  is 
described  as  failing  miserably,  where  a stronger  man 
might  never  have  failed,  in  grasping  the  Higher  Ration- 
alism as  a law  for  life.  He  is,  in  fact,  not  meant  for  an 
ideal  hero,  but  for  an  ardent  intellectual  man,  hopelessly 
biassed  against  veracity  both  by  temperament  and  here- 
ditary superstition. 

I make  this  explanation  in  order  to  be  beforehand 
with  those  who  will  possibly  hasten  to  explain  to  my 
readers  that  my  philosophy  of  life  is  at  best  retrograde, 
my  modern  thinker  an  impressionable  spoony,  and  my 
religious  outlook  taken  in  the  shadow  of  the  Churches 
and  reading  no  farther  than  the  cloudy  horizons  of  Ober- 
Ammergau. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


London  : March  12,  1884. 
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PEOEM. 

Shipwreck  • • • What  succour  ? — 

On  tlie  gnawing*  rocks 

The  ship  grinds  to  and  fro  with  thunder-shocks, 

And  thro’  her  riven  sides  with  ceaseless  rush 
The  foam-fleck’d  waters  gush : 

Above,  the  soot-black  sky ; around,  the  roar 
Of  surges  smiting  on  some  unseen  shore  ; 

Beneath,  the  burial-place  of  rolling  waves — 
Flowerless,  for  ever  shifting,  wind-dug  graves  I 

A moment  on  the  riven  deck  he  stands, 

Praying  to  Heaven  with  wild  uplifted  hands, 

Then  sees  across  the  liquid  wall  afar 
A glimmer  like  a star ; 

The  lighthouse  gleam  ! Upon  the  headland  black 
The  beacon  burns  and  fronts  the  stormy  wrack — 

Sole  speck  of  light  on  gulfs  of  darkness,  where 
Thunder  the  sullen  breakers  of  despair  . . . 

The  ship  is  gone  • • . Now  in  that  gulf  of  death 
He  swims  and  struggles  on  with  failing  breath  : 

He  grasps  a plank — it  sinks — too  frail  to  upbear 
His  leaden  load  of  care  ; 

Another  and  another — straws! — they  are  gone  ! 

He  cries  aloud,  stifles,  and  struggles  on  ; 

For  still  thro’  voids  of  gloom  his  straining  sight 
Sees  the  sad  glimmer  of  a steadfast  light ! 

He  gains  the  rocks  . • . What  shining  hands  are  these 
Reached  out  to  pluck  him  from  the  cruel  seas  ? 

What  shape  is  this,  that  clad  in  raiment  blest 
Now  draws  him  to  its  breast  ? , . • 

Ah,  Blessed  One,  still  keeping,  day  and  night, 

The  lamp  well  trimm’d,  the  heavenly  beacon  bright, 
He  knows  Thee  now  i — he  feels  the  sheltering  gleam— 
And  lo!  the  night  of  storm  dissolves  in  dream  I 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  TWO. 

Miriam.  But  whither  goest  thou  ? 

Walter^  On  the  highest  peak, 

Among  the  snows,  there  grows  a pale  blue  flower — 

^ The  village  maidens  call  it  Life-in-J)eath, 

The  old  men,  Blee'p-no-more  ; I have  sworn  to  pluck  it ; 
Many  have  failed  upon  the  same  wild  quest, 

And  left  their  bleaching  bones  among  the  crags. 

If  I should  fail 

Miriam.  Let  me  go  with  thee,  Walter ! 

Let  me  not  here  i’  the  valley — let  us  find 
The  blessed  flower  together,  dear,  or  die ! 

The  Sorrowful  Shepherdess. 

On  a windy  night  in  the  month  of  May,  the  full  moon 
was  flashing  from  cloud  to  cloud,  each  so  small  that  it 
began  to  melt  instantaneously  beneath  her  hurried  breath ; 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  the  troubled  light  that  she  was 
shedding,  the  bright  tongues  of  the  sea  were  creeping  up 
closer  and  closer  through  the  creeks  of  the  surrounding 
land,  till  they  quivered  like  quicksilver  under  the  walls  of 
Mossleigh  Abbey,  standing  dark  and  lonely  amongst  the 
Fens. 

It  was  a night  when,  even  in  that  solitude,  everything 
seemed  mysteriously  and  troublously  alive.  The  wind 
cried  as  with  a living  voice,  and  the  croaks  of  herons 
answered  from  the  sands.  The  light  of  the  moon  went 
and  came  as  to  a rhythmic  respiration ; and  when  it 
flashed,  the  bats  were  seen  flitting  with  thin  z-like  cry 
high  up  over  the  waterside,  and  when  it  was  dimmed  the 
owl  moaned  from  the  ivied  walls.  At  intervals,  from  the 
distant  lagoons,  came  the  faint  ^ quack,  quack,’  of  flocks  of 
ducks  at  feed.  The  night  was  still,  but  enchanted ; sub- 
dued, yet  quivering  with  sinister  life.  Over  and  above  all 
was  the  heavy  breath  of  the  ocean,  crawling  nearer  and 
nearer,  eager  yet  fearful,  with  deep  tremors,  to  the  electric 
wand  of  that  heavenly  light. 

Presently,  from  inland,  came  another  sound — the  quick 
tramp  of  a horse’s  feet  coming  along  the  narrow  road 
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which  wound  up  to,  and  past,  the  abbey  ruins.  As  it 
grew  louder,  it  seemed  that  every  other  sound  was  hushed, 
and  everything  listened  to  its  coming ; till  at  last,  out  of 
the  moonbeams  and  the  shadows,  flashed  a tall  white  horse, 
ridden  by  a shape  in  black. 

Arrived  opposite  the  ruins,  the  horse  paused,  and  its 
rider,  a woman,  looked  eagerly  up  and  down  the  road, 
whereupon,  as  if  at  a signal,  all  the  faint  sounds  of  the 
night  became  audible  again.  The  woman  sat  still,  listen- 
ing ; and  her  face  looked  like  marble.  After  pausing  thus 
motionless  for  some  minutes,  she  turned  from  the  road, 
and  walked  her  horse  through  the  broken  wall,  across  a 
stone-strewn  field,  and  in  through  the  gloomy  arch  of  the 
silent  abbey,  till  she  reached  the  roofless  space  within, 
where  the  grass  grew  rank  and  deep,  mingled  with  mon- 
strous weeds,  and  running  green  and  slimy  over  long 
neglected  graves. 

How  dark  and  solemn  it  seemed  between  those  crum- 
bling walls,  which  only  the  dark  ivy  seemed  to  hold 
together  with  its  clutching  sinewy  fingers ! yet,  through 
each  of  the  broken  windows,  and  through  every  archway, 
the  moonlight  beamed,  making  streaks  of  luminous  white- 
ness on  the  grassy  floor.  The  horse  moved  slowly,  at  his 
own  will,  picking  his  way  carefully  among  fragments  of 
fallen  masonry,  and  stopping  short  at  times  to  inspect 
curiously  some  object  in  his  path.  All  was  bright  and 
luminous  overhead ; all  dim  and  ominous  there  below. 
At  last,  reaching  the  centre  of  the  place,  the  horse  paused, 
and  its  rider  again  became  motionless,  looking  upward. 

The  moonlight  pouring  through  one  of  the  arched 
windows  suffused  her  face  and  form. 

She  was  a fair  woman,  fair  and  tall,  clad  in  a tight- 
fitting  riding-dress  of  black,  with  black  hat  and  backward- 
drooping  veil.  Her  hair  was  golden,  almost  a golden  red, 
and  smoothed  down  in  waves  over  a low  broad  forehead. 
Her  eyes  were  grey  and  very  large,  her  features  ex- 
quisitely cut,  her  mouth  alone  being,  perhaps,  though 
beautifully  moulded,  a little  too  full  and  ripe ; l3Ut  let  it 
be  said  in  passing,  this  mouth  was  the  soul  of  her  face — 
large,  mobile,  warm,  passionate,  yet  strangely  firm  and 
Bweet.  Looking  into  the  grave  eyes  of  this  woman,  you 
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would  have  said  she  was  some  saint,  some  beautiful 
madonna ; looking  at  her  mouth  and  lips,  you  would  have 
said  it  was  the  mouth  of  Cytherea,  alive  with  the  very  lire 
of  love. 

She  sat  motionless,  still  gazing  upward  on  the  dim 
milky  azure,  flecked  with  the  softest  foam  of  clouds.  Her 
face  was  bright  and  happy,  patient  yet  expectant ; and 
when  the  low  sounds  of  the  night  were  wafted  to  her  ears, 
she  sighed  softly  in  unison,  as  if  the  sweetness  of  silence 
could  be  borne  no  longer. 

Suddenly  she  started,  listening,  and  at  the  same 
moment  her  horse,  with  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils,  trembled 
and  pricked  up  his  delicate  ears.  Clear  and  distinct,  from 
the  distance,  came  the  sound  of  another  horse’s  feet.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  then  it  ceased  close  to  the  abbey 
wall  ; and,  almost  simultaneously,  the  white  steed  threw 
forth  his  head  and  neighed  aloud. 

The  woman  smiled  happily,  and  patted  his  neck  with 
her  gloved  hand. 

A minute  passed.  Then  through  the  great  archway 
slowly  came  another  rider,  a man.  On  seeing  the  first 
comer,  he  rose  in  the  saddle  and  waved  his  hand ; then 
leaping  down,  he  threw  his  reins  over  an  iron  hook  fixed 
in  the  wall,  and  came  swiftly  through  the  long  grass. 

A tall  man  of  about  thirty,  wrapt  in  a dark  riding 
cloak  and  wearing  a broad-brimmed  clerical  hat.  He  was 
clean  shaven,  but  his  black  hair  fell  about  his  shoulders. 
His  eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  his  eyebrows  thick  and 
dark.  The  head,  with  its  square  firm  jaw  and  fine  aquiline 
features,  was  set  firm  upon  a powerful  neck  and  shoulders. 
His  cloak,  falling  back  from  the  throat,  showed  the  white 
neckcloth  worn  by  English  clergymen. 

The  white  horse  did  not  stir  as  he  approached,  but, 
turning  his  head,  surveyed  him  calmly  with  an  air  of  recog- 
nition. He  came  up,  took  the  rein  and  patted  the  horse’s 
neck,  while  the  woman,  with  a cry  of  welcome,  leapt  from 
her  seat. 

‘ Shall  I fasten  your  horse  with  mine  ? ’ he  asked,  still 
holding  the  rein. 

‘ No ; let  him  ramble  among  the  grass.  He  will  come 
at  my  call.* 
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Released  and  riderless,  the  horse  moved  slowly  through 
the  grass,  approaching  the  other  in  a leisurely  way,  with  a 
view  to  a little  equine  conversation.  Meantime  the  man 
and  woman  had  sprung  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  were 
kissing  each  other  like  lovers — as  indeed  they  were. 

‘ You  are  late,  dearest,’  said  the  woman  presently, 
when  the  first  delight  of  meeting  was  oyer.  ‘ I thought 
perhaps  you  could  not  come  to-night.’ 

Her  voice  was  deep  and  musical — a soft  contralto — 
with  vibrations  of  infinite  tenderness.  As  she  stood  with 
him,  fixing  her  eyes  fondly  upon  him,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  she,  not  he,  were  the  masculine,  the  predominant 
spirit ; he  the  feminine,  the  possessed.  Strong  and  pas- 
sionate as  he  seemed,  he  was  weak  and  cold  compared  to 
her ; and  whenever  they  clung  together  and  kissed,  it 
seemed  as  if  her  kisses  were  given  in  the  eagerness  of 
mastery,  his  in  the  sweetness  of  self- surrender.  This, 
seeing  her  delicate  beauty,  and  the  powerful  determined 
face  and  form  of  the  man,  was  strange  enough. 

‘ I could  not  come  earlier,’  he  replied  gently.  ‘ I had 
a call  to  a dying  man  which  detained  me.  I left  his  bed- 
side and  came  straight  hither.’ 

‘ That  is  why  you  look  so  sad,’  she  said,  smiling  and 
kissing  him.  ‘ Ah,  yes — death  is  terrible  ! ’ 

And  she  clung  to  him  fondly,  as  if  fearful  that  the  cold 
cruel  shadow  even  then  and  there  might  come  between 
them. 

‘ Not  always,  Alma,  The  poor  man  whose  eyes  I have 
just  closed — he  was  only  a poor  fenman — died  with  a faith 
so  absolute,  a peace  so  perfect,  that  all  the  terrors  of  his 
position  departed,  leaving  only  an  infinite  pathos.  In  the 
presence  of  such  resignation  I felt  like  an  unholy  intruder. 
He  went  away  as  calmly  as  if  Our  Lord  came  to  him  in 
the  very  flesh,  holding  out  two  loving  hands — and,  indeed, 
who  knows  ? His  eyes  were  fixed  at  last  as  if  he  saw 
something,  and  then  ...  he  smiled  and  passed  away.’ 

They  moved  along  side  by  side  through  the  deep 
shadows.  She  held  his  hand  in  hers,  drawing  life  and  joy 
from  the  very  touch. 

‘ What  a beautiful  night  I ’ he  said  at  last,  gazing  up- 
wards thoughtfully.  ‘ Surely,  surely,  the  old  argument 
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is  true,  and  that  sky  refutes  the  cry  of  unbelief.  And  yet 
men  perish,  generations  come  and  go,  and  still  that  patient 
light  shines  on.  This  very  place  is  a tomb,  and  we  walk 
on  the  graves  of  those  who  once  lived  and  loved  as  we  do 

/ now.’ 

‘ Their  souls  are  with  God,’  she  murmured ; ‘ yes, 
with  God,  up  yonder  ! ’ 

‘ Amen  to  that.  But  when  they  lived,  dearest,  belief 
was  so  easy.  They  were  not  thrust  into  a time  of  doubt 
and  change.  It  was  enough  to  close  the  eyes  and  walk 
blindly  on  in  assurance  of  a Saviour.  Now  we  must 
stare  with  naked  eyes  at  the  Skeleton  of  what  was  a living 
Truth.’ 

^ ‘ Do  not  say  that.  The  truth  lives,  though  its  face  has 

changed.’ 

‘ Does  it  live  ? God  knows.  Look  at  this  deserted 
place,  these  ruined  walls.  Just  as  this  is  to  habitable 
places,  is  our  old  faith  to  the  modern  world.  Eoofless, 
deserted,  naked  to  heaven,  stands  the  Church  of  Christ. 

I Soon  it  must  perish  altogether,  leaving  not  a trace  behind ; 
unless  . . .’ 

‘Unless?  . . • 

‘ Unless,  with  God’s  aid,  it  can  be  restored,^  he  replied. 
‘ Even  then,  perhaps,  it  would  never  be  quite  the  same  as 
it  once  was  in  the  childhood  of  the  world  ; but  it  would  at 
least  be  a Temple,  not  a ruin.’ 

‘ That  is  always  your  dream,  Ambrose.’ 

‘ It  is  my  dream — and  my  belief.  Meanwhile,  I am 
still  like  a man  adrift.  0 Alma,  if  I could  only  believe 
like  that  poor  dying  man  ! ’ 

‘ You  do  believe,’  she  murmured ; ‘ only  your  belief  is 
not  blind  and  foolish.  Why  should  you  reproach  yourself 
because  you  have  reiected  so  much  of  the  old  super- 
stition ? ’ 

‘ Because  I am  a minister  of  the  Church,  round  which, 
S',  like  that  dark  devouring  ivy,  the  old  superstitions  still 
cling.  Before  you  could  make  this  place  what  it  once  was, 
a prosperous  abbey,  with  happy  creatures  dwelling  within 
it,  you  have  to  strip  the  old  walls  bare ; and  it  is  the  same 
with  our  religion.  I am  not  strong  enough  for  such  a 
task.  The  very  falsehoods  I would  uproot  have  a certain 
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fantastic  holiness  and  beauty ; when  I lay  my  hands  upon 
them,  as  I have  sometimes  dared  to  do,  I seem  to  hear  a 
heavenly  voice  rebuking  me.  Then  I say  to  myself  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  I am  committing  an  act  of  desecration  ; 
and  so — my  life  is  wasted.’ 

She  watched  him  earnestly  during  a long  pause  which 
followed.  At  last  she  said  : — 

‘ Is  it  not,  perhaps,  that  you  think  of  these  things  too 
much  ? Perhaps  it  was  not  meant  that  we  should  always 
fix  our  eyes  on  what  is  so  mysterious.  God  hid  himself 
away  in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  not  his  will  that  we  should 
comprehend  him.’ 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head  in  deprecation  of  that 
gentle  suggestion. 

‘ Then  why  did  He  plant  in  our  souls  such  a cruel  long-^ 
ing  ? Why  did  He  tempt  our  wild  inquiry,  with  those 
shining  lights  above  us,  with  this  wondrous  world,  with 
every  picture  that  surrounds  the  soul  of  man  ? No,  Alma, 
He  does  not  hide  himself  away — it  is  we  who  turn  our 
eyes  from  him  to  make  idols  of  stone  or  flesh,  and  to 
worship  these.  Where,  then,  shall  we  find  him?  Not 
among  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the  ruined  Church  at 
the  altar  of  which  I have  ministered  to  my  shame  ! ’ J 

His  words  had  become  so  reckless,  his  manner  so 
agitated,  that  she  was  startled.  Struck  by  a sudden 
thought,  she  cried — 

‘ Something  new  has  happened  ? O Ambrose,  what 
is  it  ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’  he  replied ; ‘ that  is,  little  or  nothing.  The 
Inquisition  has  begun,  that  is  all.’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean  ? ’ 

He  gave  a curious  laugh. 

‘ The  clodhoppers  of  Fensea  have,  in  their  small  way, 
the  instinct  of  Torquemada.  The  weasel  is  akin  to  the 
royal  tiger.  My  Christian  congregation  wish  to  deliver  me 
over  to  the  moral  stake  and  faggot ; as  a preliminary  they 
have  written  to  my  Bishop.’ 

‘ Of  what  do  they  complain  now  ? ’ 

‘ That  I am  a heretic,’  he  answered  with  the  same  cold 
laugh.  ‘ Conceive  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation  1 
There  was  some  dignity  about  heresy  in  the  old  days,  when 
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it  meant  short  shrift,  a white  shirt,  and  the  auto-da-fe.  But 
an  inquisition  composed  of  Summerhayes  the  grocer,  Hayes 
the  saddler,  and  Miss  Eayleigh  the  schoolmistress;  and, 
instead  of  Torquemada,  the  mild  old  Bishop  of  Darkdale 
and  Dells ! ’ 

She  laughed  too,  but  somewhat  anxiously.  Then  she 
said  tenderly,  with  a certain  worship — 

‘ You  are  too  good  for  such  a place.  They  do  not 
understand  you.’ 

His  manner  became  serious  in  a moment. 

‘ I have  flattered  my  pride  with  such  a thought,  but, 
after  all,  have  they  not  right  on  their  side  ? They  at  least 
have  a definite  belief ; they  at  least  are  satisfied  to  worship 
in  a ruin^  and  all  they  need  is  an  automaton  to  lead  their 
prayers.  When  they  have  stripped  me  bare,  and  driven 
me  from  the  church ’ 

‘ O Ambrose,  will  they  do  that  ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.  It  must  come,  sooner  or  later ; perhaps 
the  sooner  the  better.  I am  tired  of  my  own  hypocrisy — 
of  frightening  the  poor  fools  with  half-truths  when  the 
whole  of  the  truth  of  unbelief  is  in  my  heart.’ 

‘ But  you  do  believe,’  she  pleaded ; ‘ in  God,  and  in  our 
Saviour ! ’ 

‘ Not  in  the  letter,  dearest.  In  the  spirit,  certainly.’ 

‘ The  spirit  is  everything.  Can  you  not  defend  your- 
self ? ’ 

‘ I shall  not  try.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  another 
hypocrisy.  I shall  resign.’ 

‘ And  then  ? You  will  go  away  ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ But  you  will  take  me  with  you  ? * 

He  drew  her  gently  to  him ; he  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

‘ Why  should  you  share  my  degradation  ? ’ he  said. 
* A minister  who  rejects  or  is  rejected  by  his  Church  is  a 
broken  man,  broken  and  despised.  In  these  days  martyrdom 
has  no  glory,  no  honour.  You  yourself  would  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  ignominy  of  my  situation,  the  wretchedness  of  a 
petty  persecution.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  for  us  to 
part.* 
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But  with  a look  of  ineifable  sweetness  and  devotion  she 
trept  closer  to  him,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

‘ We  shall  not  part,'  she  said.  ‘ Where  you  go  I shall 
follow,  as  Rachel  followed  her  beloved.  Your  country 
shall  be  my  country,  dearest,  and — your  God  my  God  ! ' 

All  the  troubled  voices  of  the  night  responded  to  that 
loving  murmur.  The  moon  rose  up  luminous  into  the 
open  heaven  above  the  abbey  ruins,  and  flashed  upon  the 
two  clinging  frames,  in  answer  to  the  earth’s  incantation. 


CHAPTER  IL 


OLD  LETTERS. 

What’s  an  old  letter  but  a rocket  dark — • 

Once  fired  i’  the  air  and  left  without  a spark 
Of  that  which  once,  a fiery  life  within  it, 

Shot  up  to  heaven,  and  faded  in  a minute  ? 

But  by  the  powdery  smell  and  stick  corroded, 

You  guess — how  noisily  it  once  exploded  ! 

Cupid's  Postbag, 

I. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  DarJcdale  and  Bells 


Right  Reverend  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned,  church- 
wardens and  parishioners  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Flagellant,  in  the  parish  of  Fensea  and  diocese  of  Dells, 
feel  it  our  duty  to  call  your  lordship’s  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Bradley,  vicar  of  Fensea  afore- 
said. It  is  not  without  great  hesitation  that  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  sort  of  an  inquiry  is  necessary. 
For  many  months  past  the  parish  pulpit  has  been  scanda- 
lised by  opinions  which,  coming  from  the  pulpit  of  a 
Christian  church,  have  caused  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  horror ; but  the  affair  reached  its  culmination  last 
Ascension  Day,  when  the  Vicar  actually  expressed  hi? 
scepticism  as  to  many  of  the  Christian  miracles,  and  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  flesh.  It  is  also  reported,  we  believe  on  good  authority, 
that  Mr.  Bradley  is  the  author  of  an  obnoxious  article  iu 
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an  infidel  publication,  calling  in  question  such  facts  as  the 
miraculous  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  treating  other 
portions  of  the  gospel  narrative  as  merely  ‘ Symb^olical,’ 
and  classing  the  Bible  as  only  one  of  many  Holy  Books 
with  equal  pretensions  to  Divine  inspiration.  Privately  we 
believe  the  Vicar  of  Fensea  upholds  opinions  even  more 
extraordinary  than  these.  It  is  for  your  lordship  to  decide, 
therefore,  whether  he  is  a fit  person  to  fill  the  sacred  office 
of  a Christian  minister,  especially  in  these  times,  when 
Antichrist  is  busy  at  work  and  the  seeds  of  unbelief  find 
such  ready  acceptance,  especially  in  the  bosom  of  the  young. 
Personally,  we  have  no  complaint  against  the  Vicar,  who  is 
well  liked  by  many  of  his  congregation,  and  is  very  zealous 
in  works  of  charity  and  almsgiving.  But  the  pride  of 
carnal  knowledge  and  the  vanity  of  secular  approbation 
have  turned  him  from  that  narrow  path  which  leads  to 
righteousness,  into  the  howling  wilderness  of  heterodoxy, 
wherein  having  wandered  too  far  no  man  may  again  find 
his  soul  alive.  We  beseech  your  lordship  to  investigate 
this  matter  without  delay ; and,  with  the  assurance  of  our 
deepest  respect  and  reverence,  we  beg  to  subscribe  our- 
selves, your  lordship’s  humble  and  obedient  servants, 

Henry  Summerhayes, 
Ezekiel  Marvel, 

Walter  Eochford, 

Simpson  Pepperback, 

John  Dove, 

Tabitha  Rayleigh,  spinstevy 
all  of  the  parish  of  Fensea, 

11. 

WTom  the  Bishop  of  Darhdale  and  Dells  to  the  Bev. 

Ambrose  Bradley^  Vicar  of  Fensea, 

Darkdale,  May  28. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradley, — I have  just  received  from  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  your  congregation  a communi- 
cation of  an  extraordinary  nature,  calling  in  question,  I 
regret  to  say,  not  merely  your  manner  of  conducting  the 
sacred  service  in  the  church  of  Fensea,  but  your  very 
personal  orthodoxy  in  those  matters  which  are  the  pillars 
of  the  Christian  faith.  I cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
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some  mistake,  for  I know  by  early  experience  how  ready 
church-goers  are,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  to  distort 
the  significance  of  a preacher’s  verbal  expressions  on  diffi- 
cult points  of  doctrine. 

When  you  were  first  promoted  to  the  living  of  Fensea, 
you  were  named  to  me  as  a young  man  of  unusual  faith 
and  zeal — perfervid,  indeed,  to  a fault ; and  I need  not  say 
that  I had  heard  of  you  otherwise  as  one  from  whom  your 
university  expected  great  things.  That  is  only  a few 
years  ago.  What,  then,  has  occurred  to  cause  this  sad  mis- 
conception (I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a misconception) 
on  the  part  of  your  parishioners?  Perhaps,  like  many 
other  young  preachers  of  undoubted  attainments  but 
limited  experience,  you  have  been  trying  your  oratorical 
wings  too  much  in  flights  of  a mystic  philosophy  and  a 
poetical  rhetoric ; and  in  the  course  of  these  flights  have, 
as  rhetoricians  will,  alarmed  your  hearers  unnecessarily. 
Assuming  this  for  a moment,  will  you  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing that  there  are  two  ways  of  preaching  the  gospel : one 
subtle  and  mystical,  which  appeals  only  to  those  spirits 
who  have  penetrated  into,  the  adytum  of  Christian  theo- 
logy ; one  cardinal  and  rational,  which  deals  only  with  the 
simple  truths  of  Christian  teaching,  and  can  be  understood 
by  the  veriest  child.  Perhaps,  indeed,  of  these  two  ways, 
the  latter  one  most  commends  itself  to  God,  ‘ for  except 
a man  be  born  again,’  &c.  Be  that  as  it  may — and  cer- 
tainly I have  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  subtleties  of 
Christian  philosophy — let  me  impress  upon  you  that,  where 
a congregation  is  childlike,  unprepared,  and,  as  it  were,  un- 
instructed, no  teaching  can  be  too  direct  and  simple. 
Such  a congregation  asks  for  bread,  not  for  precious  stones 
of  oratory  ; for  kindly  promise,  not  for  mystical  specula- 
tion. That  you  have  seriously  questioned,  even  in  your 
own  mind,  any  of  the  Divine  truths  of  our  creed,  as  ex- 
pressed in  that  Book  which  is  a light  and  a law  unto  men, 
I will  not  for  a moment  believe ; but  I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  forthwith,  over  your  own  signature,  an  assurance 
that  my  surmise  is  a correct  one,  and  that  you  will  be 
careful  in  the  future  to  give  no  further  occasion  for  mis- 
conception. I am,  my  dear  Mr.  Bradley,  yours, 

W.  H.  Darkdale  and  Dells. 
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III. 

From  the  Eev.  Amlrose  Bradley  to  the  Right  Reverend  th$ 
Bishop  of  Darkdale  and  Dells, 

Vicarage,  May  31,  1880. 

My  Dear  Bishop, — I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
though  categorical  letter,  to  which  I hasten  to  give  you  a 
reply.  That  certain  members  of  my  congregation  should 
have  forwarded  complaints  concerning  me  does  not  surprise 
me,  seeing  that  they  have  already  taken  me  to  task  on 
many  occasions  and  made  my  progress  here  difficult,  if  not 
disagreeable.  But  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  only  one  light  by  which  a Christian  man,  even  a 
Christian  clergyman,  can  consent  to  be  directed — the  light 
of  his  own  conscience  and  intellect,  Divinely  implanted 
within  him  for  his  spiritual  guidance. 

I will  be  quite  candid  with  you.  You  ask  what  has 
changed  me  since  the  day  when,  zealous,  and,  as  you  say, 
‘ perfervid,’  I was  promoted  to  this  ministry.  The  answer 
is  simple.  A deep  and  conscientious  study  of  the  wonder- 
I'ul  truths  of  Science,  an  eager  and  impassioned  study  of 
- the  beautiful  truths  of  Art. 

I seem  to  see  you  raise  your  hands  in  horror.  But,  if 
you  will  bear  with  me  a little  while,  perhaps  I may  con- 
vince you  that  what  I have  said  is  not  so  horrible  after  all 
—nay,  that  it  expresses  a conviction  which  exists  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  bosom  of  many  Christian  men. 

The  great  question  before  the  world  just  now,  when 
the  foundations  of  a particular  faith  are  fatally  shaken, 
when  Science  denies  that  Christ,  as  we  conceive  Him,  ever 
was,  and  when  Art  bewails  wildly  that  He  should  ever  have 
been,  is  whether  the  Christian  religion  can  continue  to 
exist  at  all ; whether,  when  a few  more  years  have  passed 
away,  it  will  not  present  to  a modern  mind  the  spectacle 
that  paganism  once  presented  to  a mediaeval  mind.  Now, 
^ of  our  leading  Churchmen,  not  even  you,  my  Lord  Bishop, 
I feel  sure,  deny  that  the  Church  is  in  danger,  both 
through  attacks  from  without  and  through  a kind  of  dry- 
rot  within.  Lyell  and  others  have  demolished  and  made 
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ridiculous  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Strauss  and  others  have 
demolished,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  Biblical  and 
Christian  miracles.  No  sane  man  now  seriously  believes 
that  the  sun  ever  stood  still,  or  that  an  ass  spoke  in  human 
speech,  or  that  a multitude  of  people  were  ever  fed  with  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes,  or  that  any  solid  human  form  ever 
walked  on  the  liquid  sea.  With  the  old  supernaturalism 
has  gone  the  old  asceticism  or  other-worldliness.  It  is  now 
pretty  well  agreed  that  there  are  substantially  beautiful 
things  in  this  world  which  have  precedence  over  fancifully 
beautiful  things  in  the  other.  The  poets  have  taught  us 
the  loveliness  of  Nature,  the  painters  have  shown  us  the 
loveliness  of  Art.  Meantime,  what  does  the  Church  do  ? 
Instead  of  accepting  the  new  knowledge  and  the  new  beauty, 
instead  of  building  herself  up  anew  on  the  debris  of  her 
shattered  superstitions,  she  buries  her  face  in  her  own 
ashes,  and  utters  a senile  wail  of  protestation.  Instead  of 
calling  upon  her  children  to  face  the  storm,  and  to  build 
up  new  bulwarks  against  the  rising  wave  of  secularism,  she 
commands  them  to  wail  with  her  or  to  he  silent.  Instead 
of  perceiving  that  the  priests  of  Baal  and  Antichrist  might 
readily  be  overthrown  with  the  weapons  forged  by  their 
own  hands,  she  cowers  before  them  powerless,  in  all  the 
paralysis  of  superstition,  in  all  the  blind  fatuity  of  prayer. 

But  let  us  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

The  teachers  of  the  new  knowledge  have  unroofed  our 
Temple  to  the  heavens,  but  have  not  destroyed  its  founda- 
tions ; they  have  overthrown  its  brazen  images,  but  have 
not  touched  its  solid  walls.  Put  the  case  in  other  and 
stronger  words.  The  God  who  thundered  upon  Sinai  has 
vanished  into  air  and  cloud,  but  the  God  of  man’s 
heavenly  aspiration  is  wonderfully  quickened  and  alive. 
The  Bible  of  wrath  and  prophecy  is  cast  contemptuously 
aside,  but  the  Bible  of  eternal  poetry  is  imperishable,  its 
wild  dreams  and  aspirations  being  crystallised  in  such 
literature  as  cannot  die.  The  historic  personality  of  the 
gentle  Founder  of  Christianity  becomes  fainter  and  fainter 
as  the  ages  advance  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  brighter  and 
fairer  grows  the  Divine  Ideal  which  rose  from  the  ashes  of 
that  god-like  man.  Men  reject  the  old  miracles,  but  they 
at  last  accept  a miracle  of  human  idealism.  In  one  word, 
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though  Christianity  has  perished  as  a dogmatic  faith,  it 
survives  as  the  philosophic  religion  of  the  world. 

This  being  so,  how  does  it  behove  a Christian  minister, 
eating  the  Church’s  bread,  but  fully  alive  to  her  mortal 
danger,  to  steer  his  course  ? 

^ Shall  he,  as  so  many  do,  continue  to  act  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  he  would  have  acted  in  the  fifteenth,  or  indeed 
in  any  century  up  to  the  Eevolution  ? Shall  he  base 
his  teaching  on  the  certainty  of  miracles,  on  the  existence 
of  supematuralism,  on  the  evil  of  the  human  heart,  the 
vanity  of  this  world,  and  the  certainty  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  ? Shall  he  brandish  the  old  hell 
fire,  or  scatter  the  old  heavenly  manna  ? 

I do  not  think  so  ! 

Knowing  in  his  heart  that  these  things  are  merely  the 
cast-off  epidermis  of  a living  and  growing  creed,  he  may, 
in  perfect  consciousness  of  God’s  approval,  put  aside  the 
miraculous  as  unproven  if  not  irrelevant ; warn  the  people 
against  mere  supernaturalism  ; proclaim  with  the  apostles 
of  the  Renaissance  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  this  world — 
its  wondrous  scenes,  its  marvellous  story  as  written  on  the 
rocks  and  in  the  stars,  its  divine  science,  its  literature,  its 
poetry,  and  its  art;  and  treading  all  the  fire  of  Hell 
beneath  his  feet,  and  denouncing  the  threat  of  eternal 
wrath  as  a chimera,  base  his  hope  of  immortality  on  the 
moral  aspirations  that,  irrespective  of  dogma,  are  common 
f to  all  mankind. 

^ This  I think  he  may  do,  and  must  do,  if  the  Church  is 
to  endure. 

Let  him  do  this,  and  let  only  a tithe  of  his  brethren 
imitate  him  in  so  doing,  and  out  of  this  nucleus  of  simple 
believers,  as  out  of  the  little  Galilean  band,  may  be  re- 
Q newed  a faith  that  will  redeem  the  world.  Questioned  of 

' such  a faith,  Science  will  reply — ‘I  have  measured  the 

heavens  and  the  earth,  I have  traced  back  the  book  of  the 
universe  page  by  page  and  letter  by  letter,  but  I have 
found  neither  here  nor  yonder  any  proof  that  God  is  not ; 
nay,  beyond  and  behind  and  within  all  phenomena,  there 
abides  one  unknown  quantity  which  you  are  quite  free  to 
call — God.’  Similarly  questioned.  Art  will  answer — 

‘ Since  you  have  rejected  what  was  so  hideous,  tested  by 
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the  beauty  o£  this  world,  and  since  you  hold  even  my  work 
necessary  and  holy,  I too  will  confess  with  you  that  I 
hunger  for  something  fairer  and  less  perishable ; and  in 
token  of  that  hunger,  of  that  restless  dream,  I will  be  your 
Church’s  handmaid,  and  try  to  renew  her  Temple  and 
make  it  fair.’ 

The  keystone  of  the  Church  is  Jesus  Christ.  Not  the 
Jesus  of  the  miracles,  not  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Ideal,  the  dream  and 
glory  of  the  human  race.  Not  God  who  made  himself  a 
man,  but  man  who,  by  God’s  inspiration,  has  been  fashioned 
unto  the  likeness  of  a God. 

And  what,  as  we  behold  him  now,  is  this  Divine  Ideal 
— this  man  made  God  ? 

He  is  simply,  as  I conceive,  the  accumulated  testimony 
of  human  experience — of  history,  poetry,  philosophy, 
science,  and  art — in  favour  of  a rational  religion,  the 
religion  of  earthly  peace  and  heavenly  love.  Built  upon 
the  groundwork  of  what,  shorn  of  its  miraculous  preten- 
sions, was  a gentle  and  perfect  life,  the  Divine  Ideal,  or 
Ideal  Person,  began.  At  first  shadowy  and  almost  sinister, 
then  clearer  and  more  beautiful ; then,  descending  through 
the  ages,  acquiring  at  every  step  some  new  splendour  of 
self-sacrifice,  some  new  consecration  of  love  or  suffering, 
from  every  heart  that  suffered  patiently,  from  every  soul 
that  fed  the  lamp  of  a celestial  dream  with  the  oil  of  sweet 
human  love.  And  now,  far  removed  as  is  man  himself 
from  the  archetypal  ape,  is  the  Christ  of  modern  Christen- 
dom, this  spiritual  Saviour  of  the  world,  from  the  ghostly 
skeleton  of  the  early  martyrs,  from  the  Crucified  One  of 
early  Christian  art.  The  life  of  generations  has  gone  to 
fashion  him — all  our  human  experience  has  served  to 
nourish  him — gradually  from  age  to  age  He  has  drunk  in 
the  blood  of  suffering  and  the  milk  of  knowledge,  till  He 
stands  supreme  as  we  see  him — not  God,  but  man  made 
God. 

Does  it  matter  so  much,  after  all,  whether  we  worship 
a person  or  an  idea,  since,  as  I suggest,  the  Idea  has  become 
a Person,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  divinity  ? 
Nay,  who  in  this  world  is  able,  even  with  the  help  of 
philosophy,  to  distinguish  what  is  from  what  seems — the 
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phenomenal  from  the  real  ? So  long  as  Our  Lord  exists  as 
a moral  phenomenon,  so  long,  in  other  words,  as  we  can 
apprehend  him  as  an  ideal  of  human  life,  Christ  is  not 
dead,  and  his  resurrection  is  not  a dream.  He  walks  the 
world.  He  remembers  Greece  and  Eome,  as  well  as 
Galilee ; He  blesses  the  painter  and  the  poet,  as  well  as  the 
preacher  in  the  Temple.  He  rejects  nothing;  He  reads 
the  rocks  and  the  stars,  and  He  adds  their  gospel  to  his 
own ; He  cries  to  men  of  all  creeds,  as  his  prototype  cried 
to  his  disciples  of  yore,  ‘ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden,  and  ye  shall  rest.’ 

Pardon  me,  my  Lord  Bishop,  the  desultory  thoughts 
noted  down  in  this  long  letter.  They  perhaps  give  you 
some  clue  as  to  the  sentiments  with  which  I pursue  the 
Christian  mission.  You  will  doubtless  think  me  somewhat 
heterodox,  but  I have  at  least  the  courage  of  my  opinions ; 
and  on  some  such  heterodoxy  as  mine — though  on  one,  1 
hope,  much  broader  and  wiser — it  will  soon  be  found 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  Christian  Church.  I am,  my 
Lord  Bishop  ,yours, 

Ambrose  Bradley. 

IV.  ' 

From  the  Bishop  of  DarTcdale  and  Dells  to  the  Rev,  Ambrose 
Bradley^  Vicar  of  Fensea. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I cannot  express  to  you  with  what 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  amazement  I have  read  your  terrible 
letter  ! I must  see  you  personally  at  once.  My  only  hope 
now  is  that  your  communication  represents  a passing  aber- 
ration, rather  than  the  normal  condition  of  your  mind.  I 
shall  be  at  Darkdale  on  Saturday  next,  the  2nd.  Will  you 
make  it  convenient  to  be  in  the  town  on  that  day,  and  to 
call  upon  me  at  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ? I am, 

W,  H.  Darkdale  and  Dells. 
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A priest  he  was,  not  over-merry, 

Who  loved  sound  doctrine  and  good  sherry; 

Who  wound  his  mind  up  every  morning 
At  the  sedate  cathedral’s  warning. 

And  found  it  soberly  keep  time. 

In  *s  pocket,  to  each  hourly  chime  ; 

Who,  church’s  clock-face  dwelling  under, 

Knew  ’twas  impossible  to  blunder. 

If  Peter’s  self  at ’s  door  should  knock. 

And  roundly  ask  him — What's  o'clock  ? 

The  Hermitage. 

On  the  morning  of  June  2 the  Eev.  Ambrose  Bradley  left 
Fensea,  by  the  early  market  train,  and  arrived  at  Dark- 
dale  just  in  time  for  his  interview  with  the  Bishop  of  his 
diocese. 

Seen  in  broad  daylight,  as  he  quickly  made  his  way 
through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  episcopal  residence, 
Bradley  looked  pale  and  troubled,  yet  determined.  He  was 
plainly  drest,  in  a dark  cloth  suit,  with  broad  felt  hat ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  attire,  with  the  exception  of 
his  white  clerical  necktie,  to  show  that  he  held  a sacred 
office.  His  dress,  indeed,  was  careless  almost  to  slovenli- 
ness, and  he  carried  a formidable  walking-stick  of  common 
wood.  With  his  erect  and  powerful  frame  and  his  closely 
shaven  cheeks  he  resembled  an  athlete  rather  than  a clergy- 
man, for  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  rowers  and 
swimmers  of  his  time.  He  wore  no  gloves,  and  his  hands, 
though  small  and  well-formed,  were  slightly  reddened  by 
the  sun. 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  an  old-fashioned  residence, 
surrounded  by  a large  garden,  he  rang  the  gate  bell,  and 
was  shown  by  a footman  into  the  house,  where  his  card 
was  taken  by  a solemn-looking  person  clerically  attired. 
Alter  waiting  a few  moments  in  the  hall,  he  was  ushered 
into  a luxuriously  furnished  study,  where  he  found  the 
Bishop,  with  his  nether  limbs  wrapt  in  rugs,  seated  close  to 
a blazing  fire. 
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Bishop was  a little  spare  man  of  about  sixty,  with 

an  aquiline  nose,  a slightly  receding  forehead,  a mild  blue 
eye,  and  very  white  hands.  He  was  said  to  bear  some  facial 
likeness  to  Cardinal  Newman,  and  he  secretly  prided  him- 
self upon  the  resemblance.  He  spoke  slowly  and  with  a 
certain  precision,  never  hurrying  himself  in  his  utterance, 
and  giving  full  force  to  the  periods  of  what  was  generally 
considered  a beautiful  and  silvery  voice. 

‘ Good  morning,  Mr.  Bradley,’  he  said,  without  noticing 
the  other’s  extended  hand.  ‘ You  will  excuse  my  rising  ? 
The  rheumatism  in  my  knees  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
this  wretched  weather.  Pray  take  a chair  by  the  fire.’ 

Bradley,  however,  found  a seat  as  far  from  the  fire  as 
possible  ; for  the  weather  was  far  from  cold,  and  the  room 
itself  was  like  a vapour  bath. 

There  was  a pause.  The  Bishop,  shading  his  face  with 
one  white  hand,  on  which  sparkled  a valuable  diamond  ring, 
was  furtively  inspecting  his  visitor. 

‘ You  sent  forme  ? ’ said  Bradley,  somewhat  awkwardly. 

‘ Yes — ^about  that  letter.  I cannot  tell  you  how  dis- 
tressed I was  when  I received  it ; indeed,  if  I may  express 
myself  frankly,  I never  was  so  shocked  in  my  life.  I had 
always  thought  you  so  different,  so  very  different.  But 
there  ! I trust  you  have  come  to  tell  me  that  the  hope  I 
expressed  was  right,  and  that  it  was  under  some  temporary 
aberration  that  you  expressed  sentiments  so  extraordinary, 
BO  peculiarly  perverted,  and — hem  ! — unchristian.’ 

The  clergyman’s  dark  eye  flashed,  and  his  brow  was 
knitted. 

^ Surely  not  unchristian,’  he  returned. 

‘ Not  merely  that,  sir,  but  positively  atheistic ! ’ cried 
the  Bishop,  wheeling  round  in  his  chair  and  looking  his 
visitor  full  in  the  face. 

‘Then  I expressed  myself  miserably.  I am  not  an 
atheist ; God  fqrbid  ! ’ 

‘ But  as  far  as  I can  gather  from  your  expressions,  you 
absolutely  dare  to  question  the  sacred  character  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Divine  nature  and  miraculous  life  and  death 
of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! ’ 

‘ Not  at  all,’  replied  Bradley  quietly, 

‘ Not  at  all  1 ’ echoed  the  Bishop. 
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‘ Permit  me  to  explain.  I expressed  my  humble  opinion 
that  there  are  many  things  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  con- 
tradicted by  modern  evidence,  so  that  the  sacred  writings 
must  be  accepted  not  as  history  but  as  poetry  ; and  I said 
that,  although  the  miraculous  narrative  of  Christ’s  life  and 
death  might  have  to  be  revised,  the  beautiful  Ideal  it  had 
set  before  us  was  sufficient  for  all  our  needs.  In  other 
words,  whether  Our  Lord  was  a Divine  personage  or  not, 
He  had  become  a Divine  Influence — which,  after  all,  is  the 
same  thing.’ 

‘ It  is  not  the  same  thing,  sir ! ’ exclaimed  the  Bishop, 
horrified.  ‘ It  is  very  far  from  being  the  same  thing. 
Why,  any  Unitarian  would  admit  as  much  as  you  do  !— 
and,  pardon  me  for  reminding  you,  you  are  not  a Unitarian 
— you  are  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  You 
have  subscribed  the  Articles — you — God  bless  my  soul ! 
what  is  the  world  coming  to,  when  a Christian  minister 
uses  language  worthy  of  the  atheist  Bradlaugh  ? ’ 

‘ You  remind  me  that  I subscribed  the  Articles,’  said 
Bradley,  still  preserving  his  calmness.  ‘ I did  so  without 
thought,  as  so  many  do,  when  I was  a very  young  man.’ 

‘ What  are  you  now,  sir  ? A young  man,  a very  young 
man ; and  in  the  audacious  spirit  of  youth  and  inexperience 
you  touch  on  subjects  which  the  wisest  minds  of  the  world 
have  been  content  to  approach  with  reverence,  with  awe 
and  trembling.  I see  your  position  clearly  enough.  The 
horrible  infidelity  which  fills  the  air  at  the  present  day  has 
penetrated  your  mind,  and  with  the  pride  of  intellectual 
impiety — that  very  pride  for  which  Satan  was  cast  from 
heaven — you  profane  the  mysteries  of  your  religion.  After 
what  you  have  said,  I am  almost  prepared  to  hear  you  tell 
me  that  you  actually  did  write  that  article  on  Miracles, 
which  your  parishioners  impute  to  you,  in  the  “ Bi-monthly 
Review ! ” ’ 

* It  is  quite  true.  I did  write  that  article.’ 

‘ And  you  have  contributed  to  other  infidel  publica- 
tions; for  instance,  to  the  “Charing  Cross  Chronicle,” 
which  is  edited  by  an  infidel  and  written  for  infidels  ? ’ 

‘ Excuse  me ; the  “ Chronicle  ” is  not  generally  con- 
sidered an  infidel  publication.’ 

‘ Have  you  contributed  to  it — yes  or  no,  sir  ? * 

c 3 
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* Not  on  religious  subjects ; on  literary  topics  only.’ 

‘ But  you  have  written  for  it ; that  is  enough.  All  this 
being  granted,  I think  I may  safely  gather  whence  you 
receive  your  inspirations.  From  that  portion  of  the  press 
which  is  attempting  to  destroy  our  most  sacred  institutions, 
and  which  is  endeavouring,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  under-r 
mine  the  whole  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church.’ 

Bradley  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug, 
facing  his  superior,  who  looked  up  at  him  with  ill-concealed 
horror  and  amazement.  By  this  time  he  was  not  a little 
agitated;  but  he  still  preserved  a certain  outward  com- 
posure, and  his  manner  was  full  of  the  greatest  humility 
and  respect. 

‘ Will  you  permit  me  to  explain  ? ’ he  said  in  a low  voice. 

‘ The  hope  and  dream  of  my  life  is  to  upraise  the  Church, 
not  to  destroy  it.’ 

‘ Humph  I to  upraise  a church,  perhaps,  but  not  the 
Church  of  Christ.’ 

‘ The  Church  of  Christ — a church  wherein  all  men  may 
worship,  irrespective  of  points  of  dogma,  which  have  been 
the  curse  of  every  religion,  and  of  ours  most  of  all.  For 
such  a communion  only  two  articles  of  faith  would  be  neces- 
sary— a belief  in  an  all-loving  and  all-wise  Creator,  or  First 
Unknown  Cause,  and  a belief  in  a Divine  Character,  created 
and  evolved  we  need  not  ask  how,  but  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity.’ 

‘ And  the  Bible,  sir,  the  Bible  ! ’ cried  the  Bishop,  im- 
patiently. ‘ What  would  you  do  with  that  ? ’ 

‘ I would  use  it  in  its  proper  place  as — literature.’ 

‘ Literature  ! ’ said  the  Bishop  with  uplifted  hands. 
‘ You  would  then  class  that  Blessed  Book,  from  which  the 
world  has  drawn  the  milk  of  immortal  life,  in  the  same 
category  as  Homer’s  Iliad,  the  profane  poems  of  Horace  and 
Catullus,  and — save  the  mark  ! — Lord  Byron’s  poems,  and 
the  miserable  novels  of  the  period  ? ’ 

^ You  do  not  quite  understand  me  ! ’ 

^ Sir,  I understand  you  only  too  well.* 

I do  not  call  all  printed  matter  literature  ; but  I hold 
that  all  literature  of  the  higher  kind  is,  like  the  Bible, 
divinely  inspired.  Dante,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare  were 
as  assuredly  sent  by  God  as  Moses  and  Elijah.  / Shall  we 
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call  the  Book  of  Job  a divine  piece  of  moral  teaching,  and 
deny  that  title  to  ^‘Hamlet”  and  “King  Lear”  ? Is  not 
the  “ Faust  ” cf  Goethe  as  spiritual  a product  as  the  Song 
of  Solomon  ? Ezekiel  was  a prophet ; prophets  also  are 
Emerson  and  Thoreau.  Spinoza  has  been  called  God- 
intoxicated  ; and  it  is  true.  There  might  be  some  question 
as  to  the  mission  of  Byron  (though  I myself  believe  there 
is  none)  ; but  surely  no  thinking  person  can  reject  the 
pretensions  of  that  divine  poet  and  martyred  man  who 
wrote  the  “Prometheus  Unbound”  I * 

‘ Shelley  ! ’ ejaculated  the  other,  as  if  a bomb  had  ex- 
ploded under  his  feet.  ‘ Are  you  actually  speaking  of  Am, 
sir  ? — the  atheist  Shelley  ? ’ 

‘ He  was  no  atheist.  More  than  most  men  he  believed 
in  God — a god  of  love.’ 

This  was  too  much.  Quite  forgetting  his  rheumatism, 
the  Bishop  threw  off  his  rugs  and  rose  tremulously  to  his 
feet. 

‘ Mr.  Bradley,’  he  said.  ‘ let  there  be  an  end  to  this. 
I have  heard  you  patiently  and  respectfully,  thinking 
perhaps  you  might  have  something  to  say  in  your  own 
defence ; but  every  word  you  utter  is  an  outrage — ^yes,  sir, 
an  outrage.  Such  opinions  as  you  have  expressed  here 
to-day,  and  the  other  day  in  your  letter,  might  be  con- 
ceivable in  a boy  fresh  from  college ; but  coming  from  one 
who  has  been  actually  ordained,  and  has  held  more  than 
one  office  in  the  Church,  they  savour  of  blasphemy.  In 
any  case,  I shall  have  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
with  a view  to  your  immediate  suspension.  But,  if  you 
wish  It,  I will  give  you  time — a little  time — to  reflect.  I 
would  do  anything  to  avoid  a scandal.’ 

The  clergyman  lifted  his  hat  and  stick,  with  a slight 
involuntary  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

‘ It  is,  then,  as  I expected,’  he  said.  ‘ I am  to  be 
denounced  and  unfrocked.  The  days  of  persecution  are 
not  yet  quite  over,  I perceive.’ 

The  Bishop  flushed  angrily. 

‘ It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  persecution  in  such  a case, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Do  you  yourself  conceive  it  possible  that 
you,  bearing  such  opinions,  can  remain  in  the  Church  ? ’ 

‘I  do  not  conceive  it  possible.  Shall  I resign  at 
once  ? ’ 
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^ Permit  me  to  think  it  over,  and  perhaps  to  consult 
with  those  who  in  such  matters  are  wiser  than  myself.  I 
shall  do  nothing  hasty,  or  harsher  than  the  occasion 
warrants,  be  sure  of  that.’ 

‘ Thank  you,’  returned  Bradley,  with  a peculiar  smile. 

‘ You  shall  hear  from  me.  In  the  meantime,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  careful.  Good  morning.’ 

And  with  a cold  bow  the  Bishop  dismissed  his  visitor. 

On  leaving  the  episcopal  residence  Bradley  went 
straight  to  the  railway  station,  had  a slight  and  hasty  lunch 
at  the  buffet,  and  then  took  the  midday  express  to  London. 
Entering  a second-class  carriage,  the  only  other  occupants 
of  which  were  a burly  personage  going  up  for  a Cattle 
Show  and  a spruce  individual  with  ‘ bagman  ’ written  on 
every  lineament  of  his  countenance,  he  resigned  himself  to 
reflections  on  his  peculiar  position. 

Throughout  these  reflections  I have  no  intention  of 
following  him,  but  they  seemed  less  gloomy  and  miserable 
than  might  be  conceived  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
His  eye  was  clear  and  determined,  his  mouth  set  firmly, 
and  now  and  then  he  smiled  sadly  to  himself — ^just  as  he 
had  smiled  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop. 

The  express  reached  London  in  about  six  hours,  so 
that  it  was  evening  when  Bradley  arrived  at  King’s  Cross, 
carrying  with  him  only  a small  hand-bag.  Instead  of 
hailing  a cab,  he  walked  right  on  along  the  streets — 
through  Taviton  Street  to  Eussell  Square,  thence  into 
Holborn,  and  thence,  across  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  into  the 
Strand.  He  then  turned  off  towards  the  Temple,  which 
he  entered  with  the  air  of  one  who  knew  its  quiet  recesses 
well. 

He  was  turning  into  Pump  Court  when  he  suddenly 
came  face  to  face  with  a man  of  about  thirty,  elegantly 
dressed,  with  faultless  gloves  and  boots,  and  carrying  a 
light  cane.  He  was  very  fresh  and  fair-complexioned, 
with  sandy  whiskers  and  moustaches ; and  to  complete  his 
rather  dandified  appearance  he  sported  an  eyeglass. 

‘ Cholmondeley  ! ’ cried  the  clergyman,  pronouncing  it 
^ Chumley  ’ according  to  the  approven  mode. 

^ Ambrose  Bradley  1 ’ returned  the  other.  ‘ Is  it 
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possible  ? Why,  I thought  you  were  hundreds  of  miles 
away.’ 

‘ I came  up  here  by  the  express,  and  was  just  coming 
to  see  you.’ 

‘ Then  come  along  with  me  and  dine  at  the  “ Eeform.”  ’ 

They  looked  a strange  contrast  as  they  walked  on  side 
by  side — the  powerful,  grave-looking  man,  shabbily  attired 
in  his  semi-clerical  dress,  and  the  elegant  exquisite  attired 
in  the  height  of  London  fashion,  with  his  mild  blue  eye 
and  his  eyeglass  in  position.  Yet  John  Cholmondeley 
was  something  more  than  the  mere  ornamental  young 
person  lie  appeared  ; and  as  for  his  mildness,  who  that  had 
read  his  savage  articles  on  foreign  politics  in  the  ‘ Bi- 
monthly Keview  ’ would  have  taken  him  for  a harmless 
person  ? He  was  a Positivist  of  Positivists,  an  M.A.  of 
Oxford,  and  the  acting-editor  of  the  ‘ Charing  Cross 
Chronicle.’  His  literary  style  was  hysterical  and  almost 
feminine  in  its  ferocity.  Personally  he  was  an  elegant 
young  man,  with  a taste  for  good  wines  and  good  cigars, 
and  a tendency  in  external  matters  to  follow  the  prevail- 
ing fashion. 

They  drove  to  the  ‘ Reform  ’ in  a hansom,  and  dined 
together.  At  the  table  adjoining  theirs  on  one  side  two 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  seated  in  company  with  Jack 
Bustle,  of  the  ‘ Chimes,’  and  Sir  Topaz  Cromwell,  the 
young  general  just  returned  from  South  Africa ; at  the 
table  on  the  other  side  an  Under- Secretary  of  State  was 
giving  a little  feast  to  Joseph  Moody,  the  miners’  agent 
and  delegate,  who  had  been  a miner  himself,  and  who  was 
just  then  making  some  stir  in  political  circles  by  his 
propaganda. 

After  dinner  they  adjourned  to  the  smoking-room, 
which  they  found  almost  empty ; and  then,  in  a few  eager 
sentences,  Bradley  explained  his  position  and  solicited  his 
friend’s  advice.  For  that  advice  was  well  worth  having, 
Cholmondeley  being  not  only  a clever  thinker  but  a shrewd 
man  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WORLDLY  COUNSEL. 

A pebble,  not  a pearl ! — worn  smooth  and  round 
With  lying  in  the  currents  of  the  world 
Where  they  run  swiftliest — polished  if  you  please, 

As  such  things  may  and  must  be,  yet  indeed 
No  shining  agate  and  no  precious  stone  ; 

Nay,  pebble,  merely  pebble,  one  of  many 
Thrown  in  the  busy  shallows  of  the  stream 
To  break  its  fiow  and  make  it  garrulous. 

The  City  Dame  ; or  a Match  for  Mammon^ 

* I AM  not  at  all  surprised  at  what  you  have  told  me,’  said 
Cholmondeley,  sipping  his  coffee  and  smoking  his  cigar. 
‘ I knew  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  Your  position 
in  the  Church  has  always  been  an  anomalous  one,  and, 
egad ! if  you  have  been  going  on  as  you  tell  me,  I don’t 
wonder  they  want  to  get  rid  of  you.  Well,  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  ? ’ 

‘ That  is  just  the  point  I came  to  consult  you  upon,’ 
returned  the  clergyman. 

‘ I know  what  I should  do  in  your  place.  I should 
stand  to  my  colours,  and  give  them  a last  broadside.  The 
‘ Chronicle  ’ is  open  to  you,  you  know.  The  old  ship  of 
the  Church  is  no  longer  seaworthy,  and  if  you  helped  to 
sink  it  you  would  be  doing  a service  to  humanity.’ 

‘ God  forbid  I ’ cried  Bradley,  fervently.  ‘ I would 
rather  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  do  anything  to  injure 
the  Establishment.  After  all,  it  is  the  only  refuge  in 
times  of  doubt  and  fear.’ 

‘ It  strikes  me  you  are  rather  inconsistent,’  said 
Cholmondeley  with  cool  astonishment. 

‘ Not  at  all.  It  is  precisely  because  I love  the  Church, 
because  I believe  in  its  spiritual  mission,  that  I would  wish 
to  see  it  reorganised  on  a scientific  and  rational  basis. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  I am  a Christian — that  is,  a 
believer  in  the  Divine  Idea  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity.  All  that  is  beautiful  and  holy,  all  that 
may  redeem  man  and  lead  him  to  an  everlasting  righteous- 
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ness,  is,  in  my  opinion,  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
Christianity.’ 

‘But,  my  dear  Bradley,  you  have  rejected  the  thing  ! 
Why  not  dispense  with  the  name  as  well  ? ’ 

‘ I believe  the  name  to  be  indispensable.  I believe, 
moreover,  that  the  world  would  waste  away  of  its  own  ^ 
carnality  and  atheism  without  a Christian  priesthood.  In 
the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit  Christ  lives,  to  redeem  the 
world.’ 

‘ Since  you  believe  so  much,’  said  Cholmondeley  drily, 

‘ it  is  a pity  you  don’t  believe  a little  more.  For  my  own 
part,  you  know  my  opinion — which  is,  that  Christ  gets  a 
great  deal  more  credit  for  what  is  good  in  civilisation  than 
He  deserves.  Science  has  done  more  in  one  hundred^ 
years  to  redeem  the  race  than  Christianity  has  done  in 
eighteen  hundred.  Verb,  sap.'^ 

‘ Science  is  one  of  his  handmaids,’  returned  Bradley^ 

‘ and  Art  is  another ; that  is  why  I would  admit  both  of  t 
these  into  the  service  of  the  Temple.  But  bereft  of  his  ^ 
influence,  separated  from  the  Divine  Idea,  and  oblivious  of 
the  Divine  Character,  both  Science  and  Art  go  stumbling 
in  the  dark — and  blaspheme.  When  Science  gives  the  lie 
to  any  deathless  human  instinct — when,  for  example,  she 
negatives  the  dream  of  personal  immortality — she  simply 
stultifies  herself;  for  she  knows  nothing  and  can  tell  us 
nothing  on  that  subject,  whereas  Christ,  answering  the 
impulse  of  the  human  heart,  tells  us  all.  When  Art  says 
that  she  labours  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  the  mere 
reproduction  of  beautiful  earthly  forms  is  soul-satisfying, 
she  also  is  stultified ; for  there  is  no  true  art  apart  from 
the  religious  spirit.  In  one  word.  Science  and  Art,  rightly 
read,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  world’s  religion,  which  is 
Christianity.’ 

‘ I confess  I don’t  follow  you,’  said  the  journalist, 
laughing ; ‘ but  there,  you  were  always  a dreamer. 
Frankly,  I think  this  bolstering  up  of  an  old  creed  with 
the  truths  of  the  new  is  a little  dishonest.  Christianity  is 
based  upon  certain  miraculous  events,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  untrue ; man’s  foolish  belief  in  their  truth 
has  led  to  an  unlimited  amount  of  misery ; and  having 
disposed  of  your  creed’s  miraculous  pretensions ^ 
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^ Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  disposed  of  them  ? ’ 
interrupted  Bradley.  ‘In  any  case,  is  not  the  personal 
and  posthumous  influence  of  Our  Saviour,  as  seen  in  the 
world’s  history,  quite  as  miraculous  as  any  of  the  events 
recorded  of  Him  during  His  lifetime  ? ’ 

‘ On  the  contrary  ! But  upon  my  life,  Bradley,  I don’t 
know  where  to  have  you  ! You  seem  to  have  taken  a 
brief  on  both  sides.  Beware  of  indecision — it  won’t  do  in 
religion.  You  are  stumbling  between  two  stools.’ 

‘ Then  I say  with  Mercutio,  “ a plague  on  both  ycur 
houses  ! ” ’ cried  Bradley,  laughing.  ‘ But  don’t  you  see  I 
want  to  reconcile  them  ? ’ 

‘ You  won’t  do  it.  It’s  too  old  a feud — a vendetta,  in 
fact.  Eemember  what  Mercutio  himself  got  by  trying  to 
be  a peacemaker.  The  world  can  understand  your  Tybalts 
and  your  Parises — that  is  to  say,  your  fire-eating  Voltaires 
and  your  determined  Tom  Paines — but  it  distrusts  the 
men  who,  like  Matt  Arnold  et  hoc  genus  onine^  believe 
simply  nothing,  and  yet  try  to  whitewash  the  old 
idols.’ 

There  was  a silence.  The  two  men  looked  at  each 
other  in  friendly  antagonism,  Cholmondeley  puffing  his 
cigar  leisurely  with  the  air  of  a man  who  had  solved  the 
great  problem,  and  Bradley  smoking  with  a certain 
suppressed  excitement. 

Presently  the  clergyman  spoke  again. 

‘ I don’t  think  we  shall  agree — so  let  us  cease  to  argue. 
What  I want  you  to  understand  is,  that  I do  love  the 
Church,  and  cannot  part  from  her  without  deep  pain — 
without,  in  fact,  rupturing  all  my  most  cherished  associa- 
tions. But  there  is  another  complication  which  makes  this 
affair  unusually  distressing  to  me.  You  know  I am 
engaged  to  be  married  ? ’ 

‘ Ah,  yes  ! I heard  something  about  it.  I begin  to  see 
your  difficulty.  You  are  afraid ’ 

He  hesitated,  as  if  not  liking  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence. 

‘ Afraid  of  what,  pray  ? ’ 

‘ Well,  that,  when  you  are  pronounced  heretical,  she 
will  throw  you  over  1 ’ 

The  clergyman  smiled  curiously  and  shook  his  head. 
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‘ If  that  were  all,’  he  replied,  ‘ I should  be  able  very 
easily  to  resign  myself  to  the  consequences  of  my  heresy  ; 
but,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  lady  to  whom  I am 
engaged  (our  engagement,  by  the  way,  is  only  private)  is 
not  likely  to  throw  me  over,  however  much  I may  seem  to 
deserve  it.’ 

‘ Then  why  distress  yourself  ? ’ 

‘ Simply  because  I doubt  my  right  to  entail  upon  her 
the  consequences  of  my  heterodoxy.  She  herself  is  liberal- 
minded,  but  she  does  not  perceive  that  any  connection  with 
a heretic  must  mean,  for  a sensitive  woman,  misery  and  sj 
martyrdom.  When  I leave  the  Church  I shall  be  practi- 
cally ruined — not  exactly  in  pocket,  for,  as  you  know,  I 
have  some  money  of  my  own — but  intellectually  and 
socially.  The  Church  never  pardons,  and  seldom  spares.’ 

‘ But  there  are  other  careers  open  to  you — literature, 
for  example.  We  all  know  your  talents ; you  would  soon 
win  an  eminence  from  which  you  might  laugh  at  your 
persecutors.’ 

‘ Literature,  my  dear  Cholmondeley,  is  simply  empiri- 
cism ; I see  nothing  in  it  to  attract  an  earnest  man.’ 

‘ You  are  complimentary  ! ’ cried  Cholmondeley,  with  a 
laugh. 

‘ Oh,  you  are  difEerent.  You  carry  into  journalism  an 
amount  of  secular  conviction  which  I could  never  emulate; 
and,  moreover,  you  are  one  of  those  who,  like  Harry  the 
Smith,  always  fight  “ for  your  own  hand.”  Now,  I do  not 
fight  for  my  own  hand ; I repeat  emphatically  all  my  care 
is  for  the  Church.  She  may  persecute  me,  she  may  despise 
me,  but  still  I love  her  and  believe  in  her,  and  shall  pray 
till  my  last  breath  for  the  time  when  she  will  become 
reorganised.’ 

‘ I see  how  all  this  will  end,’  said  the  journalist,  half- 
seriously;  ‘some  of  these  days  you  will  go  over  to 
Home ! ’ 

‘ Do  you  think  so  ? Well,  I might  do  worse  even  than 
that.,  for  in  Rome,  now  as  ever,  I should  find  excellent 
company.  But  no,  I don’t  fancy  that  I shall  go  even  half- 
way thither — unless,  which  is  scarcely  possible — I discover 
signs  that  the  doting  mother  of  Christianity  accepts  the  new 
scientific  miracle  and  puts  Darwin  out  of  the  Index. 
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Frankly,  my  difficulty  is  a social,  or  rather  a personal, 
one.  Ought  I,  a social  outcast,  to  accept  the  devotion  of 
one  who  would  follow  me,  not  merely  out  of  the  Church, 
hut  down  into  the  very  hell  of  atheism,  if  I gave  her  the 
requisite  encouragement  ? ’ 

Cholmondeley  did  not  reply,  but  after  reflecting  quietly 
for  some  moments  he  said  : — 

‘ You  have  not  told  me  the  name  of  the  lady.’ 

‘ Miss  Alma  Craik.’ 

‘ Not  the  heiress  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  the  heiress.’ 

‘ I know  her  cousin — George  Craik ; we  were  at  school 
together.  I thought  they  were  engaged.’ 

‘ They  were  once,  but  she  broke  it  off  long  ago.’ 

‘ And  she  has  accepted  you  ? ’ 

‘ Unconditionally.’  He  added  with  strange  fervour : 
* She  is  the  noblest,  the  sweetest,  and  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world  1 ’ 

‘ Then  why  on  earth  do  you  hesitate  ? ’ asked  Chol- 
mondeley. ‘ You  are  a lucky  fellow.’ 

‘ I hesitate  for  the  reason  I have  told  you.  She  had 
placed  her  love,  her  life,  her  fortune  at  my  feet,  devotedly 
and  unreservedly.  As  a clergyman  of  the  Church,  as  one 
who  might  have  devoted  his  lifetime  to  the  re- establishment 
of  his  religion  and  the  regeneration  of  his  order,  one,  more- 
over, whom  the  world  would  have  honoured  and  approved 
as  a good  and  faithful  servant,  I might  have  accepted  the 
sacrifice ; indeed,  after  some  hesitation,  I did  accept  it 
But  now  it  is  altogether  different.  I cannot  consent  to  her 
martyrdom,  even  though  it  would  glorify  mine.’ 

Although  Bradley  exercised  the  strongest  control  over 
his  emotions,  and  endeavoured  to  discuss  the  subject  as 
dispassionately  and  calmly  as  possible,  it  was  clear  to  his 
listener  that  he  was  deeply  and  strangely  moved.  Chol- 
mondeley was  touched,  for  h^  well  knew  the  secret  tender- 
ness of  his  friend’s  nature.  Under  that  coldly-cut,  almost 
stern  face,  with  its  firm  eyebrows  and  finely  chiselled  lips 
— within  that  powerful  frame,  which,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
torso  was  concerned,  might  have  been  used  as  a model  for 
Hercules — there  throbbed  a heart  of  almost  feminine  sensi- 
tiveness and  sweetness ; of  feminine  passion,  too,  if  the 
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truth  must  be  told,  for  Bradley  possessed  the  sensuousness 
of  most  powerful  men.  Bradley  was  turned  thirty  years  of 
age,  but  he  was  as  capable  of  a grande  passion  as  a boy  of 
twenty — as  romantic,  as  high-flown,  as  full  of  the  fervour 
of  youth  and  the  brightness  of  dream.  With  him,  to  love 
a woman  was  to  love  her  with  all  his  faith  and  all  his  life  ; 
he  was  far  too  earnest  to  trifle  for  a moment  with  the  most 
sacred  of  all  human  sentiments.  Cholmondeley  was  aware 
of  this,  and  gauged  the  situation  accordingly. 

‘ If  my  advice  is  worth  anything,’  he  said,  ‘ you  will  dis- 
miss from  your  mind  all  ideas  of  martyrdom.  You  are 
really  exaggerating  the  horrors  of  the  situation  ; acid,  for 
the  rest,  where  a woman  loves  a man  as  I am  sure  Miss 
Craik  loves  you,  sacriflce  of  the  kind  you  mention  becomes 
easy,  even  delightful.  Marry  her,  my  dear  Bradley,  and 
from  the  very  altar  of  pagan  Hymen  smile  at  the  thunder- 
bolts of  the  Church.’ 

Bradley  seemed  plunged  in  deep  thought,  and  sat 
silent,  leaning  back  and  covering  his  face  with  one  hand. 
At  last  he  looked  up,  and  exclaimed  with  unconcealed 
emotion — 

‘ No,  I am  not  worthy  of  her ! Even  if  my  present 
record  were  clean,  what  could  I say  of  my  past  ? Such  a 
woman  should  have  a stainless  husband ; I have  touched 
pitch  and  been  defiled.’ 

‘ Come,  come  ! ’ said  the  journalist,  not  a little  asto- 
nished. ‘ Of  all  the  men  I ever  knew — and  I have  known 
many — ^you  are  about  the  most  irreproachable.’ 

The  clergyman  bent  over  the  table,  and  said  in  a low 
voice,  ‘ Do  you  remember  Mary  Goodwin  ? ’ 

‘ Of  course,’  replied  the  other  with  a laugh.  ‘ What ! is 
it  possible  that  you  are  reproaching  yourself  on  that 
account?  Absurd!  You  acted  by  her  like  a man  of 
honour;  but  little  Mary  was  too  knowing  for  you,  that 
was  all.' 

‘ You  knew  I married  her  ? ’ 

‘ I suspected  it,  knowing  your  high-flown  notions  of 
duty.  We  all  pitied  you — we  all ’ 

‘ Hush  I ’ said  the  clergyman,  still  in  the  same  low, 
agitated  voice.  ‘ Not  a word  against  her.  She  is  asleep 
and  at  peace ; and  if  there  was  any  sin  I shared  it — I who 
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ought  to  have  known  better.  Perhaps,  had  I been  a better 
man,  I might  have  made  her  truly  happy ; but  she  didn’t 
love  me — I did  not  deserve  her  love — and  so,  as  you  know, 
we  parted,’ 

‘I  know  she  used  you  shamefully,’  returned  Chol- 
mondeley,  with  some  impatience.  ‘ Come,  I must  speak  ! 
You  picked  her  from  the  gutter,  and  made  her  what  Mrs. 
Grundy  calls  an  honest  woman.  How  did  she  reward  you? 
By  bolting  away  with  the  first  rascal  who  offered  her  the 
run  of  his  purse  and  a flash  set  of  diamonds.  By-the-by, 
I heard  of  her  last  in  India,  where  she  was  a member  of  a 
strolling  company.  Did  she  die  out  there  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’  answered  the  clergyman,  very  sadly ; ‘ nine 
years  ago.’ 

‘ You  were  only  a boy,’  continued  Cholmondeley,  with 
an  air  of  infinite  age  and  experience,  ‘ and  Mr.  Verdant 
Green  was  nothing  to  you.  You  thought  all  women 
angels,  at  an  age  when  most  youngsters  know  them  to  be 
devils.  Well,  that’s  all  over,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
reproach  yourself  with.  I wish  I could  show  as  clean  a 
book,  old  fellow.’ 

‘ I do  reproach  myself,  nevertheless,’  was  the  reply. 
^ That  boyish  episode  has  left  its  taint  on  my  whole  life ; 
yes,  it  is  like  the  mark  of  a brand  burned  into  the  very 
flesh.  I had  no  right  to  woo  another  woman ; yet  I have 
done  so,  to  my  shame,  and  now  Heaven  is  about  to  punish 
me  by  stripping  me  bare  in  her  sight  and  making  me  a 
social  outlaw.  I have  deserved  it  all.’ 

The  two  remained  together  for  some  time  longer,  but 
Bradley,  though  he  listened  gently  to  his  friend’s  remon- 
strances, could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  a less  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation.  He  was  relieved  unconsciously, 
nevertheless,  by  the  other’s  cheery  and  worldly  counsd. 
It  was  something,  at  least,  to  have  eased  his  heart,  to  have 
poured  the  secret  of  his  sorrow  and  fear  into  a sympathetic 
bosom. 

They  had  dined  very  early,  and  when  they  rose  to 
separate  it  was  only  half-past  eight  o’clock. 

‘ Will  you  go  on  to  my  chambers  ? ’ asked  Cholmondeley. 
‘ I can  give  you  a bed,  and  I will  join  you  after  I have 
done  my  duties  at  the  office’ 
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‘ No ; I shall  sleep  at  Morley’s  hotel,  and  take  the  early 
morning  express  down  home.’ 

They  strolled  together  along  Pall  Mall  and  across 
Leicester  Square,  where  they  separated,  Cholmondeley 
sauntering  airily,  with  that  sense  of  superhuman  insight 
which  sits  so  lightly  on  the  daily  journalist,  towards  the 
newspaper  office  in  Cumberland  Street,  and  the  clergyman 
turning  into  Morley’s  where  he  was  well  known,  to  arrange 
for  his  room. 

As  it  was  still  so  early,  however,  Bradley  did  not  stay 
in  the  hotel,  but  lighted  his  pipe  and  strolled  thoughtfully 
along  the  busy  Strand. 

At  a little  after  nine  o’clock  he  found  himself  close  to 
the  Parthenon  Theatre,  where  ‘ Hamlet  ’ was  then  being 
performed  for  over  the  hundredth  night.  He  had  always 
been  a lover  of  the  theatre,  and  he  now  remembered  that 
Mr.  Aram’s  performance  of  the  Danish  prince  was  the  talk 
of  London.  Glad  to  discover  any  means  of  distracting  his 
dreary  thoughts,  he  paid  his  two  shillings,  and  found  a 
place  at  the  back  of  the  pit. 

The  third  act  was  just  beginning  as  he  entered,  and  it 
was  not  until  its  conclusion  that  he  began  to  look  around 
the  crowded  house.  The  assemblage  was  a fashionable 
one,  and  every  box  as  well  as  every  stall  was  occupied. 
Many  of  the  intelligent  spectators  held  in  their  hands 
books  of  the  play,  with  which  they  might  be  supposed  to 
be  acquainting  themselves  for  the  first  time ; and  all  wore 
upon  their  faces  more  or  less  of  that  bored  expression 
characteristic  of  audiences  which  take  their  pleasures  sadly, 
not  to  say  stupidly.  In  all  the  broad  earth  there  is  nothing 
which  can  quite  equal  the  sedate  unintelligence  of  an 
English  theatrical  audience. 

Suddenly,  as  he  gazed,  his  eyes  became  attracted  by  a 
face  in  one  of  the  private  boxes.  He  started,  went  pale, 
and  looked  again.  As  he  did  so,  the  head  was  turned 
away  towards  the  back  of  the  box.  Trembling  like  one 
that  had  seen  an  apparition,  he  waited  for  it  to  incline 
again  his  way,  and  when  it  did  so  he  watched  it  in  positive 
horror.  As  if  to  convince  himself  of  its  identity,  he  bor- 
rowed an  opera-glass  from  a respectable-looking  man 
seated  near  him,  and  fixed  it  on  the  fiice  in  the  box. 
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The  face  of  a woman  splendidly  attired,  with  diamonds 
sparkling  on  her  naked  throat  and  arms,  and  other  dia- 
monds in  her  hair.  The  hair  was  jet-black,  and  worn 
very  low  down  on  the  forehead,  almost  reaching  to  the 
thick  black  eyebrows,  beneath  which  shone  a pair  of  eyes 
as  black  and  bold  as  those  of  Circe  herself.  Her  com- 
plexion had  the  olive  clearness  of  a perfect  brunette,  and 
her  mouth,  which  was  ripe  and  full,  was  crimson  red  as 
some  poisonous  flower — not  with  blood,  but  paint.  She 
was  certainly  very  handsome,  though  somewhat  and 
over-plump.  Her  only  visible  companion  was  a plainly 
dressed  elderly  woman,  with  whom  she  seldom  exchanged 
a word,  and  a little  boy  of  seven,  elegantly  dressed. 

Bradley  looked  again  and  again,  and  the  more  he 
looked  the  more  his  wonder  and  horror  grew.  During  all 
the  rest  of  the  performance  he  scarcely  withdrew  his  eyes, 
but  just  before  the  curtain  fell  he  slipped  out  of  the  pit 
and  passed  round  to  the  portico  in  front  of  the  theatre. 

There  he  waited  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  pillars, 
till  the  throng  began  to  flow  forth,  and  the  linkmen  began 
summoning  the  carriages  and  cabs  to  take  up  their  elegant 
burthens.  The  vestibule  of  the  theatre  was  full  of  gentle- 
men in  full  dress  and  ladies  in  opera  cloaks,  laughing  and 
chatting  over  the  evening’s  performance.  He  drew  close 
to  the  glass  doors  and  looked  in,  pale  as  death. 

At  last  he  saw  the  lady  he  sought,  standing  with  the 
woman  and  the  child,  and  talking  gaily  with  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  sported  an  eyeglass.  How  bold  and  beau- 
tiful she  looked  ! He  watched  her  in  fascination,  always 
taking  care  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  her  vision. 

At  last  she  shook  hands  with  the  gentleman,  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  He  drew  back  into  the  shadow. 

She  stood  on  the  threshold,  looking  out  into  the  night, 
and  the  linkman  ran  up  to  her,  touching  his  cap. 

‘Mrs.  Montmorency’s  carriage,’  she  said  in  a clear 
silvery  voice ; and  the  man  ran  off  to  seek  the  vehicle. 

Presently  a smart  brougham  came  up,  and,  accompanied 
by  her  elderly  companion  and  the  child,  she  stepped  in. 
Almost  simultaneously,  Bradley  crossed  the  pavement  and 
leapt  into  a hansom. 

‘ Keep  that  carriage  in  view,’  he  said  to  the  driver, 
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pointing  to  the  brougham,  ^ and  I will  give  you  a sovO' 
reign/ 

The  man  laughed  and  nodded,  and  immediately  the 
pursuit  began. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*MRS.  MONTMORENCY.’ 

Ay  me,  I sowed  a seed  in  youth, 

Nor  knew  that  ’twas  a dragon’s  tooth, 

Whereof  has  sprung  to  bring  me  shame 
Legions  of  woe  without  a name. — Fausticulus, 

The  brougham  passed  rapidly  up  Wellington  Street  into 
Long  Acre,  thence  into  Oxford  Street,  passing  westward  till 
it  came  to  Regent  Circus,  then  it  was  driven  up  Portland 
Place  to  the  gates  of  Regent’s  Park.  It  entered,  and  the 
hansom  followed  about  fifty  yards  behind.  Passing  to  the 
left  around  the  park,  it  reached  Cranwell  Terrace,  and 
drew  up  before  one  of  the  large  houses  fronting  the  arti- 
ficial water. 

The  hansom  paused  too,  but  Bradley  kept  his  seat 
until  he  saw  the  lady  and  her  companion  alight,  knock  at 
the  door,  and  enter  in ; while  the  brougham  drove  round 
to  the  stables  at  the  rear.  Then  he  sprang  out,  paid  the 
man  his  sovereign,  and  prepared  to  follow. 

For  a moment  he  hesitated  on  the  steps  of  the  house, 
as  if  undecided  whether  to  knock  or  fly  ; but  recovering 
his  determination  he  knocked  loudly.  The  sound  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  door  was  opened  by  the  same 
elderly  woman  he  had  noticed  at  the  theatre, 

‘ Mrs.  Montmorency  ? ’ he  said,  for  he  had  got  the 
name  by  heart. 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  answered 
with  a strong  French  accent. 

‘ Madame  has  only  just  come  in,  and  you  cannot  see 
her  to-night.’ 

‘ I must  see  her,’  returned  the  clergyman,  entering  the 
hall.  ‘ It  is  a matter  of  very  important  business.’ 

‘ But  it  is  so  late.  To-morrow,  monsieur  ? ’ 
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^ To-morrow  I am  leaving  London.  I must  see  her  at 
once.’ 

Seeing  his  persistence,  and  observing  that  he  had  the 
manners  of  a gentleman,  the  woman  yielded. 

‘ If  you  will  step  this  way,  I will  tell  madame,  but  I 
am  afraid  she  will  not  see  you.’ 

So  saying  she  led  the  way  into  a room  on  the  ground 
floor,  furnished  splendidly  as  a kind  of  study,  and  com- 
municating with  a small  dining-room,  which  in  its  turn 
led  to  a large  conservatory. 

‘ Your  name,  monsieur,  if  you  please  ? ’ said  the 
woman. 

‘My  name  is  of  no  consequence — perhaps  your  mistress 
would  not  remember  it.  Tell  her  simply  that  a gentleman 
wishes  to  see  her  on  very  important  business.’ 

With  another  look  of  wonder,  the  woman  withdrew. 

Still  dreadfully  pale  and  agitated,  Bradley  surveyed 
the  apartment.  It  was  furnished  oddly,  but  with  a perfect 
disregard  of  expense.  A gorgeous  Turkey  carpet  covered 
the  floor ; the  curtains  were  of  black-and-gold  tapestry, 
the  chairs  of  gold  and  crimson.  In  a recess,  close  to  the 
window,  was  an  elegant  ormolu  writing-desk,  surmounted 
by  a small  marble  statue,  representing  a young  maid  just 
emerging  from  the  bath.  Copies  of  well-known  pictures 
covered  the  walls,  but  one  picture  was  a genuine  Etty, 
representing  Diana  and  her  virgins  surprised  by  Actason. 
Over  the  mantelpiece,  which  was  strewn  with  golden  and 
silver  ornaments,  and  several  photographs  in  frames,  was 
a copy  of  Titian’s  Venus,  very  admirably  coloured. 

To  the  inexperienced  mind  of  the  clergyman,  ill  ac- 
quainted with  a certain  phase  of  society,  the  pictures 
seemed  sinister,  almost  diabolic.  The  room,  moreover, 
was  full  of  a certain  sickly  scent  like  ‘patchouli^  as  if  some 
perfumed  creature  had  just  passed  through  it  leaving  the 
scent  behind. 

He  drew  near  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  at  the 
photographs.  Several  of  them  he  failed  to  recognise, 
though  they  represented  women  well  known  in  the 
theatrical  world ; but  in  one  he  recognised  the  elderly 
gentleman  with  the  eyeglass  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
theatre,  in  another  the  little  boy,  and  in  two  the  mistress 
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of  the  house  herself.  In  one  of  the  two  last  she  was 
represented  semi-nude,  in  the  spangled  trunks,  flesh- 
coloured  tights,  and  high-heeled  boots  of  some  fairy 
prince. 

He  was  gazing  at  this  photograph  in  horror,  when  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  a dress  behind  him.  Turning  quickly, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  woman  he  sought. 

The  moment  their  eyes  met,  she  uttered  a sharp  cry 
and  went  even  more  pale  than  usual,  if  that  were  possible. 
As  she  recoiled  before  him,  be  thought  she  did  so  in  fear, 
but  he  was  mistaken.  All  she  did  was  to  move  to  the 
door,  peep  out  into  the  lobby,  then,  closing  the  door 
rapidly,  she  faced  him  again. 

The  expression  of  her  face  was  curious  to  behold.  It 
was  a strange  mixture  of  devilry  and  effrontery.  She  wore 
the  dress  she  had  worn  in  the  theatre — her  arms,  neck, 
and  bosom  were  still  naked  and  covered  with  diamonds ; 
and  her  eyes  flashed  with  a beautiful  but  forbidding 
light. 

‘ So  it  is  you  ! ’ she  said  in  a low  voice.  ‘ At  last ! ’ 

He  stood  before  her  like  a man  of  marble,  livid,  ghastly, 
unable  to  speak,  but  surveying  her  with  eyes  of  infinite 
despair.  The  sickly  scent  he  had  noticed  in  the  room 
clung  about  her,  and  filled  the  air  he  was  breathing. 

There  was  a long  silence.  At  last,  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  his  steadfast  gaze,  she  laughed  sharply,  and,  tripping 
across  the  loom,  threw  herself  in  a chair. 

‘Well?’  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  a wicked 
smile. 

His  predominant  thought  then  found  a broken  utterance. 

‘ It  is  true,  then  ! — and  I believed  you  dead  ! ’ 

‘ No  doubt,’  she  answered,  showing  her  white  teeth 
maliciously,  ‘and  you  are  doubtless  very  sorry  to  find 
yourself  mistaken.  No,  I am  very  much  alive,  as  you  see. 
I would  gladly  have  died  to  oblige  you,  but  it  was  im- 
possible, mon  cher.  But  won’t  you  take  a seat  ? We  can 
talk  as  well  sitting  as  standing,  and  I am  very  tired.’ 

Almost  involuntarily,  he  obeyed  her,  and  taking  a chair 
sat  down,  still  with  his  wild  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face. 

‘ My  God  I ’ he  murmured.  ‘ And  you  are  still  the 
same,  after  all  these  years.’ 
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She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  surveying  him  critically. 
It  was  obvious  that  her  light  manner  concealed  a certain 
dread  of  him ; for  her  bare  bosom  rose  and  fell  quickly, 
and  her  breath  came  in  short  sharp  pants. 

‘ And  you,  my  dear  Ambrose,  are  not  much  changed — 
a little  older,  of  course,  for  you  were  only  a foolish  boy 
then,  but  still  very  much  the  same.  I suppose,  by  your 
clerical  necktie,  that  you  have  gone  into  the  Church? 
Have  you  got  on  well  ? I am  sure  I hope  so,  with  all  my 
heart ; and  I always  said  you  were  cut  out  for  that  kind  of 
life.’ 

He  listened  to  her  like  one  listening  to  some  evil  spirit 
in  a dream.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses.  He  had  been  so  certain  that  the  woman 
was  dead  and  buried  past  recall ! 

‘ How  did  you  find  me  out  ? ’ she  asked. 

‘ I saw  you  at  the  theatre,  and  followed  you  home.’ 

‘ Eh  hien  ! ’ she  exclaimed,  with  a very  doubtful  French 
pronunciation.  ‘ What  do  you  want  with  me  ? ’ 

‘ Want  with  you  ? ’ he  repeated.  ‘ My  God  ! Nothing ! ’ 

She  laughed  again,  flashing  her  teeth  and  eyes.  Then 
springing  up,  she  approached  a small  table,  and  took  up  a 
large  box  of  cigarettes.  Her  white  hand  trembled  violently. 

‘ Can  I offer  you  a cigarette  ? ’ she  said,  glancing  at 
him  over  her  naked  shoulder. 

‘ No,  no  1 ’ 

‘ With  your  permission  I will  light  one  myself  ! ’ she 
said,  striking  a wax  match  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.  Then  holding  the  cigarette  daintily  between  her 
white  teeth,  she  again  sat  down  facing  him.  ‘ Well,  I am 
glad  you  have  not  come  to  make  a scene.  It  is  too  late 
for  that.  We  agreed  to  part  long  ago,  and  it  was  all  for 
the  best.’ 

‘ You  left  me,’  he  answered  in  a hollow  voice. 

‘ Just  so,’  she  replied,  watching  the  thin  cloud  of  smoke 
as  it  wreathed  from  her  lips.  ‘ I left  you  because  I saw  we 
could  never  get  along  together.  It  was  a stupid  thing  of  us 
to  marry,  but  it  would  have  been  a still  stupider  thing  to 
remain  tied  together  like  two  galley-slaves.  I was  not  the 
little  innocent  fool  you  supposed  me,  and  you  were  not  the 
swell  I at  first  imagined;  so  we  were  both  taken  in.  I 
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went  to  India  with  young  St.  Clare,  and  after  he  left  me  I 
was  very  ill,  and  a report,  which  I did  not  contradict,  got 
into  the  papers  that  I had  died.  I went  on  the  stage  out 
there  under  an  assumed  name,  and  some  years  ago  returned 
to  England.’ 

‘ And  now,’  he  asked  with  more  decision  than  he  had 
yet  shown,  ‘ how  are  you  living  ? * 

She  smiled  maliciously. 

‘ Why  do  you  want  to  know  ? ’ 

He  rose  and  stood  frowning  over  her,  and  despite  her 
assumed  sang-froid  she  looked  a little  alarmed. 

‘ Because,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I am  your  husband  ! 
Whatever  you  now  call  yourself,  you  are  the  same  Mary 
Goodwin  whom  I married  at  Oxford  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
tie  which  links  us  together  has  never  been  legally  broken. 
Yet  I find  you  here,  living  in  luxury,  and  I suppose  in 
infamy.  Who  pays  for  it  all?  Who  is  your  present 
victim  ? ’ 

With  an  impatient  gesture  and  a flash  of  her  white 
teeth  she  threw  her  cigarette  into  the  fire,  and  rose  up 
before  him  trembling,  with  fear,  or  anger. 

‘ So  you  have  found  your  tongue  at  last ! ’ she  said. 
‘ Do  you  think  I am  afraid  of  you  ? No,  I defy  you ! 
This  is  my  house,  and  if  you  are  not  civil  I will  have  you 
turned  out  of  it.  Bah  ! it  is  like  you  to  come  threatening 
me,  at  the  eleventh  hour.’ 

Her  petulant  rage  did  not  deceive  him  ; it  was  only  a 
mask  hastily  assumed  to  conceal  her  growing  alarm. 

‘Answer  my  question,  Mary  I — how  are  you  living  ? ’ 

‘ Sit  down  quietly,  and  I will  tell  you.’ 

He  obeyed  her,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  She 
watched  him  for  a moment ; then,  reassured  by  his  subdued 
manner,  she  proceeded, 

‘ I am  not  sure  that  I ought  to  tell  you,  but  I dare  say 
you  would  find  out.  Lord  Ombermere ’ 

‘Lord  Ombermere  1 ’ echoed  the  clergyman.  ‘ Why,  to 
my  knowledge,  he  has  a wife — and  children.’ 

She  shrugged  her  white  shoulders,  with  a little  grimace. 

‘ That  is  his  affair,  not  mine,’  she  said.  ‘ For  the  rest, 
I know  the  fact,  and  never  trouble  myself  about  it.  He  is 
very  good  to  me,  and  awfully  rich.  I have  all  I want.  He 
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sent  me  to  France  and  had  me  taught  French  and  music ; 
and  he  has  settled  a competence  upon  our  boy.  That  is 
how  the  matter  stands.  I do  pretty  much  as  I like,  but  if 
Eustace  knew  I had  a husband  actually  living  he  would 
make  a scene,  and  perhaps  we  should  have  to  part.* 

‘ Is  it  possible  ? — and — and  are  you  happy  ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly,’  was  the  cool  reply. 

Bradley  paced  up  and  down  the  chamber  in  agitation. 

‘ Such  a life  is  an  infamy,’  he  at  last  exclaimed.  ‘ It  is 
an  offence  against  man  and  God.’ 

I know  all  that  cant,  and  I suppose  you  speak  as  a 
clergyman ; but  I do  my  duty  by  the  man  who  keeps  me, 
and  never — like  some  I could  name — have  intrigues  with 
other  men.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair,  and  it  wouldn’t  pay.  I 
hope,’  she  added,  as  if  struck  suddenly  by  the  thought, 
‘ you  have  not  come  here  to-night  imagining  I shall  return 
to  you  ? ’ 

He  recoiled  as  if  from  a blow. 

‘ Keturn  to  me  ? God  forbid ! ’ 

‘ So  say  /,  though  you  might  put  it  a little  mors 
politely.  By  the  way,  I forgot  to  ask  you, — ^but  perhaps 
you  yourself  have  married  again  ? * 

The  question  came  suddenly  like  a stab.  Bradley 
started  in  fresh  horror,  holding  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
She  exclaimed : — 

‘ You  might  have  done  so,  you  know,  thinking  me  food 
for  worms,  and  if  such  were  the  case  you  may  be  sure  I 
should  never  have  betrayed  you.  No  ; “ live  and  let  live  ” 
is  my  motto.  I am  not  such  a fool  as  to  suppose  you  have 
never  looked  at  another  woman ; and  if  you  had  consoled 
yourself,  taking  some  nice,  pretty,  quiet,  homely  creature, 
fit  to  be  a clergyman’s  wife,  to  mend  his  stockings,  and  to 
visit  the  sick  with  rolls  of  flannel  and  bottles  of  beef-tea,  I 
should  have  thought  you  had  acted  like  a sensible  man.’ 

It  was  too  horrible.  He  felt  stifled,  asphyxiated.  He 
had  never  before  encountered  such  a woman,  though  their 
name  is  legion  in  all  the  Babylons,  and  he  could  not 
understand  her.  With  a deep  frown  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

‘ Are  you  going  ? ’ she  cried.  ‘ Pray  don’t,  till  we 
understand  each  other ! ’ 

He  turned  and  fixed  his  eyes  despairingly  upon  her, 
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looking  so  worn,  so  miserable,  tliat  even  her  hard  heart 
was  touched. 

‘ Try  to  think  I am  really  dead,’  she  said,  ‘ and  it  will 
be  all  right.  I have  changed  both  my  life  and  my  name, 
and  no  one  of  my  old  friends  knows  me.  I don’t  act. 
Eustace  wanted  to  take  a theatre  for  me,  but,  after  all,  I 
prefer  idleness  to  work,  and  I am  not  likely  to  reappear.  I 
have  no  acquaintances  out  of  theatrical  circles,  where  I am 
known  only  as  Mrs.  Montmorency.  So  you  see  there  is  no 
danger,  mon  cher.  Let  me  alone,  and  I shall  let  you 
alone.  You  can  marry  again  whenever  you  like.’ 

Again  she  touched  that  cruel  chord,  and  again  he 
seemed  like  a man  stabbed. 

‘ Marry  ? ’ he  echoed.  ‘ But  I am  not  free  ! You  are 
still  my  wife.’ 

‘ I deny  it,’  was  the  answer.  ‘ We  are  divorced ; I 
divorced  myself.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  gone 
before  the  judge  : a course  you  will  surely  never  adopt,  for 
it  would  disgrace  you  terribly  and  ruin  me^  perhaps. 
Eustace  is  horribly  proud,  and  if  it  should  all  come  out 
about  his  keeping  me,  he  would  never  forgive  me.  No, 
no,  you’ll  never  be  such  a fool  ! ’ 

Yet  she  watched  him  eagerly,  as  if  anxious  for  some 
assurance  that  he  would  not  draw  her  into  the  open 
daylight  of  a legal  prosecution. 

He  answered  her,  as  if  following  her  own  wild 
thoughts — 

‘ Why  should  I spare  you  ? Why  should  I drag  on 
my  lifetime,  tied  by  the  law  to  a shameless  woman  ? Why 
should  I keep  your  secret  and  countenance  your  infamy  ? 
Do  you  take  me  for  one  of  those  men  who  have  no  souls, 
no  consciences,  no  honour  ? Do  you  think  that  I will  bear 
the  horror  of  a guilty  secret,  now  I know  that  you  live, 
and  that  God  has  not  been  merciful  enough  to  rid  me  of 
such  a curse  ? * 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seemed  really  violent.  In 
his  pain  he  almost  touched  her  with  his  clenched  hand. 

‘ You  had  better  not  strike  me  ! ’ she  said  viciously. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a little  boy  (the 
same  Bradley  had  seen  at  the  theatre)  ran  eagerly  in.  He 
was  dressed  in  a suit  of  black  velvet,  with  bows  of 
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coloured  ribbon,  and,  though  he  was  pale  and  evidently 
delicate,  he  looked  charmingly  innocent  and  pretty. 

‘ Maman  ! maman  ! ’ he  cried  in  French. 

She  returned  angrily,  answering  him  in  the  same 
tongue — 

‘ Qae  cherchez-vous^  Behe?  Allez-vous  en  ! ’ 

‘ Maman^  je  viens  vous  souhaite^'  la  bonne  nuit^ 

‘ Allez,  alleZj  she  replied  impatiently,  ^ je  viendrai  vous 
haiser  quand  vous  serez  couclie.^ 

With  a wondering  look  at  the  stranger  the  child  ran 
Irom  the  room. 

The  interruption  seemed  to  have  calmed  them  both. 
There  was  a brief  silence,  during  wliich  Bradley  gazed 
drearily  at  the  door  through  which  the  child  had  vanished, 
and  his  companion  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

The  time  has  perhaps  come  to  explain  that,  if  this 
worldly  and  sin- stained  woman  had  one  redeeming  virtue, 
it  was  love  for  her  little  boy.  True,  she  showed  it  strangely, 
being  subject  to  curious  aberrations  of  mood.  The  child 
was  secretly  afraid  of  her.  Sometimes  she  would  turn 
upon  him,  for  some  trivial  fault,  with  violent  passion  ; the 
next  moment  she  would  cover  him  with  kisses  and  load 
him  with  toys.  In  her  heart  she  adored  him ; indeed,  he 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  she  felt  to  be  her 
own.  She  knew  how  terribly  his  birth,  when  he  grew  up, 
v/ould  tell  against  his  chances  in  life,  and  she  had  so 
managed  matters  that  Lord  Ombermere  had  settled  a large 
sum  of  money  unconditionally  upon  the  child;  which 
money  was  already  invested  for  him,  in  his  mother’s  name, 
in  substantial  Government  securities.  Her  own  relation 
with  Ombermere,  I may  remark  in  passing,  was  a curious 
one.  Whenever  he  was  in  London,  his  lordship  dropped 
in  every  afternoon  at  about  four,  as  ‘ Mr.  Montmorency  ’ ; 
he  took  a cup  of  tea  in  company  with  mother  and  child ; at 
a quarter  to  six  precisely  he  looked  at  his  vratch  and  rose 
to  go ; and  at  seven  he  was  dining  in  Bentinck  Square, 
surrounded  by  his  legal  children,  and  faced  by  his  lady. 
Personally,  he  was  a mild,  pale  man,  without  intelligence 
or  conversational  powers  of  any  kind,  and  ‘ Mrs.  Mont- 
morency ’ found  his  company  exceedingly  tedious  and 
tame. 
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* You  see  my  position,’  said  Mrs.  Montmorency  at  last. 
* If  you  have  no  consideration  for  me,  perhaps  you  will 
have  some  for  my  boy.’ 

The  clergyman  sighed,  and  looked  at  her  as  if 
dazed. 

‘ I must  think  it  over,’  he  said.  * All  this  has  come  as 
a terrible  shock  upon  me.’ 

‘ Shall  I see  you  again  ? ’ 

‘ God  knows ! ’ 

‘ If  you  should  call,  never  do  so  between  four  and  six ; 
those  are  Eustace’s  hours.  I am  generally  in  during  the 
evening,  unless  I go  to  the  theatre.  Good  night ! ’ 

And  with  the  ghost  of  a smile  she  extended  her  hand. 
He  took  it  vacantly  and  held  it  limply  for  a moment.  Then 
he  dropped  it  with  another  sigh  and  went  to  the  door, 
which  he  opened.  Turning  on  the  threshold,  he  saw  her 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  pale,  beautiful,  and 
baleful.  She  smiled  again,  flashing  her  eyes  and  showing 
her  white  teeth.  With  a shudder  that  went  through  all 
his  frame,  he  passed  out  into  the  silent  street. 

It  was  now  very  late,  and  the  park  lay  still  and  sleeping 
under  the  dim  light  of  the  moon.  From  time  to  time  a 
carriage  passed  by,  but  the  pavement  was  quite  deserted. 
Full  of  what  he  had  seen,  with  the  eyes  of  his  soul  turned 
inward  to  the  horrible  reflection,  he  wandered  slowly  along, 
his  footfalls  sounding  hollow  and  ominous  on  the  footpath 
as  he  went. 

Instinctively,  but  almost  unreflectingly,  he  took  the 
direction  of  his  hotel;  passed  out  of  the  park  and  into 
Harley  Street,  thence  across  Cavendish  Square  to  Regent 
Circus. 

It  seemed  now  to  him  as  if  his  fate  was  sealed.  God, 
in  indignation  at  his  revolt,  meant  to  deal  him  full  measure. 
Attacked  on  one  side  by  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and 
tormented  on  the  other  by  the  ghost  of  his  own  youthful 
folly,  where  was  he  to  find  firm  foothold  for  his  feet  ? His 
one  comfort  in  the  strenuousness  of  his  intellectual  strife 
had  been  the  sympathy  and  devotion  of  a woman  who  was 
now  surely  lost  to  him  for  ever ; a woman  who,  compared 
to  this  frightful  apparition  of  a dead  past,  was  a very  spirit 
of  heaven.  Yes,  he  loved  an  angel — an  angel  who  would 
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have  redeemed  him ; and  lo  ! in  the  very  hour  of  his  hope, 
his  life  was  to  be  possessed  by  an  incarnate  devil. 

His  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  past. 

He  thought  of  the  time  when  he  had  first  known  Mary 
Goodwin;  he  was  a youth  at  Oxford,  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a small  tradesman.  She  was  very  pretty  and 
modest-looking  in  those  days ; though  she  knew  the  world 
well,  and  the  worst  side  of  it,  she  seemed  to  know  it  very 
little.  His  boy’s  heart  went  out  to  her  beauty,  and  he 
became  entangled  in  an  amour  which  he  thought  a seduc- 
tion. She  played  her  part  prettily,  with  no  lack  of  tears, 
so  that,  although  he  already  knew  that  his  first  wild  fancy 
was  not  love,  he  married  her. 

Afterwards  his  eyes  were  opened.  The  tender-looking, 
mild-spoken,  black-eyed  little  beauty  showed  that  she  had 
been  only  acting  a part.  As  their  marriage  was  a secret 
one  and  they  could  not  live  together,  she  resided  in  the 
town  and  was  left  a good  deal  to  herself.  Once  or  twice 
whispers  came  to  his  ears  that  he  did  not  like,  and  he 
remonstrated  with  her.  She  answered  violently  in  such 
terms  as  opened  his  eyes  still  wider  to  her  character.  She 
was  exorbitant  in  her  demands  for  money,  and  she  dressed 
gorgeously  in  execrable  taste.  When  his  supplies  fell 
short — as  was  inevitable — she  was  still  well  provided,  and 
he  accepted  her  statement  that  the  supplementary  sums 
came  from  her  father.  Once,  coming  upon  her  one  even- 
ing unexpectedly,  he  found  her  hysterical  and  much  the 
worse  for  liquor.  Empty  champagne  bottles  and  glasses 
were  lying  on  the  table,  and  the  room  was  full  of  the  scent 
of  tobacco  smoke.  He  discovered  that  two  men  of  his 
own  college  had  been  calling  upon  her.  A scene  ensued, 
which  was  only  one  of  many.  I have  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  going  into  all  the  wretched  details  of  what  is  a very 
common  story ; but  it  is  sufiScient  to  say  that  Bradley  dis- 
covered himself  tied  miserably  to  a creature  without 
honour,  without  education,  without  virtue,  sometimes 
without  decency.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  cast  her  off  or 
expose  her,  but  during  the  Vacation  took  her  with  him  to 
London,  trying  hard  to  reclaim  her.  It  was  while  they 
were  stopping  there  that  she  relieved  him  of  aU  further 
suspense  by  walking  off*  one  day  with  all  his  ready  cash, 
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and  joining  an  officer  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  by 
accident  in  the  open  street.  Bradley  searched  for  her 
everywhere  without  success.  It  was  not  for  many  weeks 
afterwards  that  he  received  a line  from  her,  addressed  from 
Gibraltar,  telling  him  that  she  was  en  route  for  India,  and 
that  she  had  no  wish  either  to  see  him  or  to  hear  from  him 
again. 

So  she  disappeared  from  his  life,  and  when  the  report 
of  her  death  reached  him  he  was  touched,  but  secretly 
relieved.  Few  even  of  his  own  personal  friends  knew 
much  of  this  chapter  of  his  experience.  He  had  been  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  actual  marriage  to  the  woman  as  dark 
as  possible.  So  he  entered  the  Church  a free  man,  and 
purer  than  most  men  in  having  only  one  unfortunate 
record,  throughout  which  he  had  acted  honourably,  on  his 
conscience. 

And  now,  after  all  those  years,  she  had  arisen  from  the 
grave  ! At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  most  threatened 
with  other  perils  of  body  and  of  soul,  and  when  his  place  in 
the  world  of  work  and  duty  was  most  insecure,  she  had 
appeared,  to  drive  him  to  despair  ! He  had  been  so  certain 
that  she  had  passed  away,  with  all  her  sins,  that  she  had 
become  in  time  almost  a sad,  sweet  memory  of  one  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  And  all  the  time  she  had 
been  roaming  up  and  down  the  earth,  painted  and  disso- 
lute, cruel  and  predatory — no  longer  a reckless  girl,  but  a 
cold,  calculating  woman,  with  all  the  audacity  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

But  she  was  worse,  he  thought ; she,  in  her  splendour 
of  wealth  and  mature  beauty,  was  infinitely  fouler.  How 
calmly  she  wore  her  infamy ! how  lightly  she  trafficked 
with  him  for  his  silence,  for  his  complicity  ! Unconscious 
of  her  own  monstrosity,  she  dared  to  bargain  with  him — 
her  husband — a priest  of  Christ ! 

Let  those  who  sympathise  with  Bradley  in  his  despair 
beware  of  sharing  his  revengeful  thoughts.  In  simple 
fact,  the  woman  was  rising,  not  falling ; her  life,  bad  as  it 
was  from  certain  points  of  view,  was  still  a certain  advance 
upon  what  it  once  had  been — was  certainly  a purer  and  an 
honester  life  than  that  of  many  men ; than  that,  for 
example,  of  the  honoured  member  of  the  aristocracy 
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who  paid  her  bills.  She  was  faithful  to  this  man,  and  her 
one  dream  was  to  secure  comfort  and  security  for  her 
child.  She  had  never  loved  Bradley,  and  had  never  pre- 
tended to  love  him.  She  did  not  wish  to  bring  him  any 
unhappiness.  She  had,  as  she  expressed  it,  divorced  her- 
self, and,  according  to  her  conceptions  of  morality,  she 
owed  him  no  obligation. 

But  the  more  he  thought  of  her  and  of  the  fatality  of 
her  resurrection,  the  more  his  whole  soul  arose  in  hate 
against  her. 

Of  course  there  was  one  way  which  led  to  liberty,  the 
one  which  she  had  implored  him  not  to  take.  The  law 
could  doubtless  at  once  grant  him  a formal  divorce  from 
the  woman ; but  this  could  not  be  done  without  publicity, 
from  which  his  soul  shrank  in  horror.  He  pictured  to 
himself  how  his  adversaries  would  exult  on  seeing  his 
name  dragged  through  the  mud  ! No  ; come  what  might, 
he  would  never  think  of  that ! 

I cannot  follow  either  his  spiritual  or  his  bodily 
^'anderings  any  further  at  present.  He  walked  the  night 
away,  not  returning  to  his  hotel  until  early  dawn,  when, 
pale,  dishevelled,  and  wild,  like  a man  after  a night’s 
dissipation  (as,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  the  waiter,  whose 
experience  of  clergymen  on  town  visits,  was  not  small),  he 
called  for  his  hand-bag,  had  a hasty  wash,  and  crept  away 
to  take  the  morning  train. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ALMA. 

Blue-buskin’d,  with  the  softest  turquoise  blue, 

Paint,  as  the  speedwell’s  azure  dim  with  dew  ; 

As  far  away  in  hue 

As  heaven  the  dainty  shade  is, 

From  the  dark  ultra-blue 

Of  literary  ladies. — The  MasJc^ 

On  the  morning  that  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Bradley,  Vicar  of 
Fensea,  had  his  memorable  interview  with  the  Bishop  of 
Darkdale  and  Dells,  Miss  Alma  Craik,  of  the  Larches, 
walked  on  the  home  farm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
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of  her  dwelling,  accompanied  by  her  dear  friend  and  com- 
panion Agatha  Combe,  and  attended  by  half  a dozen  dogs 
of  all  sizes,  from  a melancholy  old  St.  Bernard  to  a frivolous 
Dandie  Dinmont. 

The  two  ladies,  strolling  along  side  by  side,  presented 
a curious  contrast,  which  was  heightened  not  a little  by 
their  peculiarities  of  costume.  Miss  Craik,  bright  as  Eos, 
and  tall  and  graceful  as  a willow- wand,  was  clad  in  a pink 
morning  dress,  with  pink  plush  hat  to  match,  and  carried 
a parasol  of  the  same  colour.  She  walked  lightly,  with  a 
carriage  which  her  detractors  called  proud,  but  which  her 
admirers  thought  infinitely  easy  and  charming  ; conveying 
to  the  most  casual  observer  that  she  was  a young  lady  with 
a will  of  her  own,  perfectly  mistress  of  herself,  and  at 
home  among  her  possessions.  Miss  Combe,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  very  short,  scant  of  breath,  and  dressed  in  a 
costume  which  looked  like  widow’s  weeds,  but  which  was 
nothing  of  the  sort,  for  at  five-and -fifty  she  was  still  a 
virgin.  Her  face  was  round  and  sunny,  her  eyes  were 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  few  could  have  recognised,  in  so 
homely  and  kindly  looking  a person,  the  champion  of  ^ 
Woman’s  Eights,  the  leader-writer  of  the  ‘ Morning  News,’ 
and  the  champion  Agnostic  of  the  controversial  reviews. 

Yet  Miss  Combe,  though  mild  enough  as  a woman,  wss 
terribly  fierce  as  a writer.  She  had  inherited  her  style 
and  opinions  from  her  father,  a friend  and  playfellow 
(if  such  an  expression  may  be  applied  to  persons  who  ^ 
never  played)  of  John  Mill.  She  had  been  crammed  very 
early  with  Greek,  Latin,  moral  science,  and  philosophy ; 
and  she  would  certainly  have  developed  into  a female  of 
the  genus  Griffin,  had  it  not  been  for  a pious  aunt  who 
invited  her  once  a year  into  the  country,  and  there 
managed  to  fill  her  lungs  with  fresh  air  and  her  mind  with 
a certain  kind  of  natural  religion.  When  Agnosticism 
was  first  invented  she  clutched  at  the  word,  and  enrolled 
herself  as  an  amazon  militant  under  the  banner  of  the 
creed.  She  hated  two  things  about  equally — Materialism 
and  dogmatic  Christianity.  She  was,  in  fact,  a busy  little 
woman,  with  a kind  heart,  and  a brain  not  quite  big 
enough  to  grasp  all  the  issues  she  was  so  fond  of  discussing. 

Miss  Craik  had  met  her  in  London,  and  had  taken  to 
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her  immediately — chiefly,  i£  the  truth  must  be  told,  on 
account  of  her  opinions ; for  though  Miss  Craik  herself 
was  nominally  a Christian,  she  was  already  a sufficiently 
lax  one  to  enjoy  all  forms  of  heterodoxy.  They  had  come 
together  first  on  one  great  qucestio  vexata^  that  of  vivi- 
section, for  they  both  adored  dogs,  and  Miss  Combe  was 
their  most  uncompromising  champion  against  the  users  of 
the  scalpel.  So  it  happened  in  the  course  of  time  that 
they  spent  a part  of  the  year  together.  The  Larches  was 
Miss  Combe’s  house  whenever  she  chose  to  come  to  it, 
which  was  very  often,  and  she  became,  in  a certain  sense, 
the  companion  of  her  rich  young  friend. 

Their  way  lay  along  green  uplands  with  a distant  sight 
of  the  sea,  and  they  followed  the  footpath  which  led  from 
field  to  field. 

Presently  Miss  Combe,  vsomewhat  out  of  breath,  seated 
herself  on  the  foot-rest  of  a stile. 

‘ Won’t  you  take  a rest,  dear  ? ^ she  said  ; ‘ there’s  room 
for  two.’ 

The  young  lady  shook  her  head.  As  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  her  companion,  one  peculiarity  of  hers  became 
manifest.  She  was  rather  short-sighted,  and,  whenever 
examining  anything  or  anybody,  slightly  closed  her  eye- 
lashes. 

‘ If  I were  as  rich  as  you,’  continued  Miss  Combe  after 
a pause,  ‘ I know  what  I should  do  with  my  money.’ 

‘ Indeed  ! pray  tell  me.’ 

‘ I should  build  a church  to  the  New  Faith  ! ’ 

‘ Are  you  serious?  ’ said  Alma  merrily.  ‘ Unfortunately, 
I don’t  know  what  the  new  faith  is.’ 

‘ The  faith  of  Humanity ; not  Comte’s,  which  is  Frenchi- 
fied rubbish,  but  the  beautiful  faith  in  human  perfection 
and  the  divine  future  of  the  race.  Just  think  what  a 
Church  it  would  make  ! In  the  centre  an  altar  ‘‘  to  the 
Unknown  God”;  painted  windows  all  round,  with  the 
figures  of  all  the  great  teachers,  from  Socrates  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  figures  of  the  planets, 
if  you  like,  on  the  celestial  roof.’ 

^I  don’t  quite  see,  Agatha,  in  what  respect  the  new 
Church  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  one,’  returned 
Alma ; and  as  she  spoke  her  eyes  travelled  over  the  stiU 
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landscape,  and  saw  far  away,  between  her  and  the  sea,  the 
glittering  spire  of  the  church  of  Fensea. 

‘ It  would  be  different  in  every  particular,’  said  Mis? 
Combe  good-humouredly.  ‘In  the  first  place,  the  architec- 
ture would  be,  of  course,  pure  Greek,  and  there  would  be 
none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  superstition.’ 

‘And  Jesus  Christ? — would  He  have  any  place  there 
at  all  ? or  would  you  banish  Him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods?  * 

‘ Heaven  forbid  ! He  should  be  pictured  in  the  very 
central  window,  over  the  altar — not  bleeding,  horrible,  and 
crucified,  but  as  the  happy  painters  represented  Him  in  the 
early  centuries,  a beautiful  young  Shepherd — yes,  beautiful 
as  Apollo — carrying  under  His  arm  a stray  lamb.’ 

Alma  sighed,  and  shook  her  head  again.  She  was 
amused  with  her  friend’s  opinions,  and  they  never  seemed 
to  shock  her,  but  her  own  attitude  of  mind  with  regard  to 
Christianity  was  very  different. 

‘ I don’t  think  we  have  got  so  far  as  that  yet,’  she  said,^ 
still  watching  the  distant  spire.  ‘If  you  abolish  Christ 
crucified  you  abolish  Christ  the  Saviour  altogether;  for 
sorrow,  suffering,  and  death  were  the  signs  of  His  heavenly 
mission.  Besides,  I am  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  opinion,  and 
think  we  have  too  many  churches  already.’ 

‘ Does  he  think  so  ? ’ exclaimed  Miss  Combe  with  some 
surprise. 

‘ Yes,  I have  often  heard  him  say  that  God’s  temple  is 
the  best — the  open  fields  for  a floor  and  the  vaulted  heavens 
for  a roof.’ 

Miss  Combe  rose,  and  they  strolled  on  together. 

‘ Is  he  as  heterodox  as  ever  ? ’ asked  Miss  Combe. 

‘ Mr.  Bradley  ? I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by 
heterodox,  but  he  has  his  own  opinions  on  the  articles  of 
his  religion.’ 

‘Just  so.  He  doesn’t  believe  in  the  miracles,  for 
example.’ 

‘ Have  you  heard  him  say  so  ? ’ 

‘ Not  explicitly,  but  I have  heard ' 

‘ You  mustn’t  believe  all  the  nonsense  you  hear,’  cried 
Alma  eagerly.  ‘ He  is  too  intellectual  for  the  people,  and 
they  don’t  understand  him.  You  shall  go  to  church  next 
Sunday,  and  hear  him  preach.’ 
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‘ But  I’m  not  a cliurcli-goer,’  said  the  elder  lady, 
smiling.  ‘ On  Sundays  I always  read  Herbert  Spencer, 
Sermons  are  always  so  stupid.’ 

‘ Not  always.  Wait  till  you  hear  Mr.  Bradley.  When 
I listen  to  him,  I always  think  of  the  great  Abelard,  whom 
they  called  “ the  angel  of  bright  discourse.”  He  says  such 
wonderful  things,  and  his  voice  is  so  beautiful.  As  he 
speaks,  the  church  seems  indeed  a narrow  place — too  small 
for  such  words,  for  such  a speaker ; and  you  long  to  hear 
him  on  some  mountain  top,  preaching  to  a multitude  under 
the  open  sky.’ 

Miss  Combe  did  not  answer,  but  peeping  sideways  at 
her  companion  she  saw  that  her  face  was  warmly  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  were  strangely  bright  and  sparkling.  She 
knew  something,  but  not  much,  of  Alma’s  relations  with 
the  vicar,  and  she  hoped  with  all  her  heart  that  they  would 
never  lead  to  matrimony.  Alma  was  too  wise  a vestal,  too 
precious  to  the  cause  of  causes,  to  be  thrown  away  on  a 
mere  country  clergyman.  In  fact.  Miss  Combe  had  an 
errant  brother  of  her  own  who,  though  an  objectionable 
person,  was  a freethinker,  and  in  her  eyes  just  the  sort  of 
husband  for  her  friend.  He  was  rather  poor,  not  parti- 
cularly handsome,  and  somewhat  averse  to  soap  and  water ; 
but  he  had  held  his  own  in  platform  argument  with  divers 
clergymen,  and  was  generally  accounted  a ticklish  subject 
for  the  Christians.  So  she  presently  remarked : — 

‘ The  finest  speaker  I ever  heard  is  my  brother  Tom. 
I wish  you  could  hear 

Alma  had  never  done  so,  and,  indeed,  had  never  en- 
countered the  worthy  in  question. 

‘ Is  he  a clergyman  ? ’ she  asked  innocently. 

‘ Heaven  forbid  ! ’ cried  Miss  Combe.  ‘ No  ; he  speaks 
at  the  Hall  of  Science.’ 

‘Oh  I’ 

‘We  don’t  quite  agree  philosophically,  for  he  is  too 
thick  with  Bradlaugh’s  party,  but  I know  he’s  coming 
round  to  Agnosticism.  Poor  Tom  ! He  is  so  clever,  and 
has  been  so  unfortunate.  He  married  miserably,  you 
know.’ 

‘ Indeed,’  said  Alma,  not  much  interested. 

‘ There  was  a black-eyed  sibyl  of  a woman  who  admired 
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one  of  the  Socialist  lecturers,  and  when  he  died  actually 
went  to  his  lodgings,  cut  ofE  his  head,  and  carried  it  home 
under  her  cloak  in  the  omnibus.* 

‘ Horrible  ! * said  Alma  with  a shudder.  ‘ But  what 
for?* 

‘ To  boil,  my  dear,  so  that  she  might  keep  the  skull  as  a 
sacred  relic  ! When  Tom  was  introduced  to  her  she  had  it 
under  a glass  case  on  her  mantelpiece.  Well,  she  was  a 
very  intellectual  creature,  wonderfully  advanced,”  as  they 
call  it,  and  Tom  was  infatuated  enough  to  make  her  his 
wife.  They  lived  together  for  a year  or  so ; after  which 
she  took  to  Spiritualism,  and  finally  died  in  a madhouse. 
So  poor  Tom’s  free,  and  I hope  when  he  marries  again  he’ll 
be  more  lucky.’ 

Of  course  Miss  Combe  did  not  for  a moment  believe 
that  her  brother  would  have  ever  had  any  attraction  in  the 
eyes  of  her  rich  friend ; for  Tom  Combe  was  the  reverse 
of  winsome,  even  to  humbler  maidens — few  of  whom  felt 
drawn  to  a man  who  never  brushed  his  hair,  had  a beard 
like  a Communist  refugee,  and  smelt  strongly  of  beer  and 
tobacco.  But  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  Miss  Combe 
could  not  forbear  putting  in  a word  in  season. 

The  word  made  little  or  no  impression.  The  stately 
beauty  walked  silently  on  full  of  her  own  thoughts  and 
dreams. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

A SIDE  CURRENT. 

That  bore  of  bores — a tedious  male  cousin  ! — Old  Play, 

Loitering  slowly  onward  from  stile  to  stile,  from  field  to 
field,  and  from  pasture  to  pasture,  the  two  ladies  at  last 
reached  a country  road  leading  right  through  the  heart  of 
the  parish,  and  commanding  from  time  to  time  a view  of 
the  distant  sea.  They  found  Fensea,  as  usual,  fast  asleep, 
basking  in  the  midst  of  its  own  breath  ; the  red-tiled 
houses  dormant,  the  population  invisible,  save  in  the  square 
or  market-place  opposite  the  tavern,  where  a drowsy  cart- 
horse was  blinking  into  a water  trough,  and  a somnambu- 
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listic  ostler  was  vacantly  looking  on.  Even  in  the  open 
shops  such  as  Eadford  the  linendraper’s  and  Summerhayea 
the  grocer’s,  nothing  seemed  doing.  But  just  as  they  left 
the  village  behind  them,  and  saw  in  front  of  them  the  spire 
of  the  village  church  peeping  through  the  trees,  they 
suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  a human  being  who  was 
walking  towards  them  in  great  haste  and  with  some 
indications  of  ill-temper. 

‘ Ah,  here  you  are  ! ’ ejaculated  this  individual.  ‘ I 
have  been  hunting  for  you  up  and  down.’ 

He  was  a man  under  thirty,  and  looking  very  little 
over  twenty,  though  his  face  showed  little  of  the  brightness 
and  candour  of  early  manhood.  His  hair  was  cropped 
close  and  he  was  clean-shaven;  his  eyes  were  yellowish 
and  large,  of  an  expression  so  fixed  and  peculiar  as  to  have 
been  compared  by  irreverent  friends  to  ‘ hard-boiled  eggs  ’ ; 
his  forehead  was  low,  his  jaw  coarse  and  determined. 
With  regard  to  his  dress,  it  was  of  the  description  known 
as  horsey;  short  coat  and  tight-fitting  trousers  of  light 
tweed,  a low-crowned  hat  of  the  same  material,  white 
neckcloth  fastened  by  a horseshoe  pin. 

This  was  George  Craik,  son  of  Sir  George  Craik,  Bart., 
of  Craik  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Alma’s  cousin 
on  her  father’s  side. 

Alma  greeted  him  with  a nod,  while  he  shook  hands 
with  her  companion. 

‘ Did  you  ride  over,  George  ? ’ she  inquired. 

‘Yes;  I put  my  nag  up  at  the  George,  and  walked  up 
to  the  Larches.  Not  finding  you  at  home,  I strolled  down 
to  the  vicarage,  thinking  to  find  you  there.  But  old 
Bradley  is  not  at  home ; so  I suppose  there  was  no 
attraction  to  take  you.’ 

The  young  lady’s  cheek  flushed,  and  she  looked  at  her 
relation,  not  too  amicably. 

‘ Old  Bradley,  as  you  call  him  (though  he  is  about  your 
own  age,  I suppose),  is  away  in  London.  Did  you  want 
to  see  him  ? ’ 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  struck  at  his  boots 
irritably  with  his  riding-whip. 

‘ I wanted  to  see  you,  as  I told  you.  By  the  way, 
though,  what’s  this  they're  telling  me  about  Bradley  and 
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the  Bishop  ? He’s  come  to  the  length  of  his  tether  at  last, 

I suppose?  Well,  I always  said  he  was  no  better  than  an 
atheist,  and  a confounded  radical  into  the  bargain.’ 

‘An  atheist,  I presume,’  returned  the  young  lady 
superciliously,  ‘is  a person  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being.  When  you  describe  Mr.  Bradley  as  one, 
you  forget  he  is  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ.’ 

George  Craik  scowled,  and  then  laughed  contemptu- 
ously. 

‘ Of  course  you  defend  him  ! ’ he  cried.  You  will  tell 
me  next,  I dare  say,  that  you  share  his  opinions.’ 

‘ When  you  explain  to  me  what  they  are,  I will  inform 
you,’  responded  Alma,  moving  slowly  on,  while  George 
lounged  after  her,  and  Miss  Combe  listened  in  amused 
amazement. 

‘ It’s  a scandal,’  proceeded  the  young  man,  ‘ that  a 
fellow  like  that  should  retain  a living  in  the  Church. 
Cripps  tells  me  that  his  sermon  last  Sunday  went  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  Bible.  I myself  have  heard  him  say  that 
some  German  fellow  had  proved  the  Gospels  to  be  a tissue  ^ 
of  falsehoods.’ 

Without  directly  answering  this  invective,  Alma  looked 
coldly  round  at  her  cousin  over  her  shoulder.  Her  ex- 
pression was  not  encouraging,  and  her  manner  showed  a 
very  natural  irritation. 

‘ How  amiable  we  are  this  morning  ! ’ she  exclaimed. 

‘ Pray,  do  you  come  all  the  way  from  Craik  to  give  me  a 
discussion  on  the  whole  duty  of  a Christian  clergyman  ? 
Keally,  George,  such  attempts  at  edification  have  a curious 
effect,  coming  from  you.'^ 

The  young  man  flushed  scarlet,  and  winced  nervously 
under  his  cousin’s  too  ardent  contempt. 

‘ I don’t  pretend  to  be  a saint,’  he  said,  ‘ but  I know 
what  I’m  talking  about.  I call  Bradley  a renegade  ! It’s 
a mean  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  money  for  preaching 
opinions  in  which  a man  does  not  believe.’ 

‘ Only  just  now  you  said  that  he  preached  heresy — or 
atheism — whatever  you  like  to  call  it.’ 

‘ Yes ; and  is  paid  for  preaching  the  very  reverse.* 

Alma  could  no  longer  conceal  her  irritation. 

‘ Why  should  we  discuss  a topic  you  do  not  under-* 
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stand  ? Mr.  Bradley  is  a gentleman  whose  aims  are  too 
high  for  the  ordinary  comprehension,  that  is  all.’ 

‘ Of  course  you  think  me  a fool,  and  are  polite  enough 
to  say  so  ! ’ persisted  George.  ‘ Well,  I should  not  mind 
so  much  if  Bradley  had  not  succeeded  in  infecting  yoiij  with 
his  pernicious  opinions.  He  has  done  so,  though  you  may 
deny  it  I Since  he  came  to  the  neighbourhood,  you  have 
not  been  like  the  same  girl.  The  fellow  ought  to  be 
horsewhipped  if  he  had  his  deserts.’ 

Alma  stopped  short,  and  looked  the  speaker  in  the  face. 

‘ Be  good  enough  to  leave  me, — and  come  back  when 
you  are  in  a better  temper.’ 

George  gave  a disagreeable  laugh. 

‘No;  I’m  coming  to  lunch  with  you.’ 

‘That  you  shall  not,  unless  you  promise  to  conduct 
yourself  like  a gentleman.’ 

‘ Well,  hang  the  parson,  since  you  can’t  bear  him  to  be 
discussed.  I didn’t  come  over  to  quarrel.’ 

‘You  generally  succeed  in  doing  so,  however.’ 

‘ No  fault  of  mine  ; you  snap  a fellow’s  head  off,  when 
he  wants  to  give  you  a bit  of  good  advice.  There,  there,’ 
he  added,  laughing  again,  but  not  cordially^  ‘ let  us  drop 
the  subject.  I want  something  to  eat.’ 

Alma  echoed  the  laugh,  with  about  an  equal  amount 
of  cordiality. 

‘Now  you  are  talking  of  what  you  do  understand. 
Lunch  will  be  served  at  two.’ 

As  she  spoke  they  were  passing  by  the  church  gate,  and 
saw,  across  the  churchyard,  with  its  long  rank  grass,  and 
tombstones  stained  with  mossy  slime,  the  old  parish  church 
of  Fensea: — a quaint  timeworn  structure,  with  an  arched 
and  gargoyled  entrance.  Gothic  windows,  and  a belfry  of 
strange  device.  High  up  in  the  belfry,  and  on  the  boughs 
of  the  great  ash-trees  surrounding  the  burial  acre,  jackdaws 
were  gathered,  sleepily  discussing  the  weather  and  their 
family  affairs.  A footpath,  much  overgrown  with  grass, 
crossed  from  the  church  porch  to  a door  in  the  weather- 
beaten wall  communicating  with  the  adjacent  vicarage — a 
large,  dismal,  old-fashioned  residence,  buried  in  gloomy 
foliage. 

Miss  Oombe  glanced  at  church  and  churchyard  with 
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the  air  of  superior  enlightenment  which  a Christian  mission- 
ary might  assume  on  approaching  some  temple  of  Buddha 
or  Brahma.  George,  glancing  over  the  wall,  uttered  an 
exclamation, 

‘ What’s  the  matter  now  ? ’ demanded  Alma. 

‘ Brown’s  blind  mare  grazing  among  the  graves,’  said 
young  Craik  with  righteous  indignation.  He  was  about  to 
enlarge  further  on  the  delinquencies  of  the  vicar,  and  the 
shameful  condition  of  the  parish,  of  which  he  had  just  dis- 
covered a fresh  illustration,  but,  remembering  his  recent 
experience,  he  controlled  himself  and  contented  himself 
with  throwing  a stone  at  the  animal,  which  was  leisurely 
cropping  the  grass  surrounding  an  ancient  headstone. 
They  walked  on,  and  passed  the  front  of  the  vicarage, 
which  looked  out  through  sombre  ash-trees  on  the  road. 
The  place  seemed  dreary  and  desolate  enough,  despite  a 
few  flower-beds  and  a green  lawn.  The  windows  were 
mantled  in  dark  ivy,  which  drooped  in  heavy  clusters  over 
the  gloomy  door. 

Leaving  the  vicarage  behind  them,  the  three  followed 
the  country  road  for  about  a mile,  when,  passing  through 
the  gate  of  a pretty  lodge,  they  entered  an  avenue  of  larch- 
trees  leading  up  to  the  mansion  to  which  they  gave  their 
name.  Here  all  was  bright  and  well-kept,  the  grass  swards 
cleanly  swept  and  variegated  with  flower-beds,  and  leading 
on  to  shrubberies  full  of  flowering  trees.  The  house  itself, 
an  elegant  modern  structure,  stood  upon  a slight  eminence, 
and  was  reached  by  two  marble  terraces  commanding  a 
sunny  view  of  the  open  fields  and  distant  sea. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  the  Larches,  with  a 
large  extent  of  the  surrounding  property,  belonged  to  Miss 
Alma  Craik  in  her  own  right,  the  lady  being  an  orphan 
and  an  only  child.  Her  father,  a rich  railway  contractor, 
had  bought  the  property  and  built  the  house  just  before 
she  was  born.  During  her  infancy  her  mother  had  died, 
and  before  she  was  of  age  her  father  too  had  joined  the 
great  majority ; so  that  she  found  herself,  at  a very  early 
age,  the  heiress  to  a large  property,  and  with  no  relations 
in  the  world  save  her  uncle.  Sir  George  Craik,  and  his  son. 
Sir  George,  who  had  been  knighted  on  the  completion  of  a 
great  railway  bridge  considered  a triumph  of  engineering 
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skill,  had  bought  an  adjacent  property  at  about  the  time 
when  his  brother  purchased  the  lands  of  Fensea. 

The  same  contrast  which  was  noticeable  between  the 
cousins  had  existed  between  the  brothers,  Thomas  and 
George  Craik.  They  were  both  Scotchmen,  and  had  begun 
life  as  common  working  engineers,  but  there  the  resem- 
blance ceased.  Thomas  had  been  a comparative  recluse, 
thoughtful,  melancholy,  of  advanced  opinions,  fond  of  books 
and  abstruse  speculation  ; and  his  daughter's  liberal  educa- 
tion had  been  the  consequence  of  his  culture,  and  in  a 
measure  of  his  radicalism.  George  was  a man  of  the  world, 
quick,  fond  of  money,  a Conservative  in  politics,  and  a 
courtier  by  disposition,  whose  ambition  was  to  found  a 
‘ family,’  and  who  disapproved  of  all  social  changes  un- 
connected with  the  spread  of  the  railway  system  and  the 
success  of  his  own  commercial  speculations.  Young  George 
was  his  only  son,  and  had  acquired,  at  a very  early  age, 
all  the  instincts  (not  to  speak  of  many  of  the  vices)  of  the 
born  aristocrat.  He  was  particularly  sensitive  on  the  score 
of  his  lowly  origin,  and  his  great  grudge  against  society  was 
that  it  had  not  provided  him  with  an  old-fashioned  ancestry. 
Failing  the  fact,  he  assumed  all  the  fiction,  of  an  hereditary 
heir  of  the  soil,  but  would  have  given  half  his  heirloom  to 
anyone  who  could  have  produced  for  him  an  authentic 
‘ family  tree,’  and  convinced  him  that,  despite  his  father’s 
beginnings,  his  blood  had  in  it  a dash  of  ‘ blue.’ 

George  Craik  lunched  with  his  cousin  and  her  com- 
panion in  a spacious  chamber,  communicating  with  the 
terrace  by  French  windows  opening  to  the  ground.  He  was 
not  a conversationalist,  and  the  meal  passed  in  comparative 
silence.  Alma  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  young 
man  was  unusually  preoccupied  and  taciturn. 

At  last  he  rose  without  ceremony,  strolled  out  on  the 
terrace,  and  lit  a cigar.  He  paced  up  and  down  for  some 
minutes,  then,  with  the  air  of  one  whose  mind  is  made  up, 
he  looked  in  and  beckoned  to  his  cousin. 

‘ Come  out  here,’  he  said.  ‘ Never  mind  your  hat ; 
there  is  no  sun  to  speak  of.’ 

After  a moment’s  hesitation  she  stepped  out  and  joined 
him. 

‘ Do  you  want  me  ? ’ she  asked,  carelessly.  ‘ I would 
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rather  leave  you  to  your  smoke  and  go  to  the  library  with 
Miss  Combe.  We’re  studying  Herbert  Spencer’s  First 
Principles  ” together,  and  she  reads  a portion  aloud  every 
afternoon.’ 

She  knew  that  something  was  coming  by  the  fixed  gaze 
with  which  he  regarded  her,  and  the  peculiar  expression  in 
his  eyes.  His  manner  was  far  less  like  that  of  a lover  than 
that  of  a somewhat  sulky  and  tyrannical  elder  brother ; 
and  indeed  they  had  been  so  much  together  from  childhood 
upward  that  she  felt  the  relation  between  them  to  be  quite 
a fraternal  one.  Nevertheless,  his  mind  just  then  was 
occupied  with  a warmer  sentiment — the  one  indeed  which 
often  leads  the  way  to  wedlock. 

He  began  abruptly  enough. 

‘ I say,  Alma,  how  long  is  this  to  last  ? ’ he  demanded, 
not  without  asperity. 

‘ What,  pray  ? ’ 

‘ Our  perpetual  misunderstandings.  I declare  if  I did 
not  know  what  a queer  girl  you  are,  I should  think  you 
detested  me.’ 

‘ I like  you  well  enough,  George — when  you  are  agree- 
able, which  is  not  so  often  as  I could  wish.’ 

Thus  she  answered,  with  a somewhat  weary  laugh. 

‘ But  you  know  I like  you  better  than  anything  in  the 
world,’  he  cried,  eagerly.  ‘ You  know  I have  set  my  heart 
on  making  you  my  wife.’ 

‘ Don’t  talk  nonsense,  George  I ’ replied  Alma.  ‘ Love 
between  cousins  is  an  absurdity.’ 

She  would  have  added  an  ‘ enormity,’  having  during 
her  vagrant  studies  imbibed  strong  views  on  the  subject  of 
consanguinity,  but,  advanced  as  she  was,  she  was  not  quite 
advanced  enough  to  discuss  a physiological  and  social 
problem  with  the  man  who  wanted  to  marry  her.  In 
simple  truth,  she  had  the  strongest  personal  objection  to 
her  cousin  in  his  present  character  of  lover. 

‘ I don’t  see  the  absurdity  of  it,’  answered  the  young 
man,  ‘ nor  does  my  father.  His  heart  is  set  upon  this 
match,  as  you  know ; and  besides,  he  does  not  at  all  approve 
of  your  living  the  life  you  do — alone,  without  a protector, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.’ 

By  this  time  Alma  had  quite  recovered  herself,  and 
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was  able  to  reassume  the  air  of  sweet  superiority  which  is 
at  once  so  bewitching  in  a pretty  woman,  or  so  irritating. 
It  did  not  bewitch  George  Craik ; it  irritated  him  beyond 
measure.  A not  inconsiderable  experience  of  vulgar 
amours  in  the  country,  not  to  speak  of  the  business  known 
as  ‘ sowing  wild  oats  ’ in  Paris  and  London,  had  familiarised 
him  with  a different  type  of  woman.  In  his  cousin’s 
presence  he  felt,  not  abashed,  but  at  a disadvantage.  She 
had  a manner,  too,  of  talking  down  to  him  as  to  a younger 
brother,  which  he  disliked  exceedingly ; and  more  than 
once,  when  he  had  talked  to  her  in  the  language  of  love, 
he  had  smarted  under  her  ridicule. 

So  now,  instead  of  taking  the  matter  too  seriously,  she 
smiled  frankly  in  his  face  and  quietly  took  his  arm. 

‘ You  must  not  talk  like  that,  George,’  she  said,  walking 
up  and  down  with  him.  ‘ When  you  do,  I feel  as  if  you 
were  a very  little  boy  and  I quite  an  old  woman.  Even  if 
I cared  for  you  in  that  way — and  I don’t,  and  never  shall 
— we  are  not  at  all  suited  to  each  other ; our  thoughts  and 
aims  in  life  are  altogether  different.  I like  you  very  much 
as  a cousin,  of  course,  and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  I can 
never  think  of  you  as  a husband.  Don’t  talk  of  it  again, 
please  ! — and  forgive  me  for  being  quite  frank.  I should 
not  like  you  to  have  any  misconception  on  the  subject.’ 

‘ I know  what  it  is,’  he  cried,  angrily;  ‘it  is  that  clergy- 
man fellow  ! He  has  come  between  us.’ 

‘ Nothing  of  the  sort,’  answered  Alma  with  heightened 
colour.  ‘ If  there  was  not  another  man  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  all  the  same  so  far  as  you  and  I are  concerned.’ 

‘ I don’t  believe  a word  of  it.  Bradley  is  your  choice 
A pretty  choice  ! A fellow  who  is  almost  a beggar,  and  in 
a very  short  time  will  be  kicked  out  of  the  Church  as  a 
heretic.’ 

She  released  his  arm  and  drew  away  from  him  in  deep 
exasperation  ; but  her  feeling  towards  him  was  still  that  of 
an  elder  sister  annoyed  at  the  gaucherie  of  a privileged 
brother. 

‘ If  you  continue  to  talk  like  that  of  Mr.  Bradley,  we 
shall  quarrel,  George.  I think  you  had  better  go  home 
now  and  think  it  over.  In  any  case,  you  will  do  no  good 
by  abusing  an  innocent  man  who  is  vastly  your  superior.’ 
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All  the  bad  blood  o£  George  Craik’s  heart  now  mounted 
to  his  face,  and  his  frame  shook  with  rage. 

‘Bradley  will  h?ve  to  reckon  with  me,’  he  exclaimed, 
furiously.  ‘ What  right  has  he  to  raise  his  eyes  towards 
you?  Until  he  came  down  here,  we  were  the  best  of 
friends ; but  he’  has  poisoned  your  heart  against  me  and 
against  all  your  friends.  Never  mind  ! I’ll  have  it  out  with 
him  before  many  days  are  done  1 ’ 

Without  deigning  to  reply,  Alma  walked  from  him  into 
the  house. 

An  hour  later  George  Craik  mounted  his  horse  at  the 
inn  and  rode  furiously  homeward.  An  observer  of  human 
nature,  noticing  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
taking  count  of  his  square- set  jaw  and  savage  mouth, 
'would  have  concluded  perhaps  that  Alma  estimated  his 
opposition,  and  perhaps  his  whole  character,  somewhat  too 
lightly.  He  had  a bull-dog’s  tenacity  when  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  a course  of  action. 

But  when  he  was  gone  the  high-spirited  lady  of  his 
affections  dismissed  him  completely  from  her  thoughts. 
She  joined  Miss  Combe  in  the  library,  and  was  soon  busy 
with  the  problem  of  the  Unknowable,  as  presented  in  the  ^ 
pages  of  the  clearest-headed  philosopher  of  our  time. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

MYSTIFICATIONS, 

‘ What  God  hath  joined,  no  man  shall  put  asunder/ 

Even  so  I heard  the  preacher  cry — and  blunder ! 

Alas,  the  sweet  old  text  applied  could  be 
Only  in  Eden,  or  in  Arcady. 

This  text,  methinks,  is  apter,  more  in  season — 

‘ What  man  joins,  God  shall  sunder — when  there’s  reason  ! ’ 

Mayfair  : a Satire, 

Ambrose  Bradley  came  back  from  London  a miserable 
man.  Alighting  late  in  the  evening  at  the  nearest  railway 
station,  nearly  ten  miles  distant,  he  left  his  bag  to  be  sent 
on  by  the  carrier,  and  walked  home  through  the  darkness 
on  foot.  It  was  late  when  he  knocked  at  the  vicarage 
door,  and  was  admitted  by  his  housekeeper,  a melancholy 
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village  woman,  whose  husband  combined  the  offices  of 
gardener  and  sexton.  The  house  was  dark  and  desolate, 
like  his  thoughts.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and 
at  once  occupied  himself  in  writing  his  sermon  for  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday.  This  task  occupied  him  until 
the  early  summer  dawn  crept  coldly  into  the  room. 

The  Sunday  came,  dull  and  rainy ; and  Bradley  went 
forth  to  face  his  congregation  with  a deepening  sense  of 
guilt  and  shame.  A glance  showed  him  that  Alma  occu- 
pied her  usual  place,  close  under  the  pulpit,  but  he  was 
careful  not  to  meet  her  eyes.  Not  far  from  her  sat  Sir 
George  Craik  and  his  son,  both  looking  the  very  reverse 
of  pious  minded. 

It  was  a very  old  church,  with  low  Gothic  arches  and 
narrow  painted  windows,  through  which  little  sunlight 
ever  came.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave  was  the  tomb  of  the 
old  knight  of  Fensea,  who  had  once  owned  the  surround- 
ing lands,  but  whose  race  had  been  extinct  for  nearly  a 
century  ; he  was  depicted,  life-size,  in  crusader’s  costume, 
with  long  two-handed  sword  by  his  side,  and  hands  crossed 
lying  on  his  breast.  On  the  time-stained  walls  around 
were  other  tombstones,  with  quaint  Latin  inscriptions, 
some  almost  illegible;  but  one  of  brand-new  marble 
recorded  the  virtues  of  Thomas  Craik,  deceased,  the  civil 
engineer. 

Alma  noticed  in  a moment  that  Bradley  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  that  he  faced  his  congregation  with  scarcely  a 
remnant  of  his  old  assurance,  or  rather  enthusiasm.  His 
voice,  however,  was  clear  and  resonant  as  ever,  and  under 
perfect  command. 

He  preached  a dreary  sermon,  orthodox  enough  to 
please  the  most  exacting,  and  on  an  old  familiar  text 
referring  to  those  sins  which  are  said,  sooner  or  later,  to 
‘ find  us  out.’  All  those  members  of  the  flock  who  had 
signed  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  were  there  in  force,  eager 
to  detect  new  heresy,  or  confirmation  of  the  old  back- 
sliding. They  were  disappointed,  and  exchanged  puzzled 
looks  with  one  another.  Sir  George  Craik,  who  had  been 
warned  by  his  son  to  expect  something  scandalous,  listened 
with  a puzzled  scowl. 

The  service  over,  Alma  lingered  in  the  graveyard. 
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expecting  the  clergyman  to  come  and  seek  her,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do.  He  did  not  appear ; but  in  his  stead 
came  her  uncle  and  cousin,  the  former  affectionately 
effusive,  the  latter  with  an  air  of  respectful  injury.  They 
went  home  with  her  and  spent  the  afternoon.  When  they 
had  driven  away,  she  announced  her  intention,  in  spite  of 
showery  weather  and  slushy  roads,  of  going  to  evening 
service.  Miss  Combe  expressed  her  desire  of  accompany- 
ing her,  but  meeting  with  no  encouragement,  decided  to 
remain  at  home. 

There  were  very  few  people  at  the'church  that  evening, 
and  the  service  was  very  short.  Again  Alma  noticed  the 
vicar’s  death-pale  face  and  always  averted  eyes,  and  she 
instinctively  felt  that  something  terrible  had  wrought  a 
change  in  him.  When  the  service  was  done,  she  waited 
for  him,  but  he  did  not  come. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  she 
knocked  at  the  vicarage  door.  It  was  answered  by  the 
melancholy  housekeeper. 

‘ Is  Mr.  Bradley  at  home  ? I wish  to  speak  to  him.’ 

The  woman  looked  confused  and  uncomfortable. 

‘ He  be  in,  miss,  but  I think  he  be  gone  to  bed  wi’  a 
headache.  He  said  he  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  unless  it 
were  a sick  call.’ 

Utterly  amazed  and  deeply  troubled,  Alma  turned 
from  the  door. 

‘ Tell  him  that  I asked  for  him,’  she  said  coldly. 

‘ I will,  miss,’  was  the  reply ; and  the  door  was  closed. 

With  a heavy  heart,  Alma  walked  away.  Had  she 
yielded  to  her  first  impulse,  she  would  have  returned  and 
insisted  on  an  interview ; but  she  was  too  ashamed. 
Knowing  as  she  did  the  closeness  of  the  relationship 
between  them,  knowing  that  the  man  was  her  accepted 
lover,  she  was  utterly  at  a loss  to  account  for  his  extra- 
ordinary conduct.  Could  anything  have  turned  his  heart 
against  her,  or  have  aroused  his  displeasure  ? He  had 
always  been  so  different ; so  eager  to  meet  her  gaze  and 
to  seek  her  company.  Now.,  it  was  clear,  he  was  com- 
pletely changed,  and  had  carefully  avoided  her ; nay,  she 
had  no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  housekeeper’s  manneri 
that  he  had  instructed  her  to  deny  him. 
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She  walked  on,  half  pained,  half  indignant.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  road  desolate. 

All  at  once  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her,  as  of  one 
rapidly  running.  Presently  someone  came  up  breathless, 
and  she  heard  a voice  calling  her  name. 

‘ Is  it  you,  Alma  ? ’ called  the  voice,  which  she  recog- 
nised at  once  as  that  of  Bradley. 

‘ Yes,  it  is  I,*  she  answered  coldly. 

The  next  moment  he  was  by  her  side. 

* I came  after  you.  I could  not  let  you  go  home  with- 
out speaking  a word  to  you.’ 

The  voice  was  strangely  agitated,  and  its  agitation 
communicated  itself  to  the  hearer.  She  turned  to  him 
trembling  violently,  with  an  impulsive  cry. 

‘ O Ambrose,  what  has  happened  ? ’ 

‘ Do  not  ask  me  to-night,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ When  I 
have  thought  it  all  over,  I shall  be  able  to  explain,  but 
not  now.  My  darling,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I seem 
unkind  and  rude,  but  I have  been  in  great,  great  trouble, 
and  even  now  I can  scarcely  realise  it  all.’ 

‘ You  have  seen  the  Bishop  ? ’ she  asked,  thinking  to 
touch  the  quick  of  his  trouble,  and  lead  him  to  confession. 

‘ I have  seen  him,  and,  as  I expected,  I shall  have  to 
resign  or  suffer  a long  persecution.  Do  not  ask  me  to  tell 
you  more  yet ! Only  forgive  me  for  having  seemed  cold 
and  unkind — I would  cut  off  my  right  hand  rather  than 
cause  you  pain.’ 

They  were  walking  oh  side  by  side  in  the  direction  of 
the  Larches.  Not  once  did  Bradley  attempt  to  embrace 
the  woman  he  loved,  or  even  to  take  her  hand.  For  a time 
she  retained  her  self-possession,  but  at  last,  yielding  to  the 
sharp  strain  upon  her  heart,  she  stopped  short,  and  with  a 
sob,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

‘ Ambrose,  why  are  you  so  strange  ? Have  we  not 
sworn  to  be  all  in  all  to  one  another?  Have  I not  said 
that  your  people  shall  be  my  people,  your  God  my  God  ? 
Do  not  speak  as  if  there  was  any  change.  Whatever 
persecution  you  suffer  I have  a right  to  share.’ 

He  seemed  to  shrink  from  her  in  terror,  and  tried  to 
disengage  himself  from  her  embrace. 

‘ Don’t,  my  darling  I I can’t  bear  it  I J need  all  my 
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Btreiigth,  and  you  make  me  weak  as  a cliild.  All  that  is 
over  now.  I have  no  right  to  love  you.’ 

‘ No  right  ? ’ 

‘ None.  I thought  it  might  have  been,  but  now  I know 
it  is  impossible.  And  I am  not  worthy  of  you  ; I was 
never  worthy.’ 

‘ Ambrose  ! has  your  heart  then  changed  ? ’ 

‘ It  will  never  change.  I shall  love  you  till  I die.  But 
now  you  must  see  that  all  is  different,  that  our  love  is 
without  hope  and  without  blessing.  There,  there ; don’t 
weep  ! ’ 

‘ You  will  always  be  the  same  to  me,’  she  cried. 
‘ Whatever  happens,  or  has  happened,  nothing  can  part 
you  and  me,  if  your  heart  is  still  the  same.’ 

‘ You  do  not  understand  ! ’ he  returned,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  gently  put  her  aside.  ‘ All  must  be  as  if  we  had  never 
met.  God  help  me,  I am  not  so  lost,  so  selfish,  as  to 
involve  you  in  my  ruin,  or  to  preserve  your  love  with  a 
living  lie.  Have  compassion  on  me  ! I will  see  you 
again,  or  better  still,  I will  write  to  you — and  then,  you 
will  understand.’ 

Before  she  could  say  another  word  to  him  he  was  gone. 
She  stood  alone  on  the  dark  road,  not  far  from  the  lights  of 
the  lodge.  She  called  after  him,  but  he  gave  no  answer, 
made  no  sign.  Terror-stricken,  appalled,  and  ashamed,  she 
walked  on  homeward,  and  entering  the  house,  passed  up  to 
her  room,  locked  the  door,  and  had  her  dark  hour  alone. 

The  next  day  Alma  rose  early  after  a sleepless  night. 
She  found  awaiting  her  on  the  breakfast  table  a letter 
which  had  been  brought  by  hand.  She  opened  it  and  read 
as  follows : 

My  Darling, — Yes,  I shall  call  you  so  for  the  last 
time,  though  it  means  almost  blasphemy.  You  would 
gather  from  my  wild  words  last  night  that  what  has 
happened  for  ever  puts  out  of  sight  and  hope  my 
dream  of  making  you  my  wife.  You  shall  not  share 
my  degradation.  You  shall  not  bear  the  burthen  of 
my  unfortunate  opinions  as  a clergyman,  now  that  my 
social  and  religious  plans  and  aims  have  fallen  like  a house 
of  cards.  It  is  not  that  I have  ceased  to  regard  you  as  the 
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one  human  being  that  could  make  martyrdom  happy  for 
me,  or  existence  endurable.  As  long  as  life  lasts  I shall 
know  that  its  only  consecration  would  have  come  from  you, 
the  best  and  noblest  woman  I have  ever  met,  or  can  hope 
to  meet.  But  the  very  ground  has  opened  under  my  feet. 
Instead  of  being  a free  agent,  as  I believed,  I am  a slave, 
to  whom  love  is  a forbidden  thing.  Even  to  think  of  it  (as 
I have  done  once  or  twice,  God  help  me,  in  my  horror  and 
despair)  is  an  outrage  upon  you,  I shall  soon  be  far  from 
here.  I could  not  bear  to  dwell  in  the  same  place  with 
one  so  dear,  and  to  know  that  she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever. 
Grant  me  your  forgiveness,  and  if  you  can,  forget  that  I 
ever  came  to  darken  your  life.  My  darling  ! my  darling  ! 
I cry  again  for  the  last  time  from  the  depths  of  my  broken 
heart,  that  God  may  bless  you  ! For  the  little  time  that 
remains  to  me  I shall  have  this  one  comfort — the  memory 
of  your  goodness,  and  that  you  once  loved  me  ! 

Ambrose  Bradley. 

Alma  read  this  letter  again  and  again  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  chamber,  and  the  more  she  read  it  the  more 
utterly  inscrutable  it  seemed. 

That  night  Bradley  sat  alone  in  his  study,  a broken 
and  despairing  man.  Before  him  on  his  desk  lay  a letter 
just  written,  in  which  he  formally  communicated  to  the 
Bishop  his  resignation  of  his  living,  and  begged  to  be 
superseded  as  soon  as  possible.  His  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  his  whole  aspect  was  indescribably  weary  and 
forlorn.  So  lost  was  he  in  his  own  miserable  thoughts, 
that  he  failed  to  notice  a ring  at  the  outer  door,  and  a 
momentary  whispering  which  followed  the  opening  of  the 
door.  In  another  instant  the  chamber  door  opened,  and  a 
woman,  cloaked  and  veiled,  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

‘ Alma  ! ’ he  cried,  recognising  the  figure  in  a moment, 
and  rising  to  his  feet  in  overmastering  agitation. 

Without  a word  she  closed  the  door,  and  then,  lifting 
her  veil  to  show  a face  as  white  as  marble,  gazed  at  him 
with  eyes  of  infinite  sorrow  and  compassion.  Meeting  the 
gaze,  and  trembling  before  it,  he  sank  again  into  his  chair^ 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

‘ Yes,  I have  come ! ’ she  said  in  a low  voice ; then, 
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Without  another  word^  she  crossed  the  room  and  laid  hei 
hand  softly  upon  his  shoulder. 

Feeling  the  tender  touch,  he  shivered  and  sobbed  aloud. 

‘ O,  why  did  you  come  ? ’ he  cried,  ^ You — you — have 
read  my  letter  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  Ambrose,’  she  answered  in  the  same  low,  far- 
away, despairing  voice,  ‘ That  is  why  I came — to  comfort 
you  if  I could.  Look  up ! speak  to  me  ! I can  bear 
everything  if  I can  only  be  still  certain  of  your  love.’ 

He  uncovered  his  face,  and  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 

‘ What ! can  you  forgive  me  ? ’ 

have  nothing  to  forgive,’  she  replied  mournfully. 
^Can  you  think  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  so  slight  a thing, 
so  light  a straw’’,  that  even  this  cruel  wind  of  evil  fortune 
can  blow  it  away  ? I know  that  you  have  been  honourable 
in  word  and  deed ; I know  that  you  are  the  noblest  and 
the  best  of  men.  It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  dear,  if  God  is  so 
hard  upon  us;  no,  no,  you  are  not  to  blame.’ 

‘ But  you  do  not  understand  ! I am  a broken  man. 
I must  leave  this  place,  and ’ 

‘ Listen  to  me,’  she  said,  interrupting  him  with  that  air 
of  gentle  mastery  which  had  ever  exercised  so  great  a spell 
upon  him,  and  which  gave  to  her  passionate  beauty  a 
certain  splendour  of  command.  ‘ Do  you  think  you  are 
quite  just  to  me  when  you  speak — as  you  have  spoken — of 
leaving  Fensea,  and  bidding  me  an  eternal  farewell? 
Since  this  trouble  in  the  church,  you  have  acted  as  if  I 
had  no  part  and  parcel  in  your  life,  save  that  which  might 
come  if  we  were  merely  married  people ; you  have  thought 
of  me  as  of  a woman  to  whom  you  were  betrothed,  not  as 
of  a loving  friend  whom  you  might  trust  till  death.  Do 
you  think  that  my  faith  in  you  is  so  slight  a thing  that  it 
cannot  survive  even  the  loss  of  you  as  a lover,  if  that  must 
be  ? Do  you  not  know  that  I am  all  yours,  to  the  deepest 
fibre  of  my  being,  that  your  sorrow  is  my  sorrow,  your 
God  my  God — even  as  I said  ? I am  your  sister  still,  even 
if  I am  not  to  be  your  wife,  and  whither  you  go,  be  sure  I 
shall  follow.’ 

He  listened  to  her  in  wonder ; for  in  proportion  as  ho 
was  troubled,  she  was  strangely  calm,  and  her  voice  had  a 
holy  fervour  before  which  he  bent  in  reverent  humiliation. 
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When  she  ceased,  with  her  soft  hand  still  upon  his  shoulder, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  her,  and  they  were  dim  with  tears. 

* You  are  too  good  ! ’ he  said.  ‘ I am  the  dust  beneath 
your  feet.’ 

‘ You  are  my  hero  and  my  master.  As  Heloise  was  to 
Abelard,  so  would  I be  to  you.  So  why  should  you 
grieve?  I shall  be  to  you  as  before,  a loving  friend, 
perhaps  a comforter,  till  death  separates  us  in  tliis  world, 
to  meet  in  a better  and  a fairer.’ 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  own,  and  kissed  them,  his 
tears  still  falling. 

‘ Thank  God  you  are  so  true ! But  how  shall  I look 
you  in  the  face  after  what  has  happened  ? You  must 
despise  me  so  much — yes,  yes,  you  must  I ’ 

She  would  have  answered  him  with  fresh  words  of 
sweet  assurance,  but  he  continued  passionately  : 

‘ Think  of  the  world,  Alma  ! Think  of  your  own 
future,  your  own  happiness  ! Your  life  would  be  blighted, 
your  love  wasted,  if  you  continued  to  care  for  me.  Better 
to  forget  me  ! better  to  say  farewell ! ’ 

‘ Do  you  say  that,  Ambrose  ? ’ she  replied  ; ‘ you  who 
first  taught  me  that  love  once  born  is  imperishable,  and  that 
those  He  has  once  united — not  through  the  body  merely, 
but  through  a sacrament  of  souls — can  never  be  sundered  ? 
Nay,  you  have  still  your  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  I 
— shall  I not  help  you  still  ? You  will  not  go  away  ? ’ 

‘ I have  written  my  resignation  to  the  Bishop.  I shall 
quit  this  place  and  the  Church’s  ministry  for  ever.’ 

‘ Do  not  decide  in  haste,’  she  said.  ‘ Is  this  the  letter  ? ’ 
And  as  she  spoke  she  went  to  the  desk  and  took  the 
letter  in  her  hand, 

‘Yes* 

‘ Let  me  him  the  letter.* 

‘ Alma ! ’ 

‘ Give  yourself  another  week  to  think  it  over,  for  my 
sake.  All  this  has  been  so  strange  and  so  sudden  that  you 
have  not  had  time  to  think  it  out.  For  my  sake,  reflect.’ 

She  held  the  letter  over  the  lamp  and  looked  at  him  for 
his  answer ; he  hung  down  his  head  in  silence,  and,  taking 
the  attitude  for  acquiescence,  she  suffered  the  paper  to 
reach  the  flame,  and  in  a few  seconds  it  was  consumed. 
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^ Good  night  I * she  said.  ‘ I must  go  now.* 

‘ Good  night ! and  God  bless  you,  Alma  ! ’ 

They  parted  without  one  kiss  or  embrace,  but,  holding 
each  other’s  hands,  they  looked  long  and  tenderly  into  each 
other’s  faces.  Then  Alma  went  as  she  came,  slipping 
quietly  away  into  the  night.  But  no  sooner  had  she  left 
the  vicarage  than  all  her  self-command  forsook  her,  and  she 
wept  hysterically  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

‘ Yes,  his  God  is  my  God,’  she  murmured  to  herself. 
^ May  He  give  me  strength  to  bear  this  sorrow,  and  keep 
us  together  till  the  end  I ’ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FAREWELL  TO  FENSEA. 

I am  sick  of  timeserving.  I was  born  in  the  land  of  Mother* 
Nakedness  ; she  who  bare  me  was  a true  woman,  and  my  father  was 
sworn  vassal  to  King  Candour,  ere  he  died  of  a sunstroke;  but 
villains  robbed  me  of  my  birthright,  and  I was  sent  to  serve  as  a 
mercenary  in  the  army  of  old  Hypocrisy,  whom  all  men  now  hail 
Emperor  and  Pope.  Now  my  armour  is  rotten,  my  sword  is  broken, 
and  I shall  never  fight  more.  Heigho ! I would  I were  sleeping 
under  a green  tree,  in  the  land  where  the  light  shines,  and  there  is 
no  lying ! — The  Comedy  of  Counterfeits, 

After  that  night’s  parting  the  lovers  did  not  meet  for 
several  days.  Bradley  went  gloomily  about  his  parochial 
duties,  and  when  he  was  not  so  engaged  he  was  shut  up  in 
his  study,  engaged  in  correspondence  or  gloomy  contempla- 
tion. Alma  did  not  seek  him  out  again,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  nervous  shock  she  had  received  had 
seriously  affected  her  generally  robust  health,  and  brought 
on  a sort  of  feverish  hysteria  complicated  with  sleepless- 
ness, so  that  she  kept  her  room  for  some  days,  finding  a 
homely  nurse  in  Miss  Combe.  When  Sunday  came  she 
was  too  unwell  to  go  to  church. 

In  the  afternoon  she  received  the  following  letter  : — 

Dearest  Alma, — For  so  I must  still  call  you,  since  my 
spirit  shrinks  from  addressing  you  under  any  more  formal 
name.  I have  heard  that  you  are  ill,  and  I know  the 
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cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  since  it  must  lie  at  the  door  of  him 
whose  friendship  has  brought  you  so  much  misery.  Pray 
'God  it  is  only  a passing  shadow  in  your  sunny  life  ! An 
eternity  of  punishment  would  not  adequately  meet  my  guilt 
if  it  should  seriously  imperil  your  happiness  or  your 
health  ! Write  to  me,  since  I dare  not,  must  not,  come  to 
you — just  one  word  to  tell  me  you  are  better,  and  that  my 
fears  on  your  account  are  without  foundation.  In  the 
pulpit  to-day,  when  I missed  your  dear  face,  I felt  terror- 
stricken  and  utterly  abandoned.  Hell  itself  seemed  open- 
ing under  my  feet,  and  every  word  I uttered  seemed 
miserable  blasphemy.  I knew  then,  if  I did  not  know  it 
before,  that  my  faith,  my  religion,  my  eternal  happiness  or 
misery,  still  depend  on  you,  A.  B. 

Two  hours  later  Bradley  received  this  reply : — 

‘ Do  not  distress  yourself,  dearest.  I shall  soon  be  quite 
well  again.  I have  been  thinking  it  all  over  in  solitude, 
and  I feel  quite  sure  that  if  we  are  patient  God  will  help 
us.  Try  to  forget  your  great  persecution,  and  think  rather 
of  what  is  more  solemn  and  urgent — your  position  in  the 
Church,  and  the  justification  of  your  faith  before  the 
world.’ 

Ambrose  Bradley  read  the  above,  and  thought  it 
strangely  cold  and  calm ; he  was  himself  too  distracted 
to  read  between  the  lines  and  perceive  the  bitter  anguish  of 
the  writer.  He  still  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  the  truth,  and  confess  to  Alma  that  his 
change  had  come  through  that  sad  discovery  in  London. 
He  dreaded  her  sorrow  more  than  her  anger ; for  he  knew, 
or  feared,  that  the  one  unpardonable  sin  in  her  eyes  would 
be — to  have  loved  another  woman.  She  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  An  entanglement  of  a disgraceful  kind, 
involving  the  life  of  a person  of  her  own  sex,  was  the  last 
thing  to  occur  to  her  mind  in  connection  with  her  lover. 
She  attributed  everything,  his  change  of  manner,  his 
strange  passion,  his  unreasoning  despair,  to  the  exquisite 
sensitiveness  of  a proudly  intellectual  nature.  How  de- 
luded  she  was  by  her  own  idolatry  of  his  character  the 
reader  knows.  What  cared  he  for  the  Church’s  inquisi- 
tion  now  ? What  cared  he  for  dogmatic  niceties,  or  spiri- 
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tual  difficulties,  or  philosophic  problems.  He  was  sick  o£ 
the  whole  business.  The  great  problem  troubled  him  no 
longer,  save  that  he  felt  more  and  more  in  revolt  against 
any  kind  of  authority,  more  and  more  tired  of  the  sins 
and  follies  and  blind  fatalities  of  the  world.  Even  her 
tender  appeals  to  his  vanity  seemed  trivial  and  beside  the 
question.  His  ambition  was  dead. 

Again  and  again  he  tried  to  summon  up  courage 
enough  to  make  a complete  explanation ; but  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  so  he  temporised.  He  could  not  say  the 
word  which,  in  all  probability,  would  sunder  them  for 
ever.  He  would  wait ; perhaps  Heaven,  in  its  mercy, 
might  relieve  him,  and  justify  him.  In  his  own  mind  he 
felt  himself  a martyr ; yet  he  could  escape  the  sense  of 
contamination  consequent  on  the  possession  of  so  guilty  a 
secret.  The  pure  currents  of  his  life  seemed  poisoned, — 
as  indeed  they  were. 

The  situation  was  a perilous  one.  Behind  all  Alma’s 
assumption  of  tender  acquiescence,  she  was  deeply  wounded 
by  her  lover  s want  of  confidence  in  her  devotion.  His 
manner  had  shocked  her  inexpressibly,  more  even  than  she 
yet  knew,  yet  it  only  drew  her  more  eagerly  towards  him. 
In  her  despair  and  anger,  she  turned  to  the  topic  which, 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  acquaintance,  had  been 
constantly  upon  his  tongue,  and  she  tried  to  persuade  her- 
self that  her  strongest  feeling  towards  him  was  religious 
and  intellectual.  In  reality,  she  was  hungering  towards 
him  with  all  the  suppressed  and  suffocating  passion  of  an 
unusually  passionate  nature.  Had  he  been  a reckless  man, 
unrestrained  by  moral  sanctions,  she  would  have  been  at 
his  mercy.  So  implicit  was  her  faith  in  the  veracity  of 
his  perception,  and  so  strong  at  the  same  time  was  hia 
personal  attraction  for  her,  that  she  might  have  been  ready, 
for  his  sake,  had  he  told  her  the  whole  truth,  to  accept  as 
right  any  course  of  conduct,  however  questionable,  which 
he  might  sanctify  as  right  and  just. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  Miss  Alma  Craik 
was  in  a position  of  no  inconsiderable  peril.  She  had  long 
been  dwelling  far  too  much  in  the  sphere  of  ideas,  not  to 
Bay  crotchets,  for  a young  lady  without  protectors.  Her 
one  safeguard  was  her  natural  purity  of  disposition,  coupled 
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with  her  strength  of  will.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  woman 
to  be  seduced  into  wrong-doing,  as  weak  women  are 
seduced,  against  her  conscience.  Any  mistake  she  might 
make  in  life  was  certain  to  be  the  result  of  her  own  intel- 
lectual acquiescence, — or  ®f  wilful  deception,  which  indeed 
was  imminent. 

So  the  days  passed  on,  in  deepening  gloom;  for  the 
situation  was  a wretched  one.  Many  other  letters  were 
interchanged,  but  the  two  seldom  met,  and  when  they  did 
it  was  only  briefly  and  in  the  presence  of  other  people. 

It  was  a life  of  torture,  and  could  not  last. 

Meantime  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  not  been  idle, 
lie  had  consulted  with  the  powers  of  the  Church,  and  all 
had  come  to  one  conclusion — that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a public  scandal  must  be  avoided.  Pending  any 
action  on  the  part  of  his  superiors,  Bradley  gave  no  fresli 
occasion  for  offence.  His  sermons  became  old-fashioned, 
not  to  say  infantine.  For  the  rest,  he  was  ready  to  resign 
at  a moments  notice  ; and  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  to  that 
effect,  inviting  him  to  choose  a successor. 

‘After  thinking  the  matter  well  over,’  he  wrote,  ‘ I 
have  concluded  that  your  lordship  is  right,  and  that  my 
opinions  are  at  present  out  of  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  the*.  Establishment.  A little  while  ago  I might  have 
been  inclined  to  stand  my  ground,  or  at  any  rate  not  to 
yield  without  a protest;  but  my  mind  has  changed,  and  I 
shall  resign  without  a murmur.  Nor  shall  I seek  another 
living  in  the  English  Church  as  at  present  constituted. 
Even  if  I were  likely  to  succeed  in  my  search,  I should 
not  try.  Let  me  depart  in  peace,  and  rely  on  my  uttering 
no  syllable  which  can  be  construed  into  resistance.’ 

The  Bishop  answered  him  eagerly,  in  the  following 
words : — 

My  dear  Sir, — I think  you  have  decided  wisely,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  the  temper  in  which  you  have 
accepted  the  situation.  You  have  the  spirit  of  a true 
Christian,  though  your  ideas  are  errant  from  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity.  What  I would  suggest  is  this, 
and  I hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approval : — that  under 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  or  some  similar  pretext,  you  offer 
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your  resignation,  and  withdraw  temporarily  from  your 
ministry.  I say  temporarily,  because  I believe  that  a brief 
period  of  reflection  will  bring  you  back  to  us,  with  all  your 
original  enthusiasm,  with  all  the  fresh  faith  and  fervour  of 
your  first  days.  When  that  time  comes,  the  Church,  I 
need  not  say,  will  remember  your  self-sacrifice,  and  receive 
you  back  in  due  season  like  the  Prodigal  Son.  Until  then, 
believe  me,  now  as  ever,  your  faithful  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  W.  H.  Darkdale  and  Dells. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  speedily  seen  in 
a paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  ‘ Guardian  ’ : — 

‘ We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Bradley,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Fensea,  has  resigned  his  living  on  account  of  con- 
tinued ill-health.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  has  not  yet  appointed  a Accessor.’ 

This  paragraph  was  copied  into  the  local  paper,  and 
when  they  read  it,  the  Craiks  (father  and  son)  were  ex- 
ultant. Alma  saw  it  also,  but  as  Bradley  had  privately  inti- 
mated his  decision  to  her,  it  caused  her  no  surprise.  But 
an  aflTair  of  so  much  importance  was  not  destined  to  be 
passed  over  so  quietly.  A few  days  later,  a paragraph 
appeared  in  some  of  the  more  secular  journals  to  the  effect 
that  the  Vicar  of  Fensea  had  ‘seceded’  from  the  Christian 
Church,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  accept  its  dogmas, 
more  particularly  the  Miracles  and  the  Incarnation.  The 
announcement  fell  like  a thunderbolt,  and  no  one  was  more 
startled  by  it  than  the  clergyman  himself. 

He  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  ‘ Guardian  ’ : — 

Sir, — I have  seen  with  much  pain  a paragraph  in 
several  journals  to  the  effect  that  my  reason  for  resigning 
tlie  living  of  Fensea  is  because  I have  ceased  to  believe  in 
tlie  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  Permit  me  with  indig- 
nation  to  protest  against  this  unwarrantable  imputation, 
both  upon  myself  and  upon  a religion  for  which  I shall 
always  have  the  deepest  reverence.  My  reasons  for  ceasing 
to  hold  office  are  known  to  the  Church  authorities  alone. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  partly  connected  with 
physical  indisposition,  and  partly  with  private  matters  with 
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which  the  public  has  nothing  to  do.  I believe  now,  as  I 
have  always  believed,  that  the  Church  of  England  possesses 
within  herself  the  secret  which  may  yet  win  back  an  errant 
world  into  the  fold  of  Christian  faith.  In  ceasing  to  hold 
office  as  a Christian  clergyman,  I do  not  cease  in  my  alle- 
giance to  J esus  Christ  or  to  the  Church  He  founded ; and 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  quite  without  foundation. 

■ — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Ambrose  Bradley, 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  epistle  was  couched  in  the  most 
ambiguous  terms;  it  was  perfectly  true,  yet  thoroughly 
misleading,  as  indeed  it  was  meant  to  be.  When  he  had 
written  and  posted  it,  Bradley  felt  that  he  had  reached  the 
depth  of  moral  humiliation.  Still,  he  had  not  the  heart  just 
then  to  say  anything  which  might  do  injury,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  Establishment  in  which  he  had  been  born 
and  bred. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FROM  THE  POST-BAG. 

I. 

Arahrose  Bradley  to  Alma  Crailc. 

Versailles, , 18 — . 

Dearest  Alma, — I came  here  from  Rouen  this  day  week, 
and  have  more  than  once  sat  down  to  write  to  you ; but 
my  heart  was  too  full,  and  the  words  would  not  come,  until 
to-day.  Since  we  parted — since  at  your  loving  intercession 
I consented  to  wander  abroad  for  a year,  and  to  write  you 
\ the  record  of  my  doings  from  time  to  time — I have  been 
like  a man  in  the  Inferno,  miserable,  despairing,  thinking 
only  of  the  Paradise  from  which  he  has  fallen ; in  other 
words,  my  sole  thought  has  been  of  the  heavenly  days  now 
past,  and  of  you. 

Well,  I must  not  talk  of  that;  I must  conquer  my 
passionate  •words  and  try  to  write  coldly,  dispassionately, 
according  to  promise,  of  the  things  that  I have  seen.  That 
I can  do  so  at  all,  will  be  a proof  to  you,  my  darling,  that 
I am  already  much  better.  Another  proof  is  that  I am 
almost  able  (as  you  will  see  when  you  read  on)  to  resume 
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my  old  British  prerogative  of  self-satisfied  superiority  over 
everything  foreign,  especially  over  everything  French.  It 
is  extraordinary  how  thoroughly  national  even  a cold- 
blooded cosmopolite  becomes  when  he  finds  himself  daily 
confronted  by  habits  of  thought  he  does  not  understand. 

I am  staying  at  a small  hotel  on  the  Paris  side  of 
Versailles,  within  easy  reach  of  the  gay  city  either  by  train 
or  tram.  I have  exchanged  my  white  neckcloth  for  a black 
necktie,  and  there  is  nothing  in  my  dress  or  manner  to  mark 
me  out  for  that  most  disagreeable  of  fishes  out  of  water — a 
parson  in  Paris ! I see  my  clerical  brethren  sometimes, 
white-tied,  black-coated,  broad-brim’d-hatted,  striding  along 
the  boulevards  defiantly,  or  creeping  down  bye-streets 
furtively,  or  peeping  like  guilty  things  into  the  windows  of 
the  photograph  shops  in  the  Hue  Eivoli.  As  I pass  them 
by  in  my  rough  tourist’s  suit,  they  doubtless  take  me  for 
some  bagman  out  for  a holiday;  and  I — I smile  in  my 
sleeve,  thinking  how  out  of  place  they  seem,  here  in  Lutetia 
of  the  Parisians.  But  my  heart  goes  out  most  to  those 
other  brethren  of  mine,  who  draw  their  light  from  Kome. 
One  pities  them  deeply  now,  in  the  time  of  their  tribulation, 
as  they  crawl,  forlorn  and  despised,  about  their  weary  work. 
The  public  prints  are  full  of  cruel  things  concerning  them, 
hideous  lampoons,  unclean  caricatures;  what  the  Com- 
munist left  surviving  the  journalist  daily  hacks  and  stabs. 
And  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  city  presents  the  peculiar 
spectacle  of  a people  without  religion,  without  any  sort  of 
spiritual  aspiration.  Even  that  vague  effluence  of  trans- 
cendental liberalism,  which  is  preached  by  some  of  their 
leading  poets  and  thinkers,  is  pretty  generally  despised. 
Talking  with  a leading  bookseller  the  other  day  concerning 
your  idol,  Victor  Hugo,  and  discussing  his  recent  utterances 
on  religious  subjects,  I found  the  good  bourgeois  to  be  of’ 
opinion  that  the  great  poet’s  brain  was  softening  through 
old  age  and  personal  vanity  ! The  true  hero  of  the  hour^ 
now  all  the  tinsel  of  the  Empire  is  rubbed  away,  is  a writer 
named  Zola,  originally  a printer’s  devil,  who  is  to  modern 
light  literature  what  Schopenhauer  is  to  philosophy — a 
dirty,  muddy,  gutter- searching  pessimist,  who  translates 
the  ‘anarchy’  of  the  ancients  into  the  bestial  argot  of  th^ 
Quartier  Latin. 
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It  has  been  very  well  said  by  a wit  o£  this  nation  that 
if  on  any  fine  day  the  news  arrived  in  Paris  that  ‘ God  was 
dead,'*  it  would  not  cause  the  slightest  astonishment  or 
interest  in  a single  salon ; indeed,  to  all  political  intents 
and  purposes  the  Divinity  is  regarded  as  extinct.  A few 
old-fashioned  people  go  to  church,  and  here  and  there  in 
the  streets  you  see  little  girls  in  white  going  to  confirma- 
tion ; but  the  majority  of  the  people  are  entirely  without 
the  religious  sentiment  in  any  form.  A loathsome  publica- 
tion, with  hideous  illustrations,  called  the  Bible  pour  Eire, 
is  just  now  being  issued  in  penny  numbers ; and  the 
character  of  its  humour  may  be  guessed  when  I tell  you 
that  one  of  the  pictures  represents  the  ‘ bon  Dieu,’  dressed 
like  an  old  clothesman,  striking  a lucifer  on  the  sole  of  his 
boot,  while  underneath  are  the  words,  ‘ And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  Light ! ’ The  same  want  of  good  taste,  to  put 
reverence  aside  as  out  of  the  question,  is  quite  as  manifest 
in  the  higher  literature,  as  where  Hugo  himself,  in  a recent 
poem,  thus  describes  the  Tout-Puissant,  or  All-Powerful 

Pris  d’un  vieux  rhumatisme  incurable  a T^cbine, 

Apr^s  avoir  cr6e  le  monde,  et  la  machine 
Des  astres  pMe-mele  au  fond  des  horizons, 

La  vie  et  I’engrenage  6norme  des  saisons, 

La  fleur,  I’oiseau,  la  femme,  et  I’abime,  et  la  terre, 

Dieu  s’est  laisse  tomber  dans  son  fauteuil-Voltaire! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a few  simple  souls,  who  still  cherish 
a certain  reverence  for  the  obsolete  orthodox  terminology 
should  go  over  in  despair  to  Eome  ? 

One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  brutal  secularity,  is  Divorce.  I know 
your  exalted  views  on  this  subject,  your  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful old  fashion  which  made  marriage  eternal,  a sacrament 
of  souls,  not  to  be  abolished  even  by  death  itself.  Well, 
our  French  neighbours  wish  to  render  it  a simple  contract, 
to  be  dissolved  at  the  whim  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Their  own  social  life,  they  think,  is  a living  satire  on  the 
old  dispensation. 

But  I sat  down  to  write  you  a letter  about  myself,  and 
here  I am  prosing  about  the  idle  topics  of  the  day,  from 
religion  to  the  matrimonial  musical  glasses.  I am  wonder- 
fully well  in  body;  in  fact,  never  better.  . But  oh,  my 
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Alma,  I am  still  miserably  sick  of  soul ! More  than  ever 
do  I perceive  that  the  world  wants  a creed.  When  the 
idea  of  God  is  effaced  from  society,  it  becomes— this  Paris 
• — a death’s  head  with  a mask  of  pleasure  : — 

The  time  is  out  of  joint — ah  cursed  spite, 

That  ever  I was  born  to  see  it  right ! 

All  my  foolish  plans  have  fallen  like  a house  of  cards.  I 
myself  seem  strangling  in  the  coils  of  the  modern  snake  of 
Pessimism,  If  it  were  not  for  you,  my  guardian  angel,  my 
star  of  comfort,  I think  I should  try  euthanasia.  Write  to 
me  ! Tell  me  of  yourself,  of  Fensea;  no  news  that  comes 
from  my  heaven  on  earth  will  fail  to  interest  and  soothe 
me.  What  do  you  think  of  my  successor  ? and  what  does 
the  local  Inquisition  think  of  him  ? Next  to  the  music  of 
your  voice  will  be  the  melody  of  your  written  words.  And 
forgive  this  long  rambling  letter.  I write  of  trifles  light 
as  air,  because  I cannot  write  of  what  is  deepest  in  my 
heart. — Yours  always,  Ambrose  Bradley. 

II. 

From  Alma  CraiJc  io  Ambrose  Bradley. 

Thanks,  dearest  Ambrose,  for  your  long  and  loving 
letter.  It  came  to  me  in  good  season,  when  I was  weary 
and  anxious  on  your  account,  and  I am  grateful  for  its  good 
tidings  and  its  tone  of  growing  cheerfulness.  You  see  my 
prescription  is  already  working  wonders,  for  you  wrote  like 
your  old  self — almost ! I am  so  glad  that  you  are  well  in 
health,  so  thankful  you  are  beginning  to  forget  your 
trouble.  If  such  a cure  is  possible  in  a few  short  weeks, 
what  will  time  not  do  in  a year  ? 

There  is  no  news,  that  is,  none  worth  telling. 

Your  successor  (since  you  ask  concerning  him)  Is  a 
mild  old  gentleman  with  the  most  happy  faith  in  all  the 
articles  of  the  Athanasian  creed — particularly  that  of 
eternal  punishment,  which  he  expounds  with  the  most 
benevolent  of  smiles.  I should  say  he  will  be  a favourite ; 
indeed,  he  is  a favourite  already,  though  he  has  the  dis- 
advantage, from  the  spinster  point  of  view,  of  being  a very, 
very  married  man.  He  has  a wife  and  seven  children,  all 
girls,  and  is  far  too  poor  in  this  world’s  goods  to  think 
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much  of  his  vested  interest  in  those  of  the  next  world.  I 
have  heard  him  preach  once,  which  has  sufficed. 

What  you  say  of  life  in  France  interests  me  exceedingly, 
and  my  heart  bleeds  for  those  poor  priests  of  the  despised 
yet  divine  creed.  If  you  had  not  taught  me  a purer  and 
a better  faith,  I think  I should  be  a Koman  Catholic,  and 
even  as  it  is,  I can  feel  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the 
Church  which,  after  all,  possesses  more  than  all  others  the 
form  of  the  Christian  tradition. 

Agatha  Combe  has  returned  to  London.  She  is  still 
full  of  that  beautiful  idea  (was  it  yours  or  mine,  or  does  it 
belong  to  both  of  us?)  of  the  New  Church,  in  which 
lieligion.  Science,  and  Art  should  all  meet  together  in  one 
temple,  as  the  handmaids  of  God.  I hope  you  have  not 
dismissed  it  from  your  mind,  or  forgotten  that,  at  a word 
from  you,  it  may  be  realised.  Agatha’s  conception  of  it 
was,  I fear,  a little  too  secular;  her  Temple  of  worship 
would  bear  too  close  a resemblance  to  her  brother’s  dingy 
Hall  of  Science.  She  has  just  finished  a treatise,  or  essay, 
to  be  published  in  one  of  the  eclectic  magazines,  the 
subject,  ‘ Is  growth  possible  to  a dogmatic  religion  ? ’ Her 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  and  she  is  dreadfully  severe  on 
what  she  calls  the  ‘ tinkering  ’ fraternity,  particularly  her 
^ hete  noire^  young  Mr.  Mallock.  Poor  Agatha  ! She  should 
have  been  a man  by  rights,  but  cruel  fate,  by  just  a move- 
ment of  the  balance,  made  her  the  dearest  of  old  maids, 
and  a Blue  ! Under  happier  conditions,  with  just  a little 
less  of  the  intellectual  leaven,  she  would  have  made  a 
capital  wife  for  such  a parson  as  your  successor ; for  in 
spite  of  her  cleverness,  and  what  they  call  her  infidelity, 
she  is  horribly  superstitious — won’t  pass  a pin  in  the  road 
without  lilting  it  up,  throws  salt  over  her  shoulder  if  she 
happens  to  spill  a morsel,  and  can^tell  your  fortune  by  the 
cards ! Besides  all  this,  she  is  a born  humanitarian  ; her 
thoughts  for  ever  running  on  the  poor,  and  flannel,  and 
soup-kitchens,  and  (not  to  leave  the  lower  animals  out  of 
her  large  heart)  the  woes  of  the  vivisected  dogs  and 
rabbits.  And  yet,  when  the  pen  is  in  her  hand  and  her 
controversial  vein  is  open,  she  hurls  her  argumentative 
thunderbolts  about  like  a positive  Demon  I 

There,  I am  trying  to  rattle  on,  as  if  I were  a pretty 
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girl  of  eighteen.  But  my  heart,  like  yours,  is  very  full. 
Sometimes  I feel  as  if  you  were  lost  to  me  for  ever ; as  if 
you  were  gone  into  a great  darkness,  and  would  never 
come  back.  Dearest,  you  think  of  me  sometimes — nay, 
often? — and  when  your  wound  is  healed,  you  will  come 
back  to  me,  better  and  stronger  and  happier  than  ever,  will 
you  not  ? For  am  I not  your  liachel,  who  still  follows 
you  in  soul  wherever  you  go  ? I sit  here  for  hours 
together,  thinking  of  the  happy  days  that  are  fled  for  ever  ; 
then  I wander  out  to  the  churchyard,  and  look  at  the  dear 
old  vicarage,  and  wherever  I go  I find  some  traces  of  him 
I love.  Yesterday  I went  oyer  to  the  abbey.  Do  you 
remember,  dear,  when  we  last  met  there,  and  swore  our 
troth  in  the  moonlight,  with  our  ears  full  of  the  solemn 
murmuring  of  the  sea  ? 

That  reminds  me  of  what  you  say  concerning  the 
French  agitation  on  the  subject  of  Divorce.  I read  some 
time  ago  an  abstract  of  M.  Naquet’s  famous  discourse — it 
was  published  in  the  English  newspapers — and  I felt 
ashamed  and  sad  beyond  measure.  How  low  must  a 
nation  have  fallen  when  one  of  its  politicians  dares  to 
measure  with  a social  foot-rule  the  holiest  of  human 
covenants ! If  marriage  is  a bond  to  be  worn  or  aban- 
doned at  pleasure,  if  there  is  nothing  more  sacred  between 
man  and  woman  than  the  mere  union  of  the  body,  God 
help  us  women,  and  me  most  of  all ! For  has  not  God 
already  united  my  soul  to  yours,  not  as  yet  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Church,  but  by  that  sacrament  of  Love  which 
is  also  eternal ; and  if  we  were  spiritually  sundered,  should 
I not  die ; and  if  I thought  that  Death  could  break  our 
sacrament  of  Love,  should  I not  become  even  as  those  out- 
cast ones  who  believe  there  is  no  God  ? I have  never 
loved  another  man  ; you  have  never  loved  (how  often  have 
you  not  sworn  it  to  me  !)  another  woman.  Well,  then, 
can  man  ever  separate  what  God  has  so  joined  together? 
Even  if  we  were  never  man  and  wife  in  the  conventional 
sense,  even  if  we  never  stand  together  at  the  earthly  altar, 
in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  we  are  man  and  wife,  and  we  have 
been  united  at  the  altar  of  God.  This,  at  least,  is  my  con- 
ception of  Marriage.  Between  those  that  love,  Divorce  (as 
these  hucksters  call  it)  is  impossible. 
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Alas ! I write  wildly,  and  my  Abelard  will  smile  at  Ids 
handmaid’s  eager  words.  ‘ Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest 
too  much,’  I hear  him  exclaim  with  Shakespeare.  But  I 
know  that  you  hold  with  me  that  those  things  are  holj 
beyond  vulgar  conception. 

Write  to  me  again  soon.  All  my  joy  in  life  is  hearing 
from  you. — Ever  your  own,  Alma. 

III. 

From  Amhrose  Bradley  to  Alma  CraiJc. 

Dearest  Alma, — Just  a few  lines  to  say  that  I am 
going  on  to  Germany ; I will  write  to  you  again  directly  I 
come  to  an  anchorage  in  that  brave  land.  For  I am  sick 
of  France  and  Frenchmen ; sick  of  a people  that  have  not 
been  lessoned  by  misfortune,  but  still  hunger  for  ags^ression 
and  revenge;  sick  of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  Parisian 
pleasure,  poisoned  and  heart-eaten  by  the  canker-worm  of 
unbelief.  Our  English  poetess  is  virtuously  indignant 
(you  remember)  with  those  who  underrate  this  nation. 

The  English  have  a scornful  insular  way 
Of  calling  the  French  light,  &c. 

And  it  is  true  they  are  not  light,  but  with  the  weight  of 
tlieir  own  blind  vanity,  heavy  as  lead.  The  curse  of 
spiritual  dulness  is  upon  them.  They  talk  rhodornontade 
and  believe  in  nothing.  How  I burn  for  the  pure  intel- 
lectual air  of  that  nobler  people  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Justice,  recently  taught  France  so  terrible  a lesson ! 
Here,  in  France,  <lvery  man  is  a free  agent,  despising  every- 
thing, the  government  which  he  supports,  the  ideas  which 
he  fulminates,  despising  most  his  own  free,  frivolous, 
miserable  self : there,  in  Germany,  each  man  is  a patriot 
and  a pillar  of  the  state,  his  only  dream  to  uphold  the 
political  fabric  of  a great  nation.  To  efface  one’s  selfish 
interest  is  the  first  step  to  becoming  a good  citizen ; to 
believe  in  the  government  of  God,  follows  as  a natural 
consequence. 

What  you  say  about  our  spiritual  union,  touches  me  to 
the  soul,  though  it  is  but  the  echo  of  my  own  fervent 
belief.  But  I am  not  so  sure  that  all  earthly  unions,  even 
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when  founded  in  affection  and  good  faith,  are  indissoluble. 
Surely  also,  there  are  marriages  which  it  is  righteous  to 
shatter  and  destroy  ? You  are  a pure  woman,  to  whom 
even  a thought  of  impurity  is  impossible ; but  alas ! all 
women  are  not  made  in  the  same  angelic  mould,  and  we 
see  every  day  the  spectacle  of  men  linked  to  partners  in 
every  respect  unworthy.  Surely  you  would  not  hold  that 
the  union  of  a true  man  with  a false  woman,  a woman  who 
(for  example)  was  untrue  to  her  husband  in  thought  and 
deed,  is  to  last  for  ever  ? I know  that  is  the  Catholic 
teaching,  that  marriage  is  a permanent  sacrament,  and  that 
no  act  of  the  parties,  however  abominable,  can  render 
either  of  them  free  to  marry  again  ; and  we  find  even  such 
half-hearted  Liberals  as  Gladstone  upholding  it  (see  his 
‘ Ecclesiastical  Essays  ’),  and  flinging  mud  in  the  blind  face 
of  Milton,  because  (out  of  the,  bitterness  of  his  own  cruel 
experience)  he  argued  the  contrary.  Divorce  is  recognised 
in  our  own  country  and  countenanced  by  our  own  religion ; 
and  I believe  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  guarantee  of 
human  happiness.  What  is  most  hideous  in  our  England 
is  the  horrible  institution  of  the  civil  Court,  where  causes^ 
that  should  be  heard  in  camera  are  exposed  shamefully  to 
the  light  of  day  ; so  that  men  would  rather  bear  their  life- 
long torture  than  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a degrading 
publicity,  and  only  shameless  men  and  women  dare  to 
claim  their  freedom  at  so  terrible  a price. 

I intended  to  write  only  a few  lines,  and  here  am  I 
arguing  with  you  on  paper,  just  as  we  used  to  argue  in  the 
old  times  viva  voce,  on  a quite  indifferent  question.  Forgive 
me ! And  yet  writing  so  seems  like  having  one  of  our 
nice,  long,  cosy,  serious  talks.  Discussions  of  this  kind 
are  like  emptying  one’s  pocket  to  find  what  they  contain  ; 
I never  thought  I had  any  ideas  on  the  subject  till  I began, 
schoolboy-like,  to  turn  them  out ! 

God  bless  you,  my  darling  ! When  you  hear  from  me 
next,  I shall  be  in  the  land  of  the  ‘ ich  ’ and  the  ‘ nicht 
ich,’  of  beer  and  philosophy,  of  Deutschthum  and  Stras- 
bourg pies.  Ambrose  Bradley. 
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IV. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Dearest, — I wrote  to  you  the  other  day  from  Berlin-— 
merely  a line  to  say  that  my  movements  were  uncertain, 
and  asking  you  to  address  your  next  letter  care  of  Griidener 
the  banker,  here  at  Frankfort.  I suppose  there  must  have 
been  some  delay  in  the  transmission,  or  the  letter  must 
have  gone  astray : at  all  events,  here  I am,  and  grievously 
disappointed  to  find  you  have  not  written.  Darling,  do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense ; but  answer  this  by  return,  and 
then  you  shall  have  a long  prosy  letter  descriptive  of  my 
recent  experiences.  Write  ! write  ! 

Ambrose  Bradley. 

V. 

Alma  Craik  to  Ambrose  Bradley. 

Dearest  Ambrose, — You  are  right  in  supposing  that 
your  letter  from  Berlin  went  astray  ; it  has  certainly  never 
\ reached  me,  and  you  can  imagine  my  impatience  in  con- 
sequence. However,  all’s  well  that  ends  well ; and  the 
sight  of  your  dear  handwriting  is  like  spring  sunshine. 
Since  I last  wrote  to  you  I have  been  reading  in  a French 
translation  those  wonderful  letters  of  Heloise  to  the  great 
Abelard,  and  his  to  her ; and  somehow  they  seemed  to 
bring  you  close  to  me,  to  recall  your  dear  face,  the  very 
sound  of  your  beautiful  voice.  Dearest,  what  would  you 
have  said  if  I had  addressed  this  letter  to  you  in  the  old 
sweet  terms  used  by  my  prototype — not  for  the  world  to 
see,  but  for  your  loving  eyes  alone  ? ‘ A son  maitre,  ou 

plutot  a son  pere ; a son  epoux,  ou  plutot  a son  frere  : sa 
servante,  ou  plutot  sa  fille ; son  epouse,  ou  plutot  sa  soeur ; 
a Ambrose,  Alma.’  All  these  and  more  are  you  to  me, 
my  master  and  my  father,  my  husband  and  my  brother ; 
while  I am  at  once  your  servant  and  your  daughter,  your 
sister  and  your  spouse.  Do  you  believe,  did  you  ever 
feel  inclined  to  believe,  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  ? 
As  I read  these  letters,  I seem  to  have  lived  before,  in  a 
Btranger,  stormier  time ; and  every  word  she  wrote  seemed 
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to  be  the  very  echo  of  my  burning  heart.  Ah  ! but  our 
lot  is  happier,  is  it  not  ? There  is  no  shadow  of  sin  upon 
us  to  darken  our  loving  dream : we  have  nothing  to  undo, 
nothing  to  regret ; and  surely  our  spiritual  union  is  blest 
by  God.  For  myself,  I want  only  one  thing  yet  to  com- 
plete my  happiness — to  see  you  raised  as  he  was  raised  to 
a crown  of  honour  and  glory  in  the  world.  What  I think 
of  you,  all  mankind  must  think  of  you,  when  they  know 
you  as  I know  you,  my  apostle  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good.  Ah,  dearest,  I would  gladly  die,  if  by  so  doing  I 
could  win  you  the  honour  you  deserve. 

But  I must  stop  now.  When  I begin  to  write  to  you, 
I scarcely  know  when  to  cease.  Adieu,  tout  mon  hien  ! 

Alma. 


VI. 

Ambrose  Bradley  to  Alma  Craik. 

‘ A Alma,  sa  bien-aimee  epouse  et  soeur  en  Jesus- 
Christ,  Ambrose  son  epoux  et  frere  en  Jesus- Christ ! ’ 
Shall  I begin  thus,  dearest,  in  the  very  words  of  the  great 
man  to  whom,  despite  my  undeserving,  you  have  lovingly 
compared  me?  You  see  I remember  them  well.  But^ 
alas  ! Abelard  was  thrown  on  different  days,  when  at  least 
faith  was  possible.  What  would  he  have  become,  I wonder, 
had  he  been  born  when  the  faith  was  shipwrecked,  and 
when  the  trumpet  of  Euroclydon  was  sounding  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  creeds?  Yonder,  in  France,  one  began 
to  doubt  everything,  even  the  divinity  of  love ; so  I fled 
from  the  Parisian  Sodom,  trusting  to  find  hope  and  com- 
fort among  the  conquerors  of  Sedan.  Alas ! I begin  to 
think  that  I am  a sort  of  modern  Diogenes,  seeking  in  vain 
for  a people  with  a Soul.  I went  first  to  Berlin,  and  found 
there  all  the  vice  of  Paris  without  its  beauty,  all  the  in- 
fidelity of  Frenchmen  without  their  fitful  enthusiasm  in 
forlorn  causes.  The  people  of  Germany,  it  appears  to  me, 
put  God  and  Bismarck  in  the  same  category  ; they  accept 
both  as  a solution  of  the  political  difficulty,  but  they  truly 
reverence  neither.  The  typical  German  is  a monstrosity, 
a living  contradiction  : intellectually  an  atheist,  he  assents 
to  the  conventional  uses  of  Deity ; politically  a freethinker, 
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he  is  a slave  to  the  idea  of  nationality  and  a staunch  up* 
holder  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Long  ago,  the  pliilo- 
sophers,  armed  with  the  jargon  of  an  insincere  idealism, 
demolished  Deism  with  one  hand  and  set  it  up  with  the 
other ; what  they  proved  by  elaborate  treatises  not  to 
exist,  they  established  as  the  only  order  of  things  worth 
believing ; till  at  last  the  culmination  of  philosophic  incon- 
sistency was  reached  in  Hegel,  who  began  by  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  all  religion  and  ended  in  the  totem- worship  of 
l^second  childhood.  In  the  course  of  a very  short  experience, 
I have  learned  cordially  to  dislike  the  Germans,  and  to 
perceive  that,  in  spite  of  their  tall  talk  and  their 
splendid  organisation,  they  are  completely  without 
ideas.  In  proportion  as  ^they  have  advanced  politically 
they  have  retrograded  intellectually.  They  have  no 
literature  now  and  no  philosophy  ; in  one  word,  no  spiritual 
zeal.  They  have. stuck  up  as  their  leader  a man  with  the 
moral  outlook  of  Brander  in  ‘ Faust,’  a swashbuckler 
politician,  who  swaggers  up  and  down  Europe  and  fro\vns 
down  liberalism  wherever  it  appears.  Upon  my  word,  I 
even  preferred  the  Sullen  Talent  which  he  defeated  at 
Sedan. 

I tlwnk  I see  you  smiling  at  my  seeming  anger ; but  I 
am  not  angry  at  all — only  woefully  disenchanted. 

This  muddy  nation  stupefies  me  like  its  own  beer.  Its 
morality  is  a sham,  oscillating  between  female  slavery  in 
the  kitchen  and  male  drunkenness  in  the  beer-garden.  The 
horrible  military  element  predominates  everywhere  ; every 
shopkeeper  is  a martinet,  every  philosopher  a drill  sergeant. 
And  just  in  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  predominant 
materialism  or  realism,  has  arisen  the  new  Buddha 
Gautama  without  his  beneficence,  his  beauty,  his  tender- 
ness, or  his  love  for  the  species. 

Here  in  Frankfort  (which  I came  to  eagerly,  thinking 
of  its  famous  Judenstrasse,  and  eager  to  find  the  idea  of 
the  ‘ one  God  ’ at  least  among  the  Jews),  I walk  in  the 
new  Buddha’s  footsteps  wherever  I go. 

His  name  was  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  a German  of 
Germans,  with  the  one  non-national  merit,  that  he  threw 
aside  the  mask  of  religion  and  morality.  He  was  a piggish, 
selfish,  conceited,  honest  scoundrel,  fond  of  gormandising, 
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in  love  with  his  own  shadow,  miserable,  and  a money- 
grubber  like  all  his  race.  One  anecdote  they  tell  of  him  is 
Worth  a thousand,  as  expressing  the  character  of  the  man. 
Seated  at  a table  dliote  here  one  day,  and  observing  a 
stranger’s  astonishment  at  the  amount  he  was  consuming, 
Schopenhauer  said,  ‘ I see  you  are  astonished,  sir,  that  1 
eat  twice  as  much  as  you,  but  the  explanation  is  simple — 

1 have  twice  as  much  hrains  ! ’ ^ 

The  idea  of  this  Heliogabalus  of  pessimism  was  that  ^ 
life  is  altogether  an  unmixed  evil ; that  all  things  are 
miserable  of  necessity,  even  the  birds  when  they  sing  on 
the  green  boughs,  and  the  babes  when  they  crow  upon  the 
breast ; and  that  the  only  happiness,  to  be  secured  by 
every  man  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
was  in  Nirwana,  or  total  extinction.  A cheerful  creed, 
without  a God  of  any  kind — nay,  without  a single  godlike 
sentiment ! There  are  pessimists  and  pessimists.  Gautama 
Buddha  himself, princeps^  based  his  creed  upon  infi- 
nite pity;  his  sense  of  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures 
was  so  terrible  as  to  make  existence  practically  unbearable. 
John  Calvin  was  a Christian  pessimist;  his  whole  nature 
was  warped  by  the  sense  of  infinite  sin  and  overclouded  by  j 
the  shadow  of  infinite  justice.  But  this  Buddha  of  the  3 
Teutons  is  a different  being;  neither  love  nor  pity,  only  a 
predominating  selfishness  complicated  with  constitutional 
suspicion. 

And  yet,  poor  man,  he  was  happy  enough  when  hia 
disciples  hailed  him  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age, 
the  clearest  intellect  on  the  planet;  and  nothing  is  more 
touching  than  to  witness  how,  as  his  influence  grew, 
and  he  emerged  from  neglect,  his  faith  in  human  nature 
brightened.  Had  he  lived  a little  longer  and  risen  still 
higher  in  esteem — had  the  powers  that  be  crowned  him, 
and  the  world  applauded  him,  he  too,  like  Hegel,  would 
doubtless  have  added  to  his  creed  a corollary  that,  thougli 
there  is  no  God,  religion  is  an  excellent  thing ; that 
though  there  is  no  goodness,  virtue  is  the  only  living 
truth  1 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  is  no  via  media  between  Christ’s  Christianity  and 
Schopenhauer’s  pessimism ; and  these  two  religions,  like 
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the  gods  of  good  and  evil,  are  just  now  preparing  for  a 
final  struggle  on  the  battle-field  of  European  thought. 
Just  at  present  I feel  almost  a pessimist  myself,  and  in- 
clined to  laugh  more  than  ever  at  poor  Kingsley’s  feeble 
^ twaddle  about  this  ‘ singularly  well-constructed  world.’ 
Every  face  I see,  whether  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  scribbled 
like  the  ledger  with  figures  of  addition  and  subtraction ; 
every  eye  is  crowsfooted  wdth  tables  of  compound  interest ; 
and  the  money-bags  waddle  up  and  down  the  streets,  and 
look  out  of  the  country  house  windows,  like  things  without 
a soul.  But  across  the  river  at  Sachsenhausen,  there  are 
trees,  in  which  the  birds  sing,  and  pretty  children,  and 
lovers  talking  in  the  summer  shade.  I go  there  in  the 
summer  afternoons  and  smoke  my  pipe,  and  think  over  the 
problem  of  the  time.  Think  you,  dearest,  that  Schopen- 
hauer was  right,  and  that  there  is  no  gladness  or  goodness 
in  the  world  ? Is  the  deathblow  of  foolish  supernaturalism 
the  destruction  also  of  heavenly  love  and  hope?  Nay, 
God  forbid  I But  this  hideous  pessimism  is  the  natural 
revolt  of  the  human  heart,  after  centuries  of  optimistic 
lies.  Perhaps,  when  another  century  has  fled,  mankind 
may  thank  God  for  Schopenhauer,  who  proved  the  potency 
of  materialistic  Will,  and  for  Strauss,  who  has  shown  the 
fallacy  of  human  judgment.  The  Germans  have  given  us 
these  two  men  as  types  of  their  own  degradation;  and 
when  we  have  thoroughly  digested  their  bitter  gospel,  we 
shall  know  how  little  hope  for  humanity  lies  that  way. 
Meantime,  the  Divine  Ideal,  the  spiritual  Christ  survives 
- — the  master  of  the  secret  of  sorrow,  the  lord  of  the 
shadowy  land  of  hope.  He  turns  his  back  upon  the 
temple  erected  in  his  name  ; he  averts  his  sweet  eyes  from 
those  who  deny  He  is,  or  ever  was.  He  is  patient,  know- 
ing that  his  kingdom  must  some  day  come. 

More  than  ever  now  do  I feel  what  a power  the  Church 
might  be  if  it  would  only  reconstruct  itself  by  the  light 
of  the  new  knowledge.  Without  it,  both  Prance  and 
Germany  are  plunged  into  darkness  and  spiritual  death, 
t/  As  if  man,  constituted  as  he  is,  can  exist  without  religion  ! 
As  if  the  creed  of  cakes  and  ale,  or  the  gospel  of  Deutsch- 
thum  and  Sauer-kraut  were  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word  religion  at  all  I No,  the  hope  and  salvation  of  the 
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human  race  lies  now,  as  it  lay  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  Christian  promise.  If  this  life  were  all,  if  this 
world  were  the  play  and  not  the  prelude,  then  the  new 
Buddha  would  have  conquered,  and  nothing  be  left  us  but 
Nirw^na.  But  the  Spirit  of  Man,  which  has  created 
Christ  and  imagined  God,  knows  better.  It  trusts  its  own 
deathless  instinct,  and  by  the  same  law  through  which  the 
swallow  wings  its  way,  it  prepares  for  flight  to  a sunnier 
zone. 

Pray,  my  Alma,  that  even  this  holy  instinct  is  not 
merely  a dream ! Pray  that  God  may  keep  us  together 
till  the  time  comes  to  follow  the  summer  of  our  love  to  its 
bright  and  heavenly  home! — Yours  till  death,  and  after 
de^,  Ambrose  Bradley. 


VII. 

Alma  Craih  to  Ambrose  Bradley. 

Your  last  letter,  dearest  Ambrose,  has  reached  me  here 
in  London,  where  I am  staying  for  a short  time  with 
Agatha  Combe.  Everybody  is  out  of  town,  and  even  the 
Grosvenor  Club  (where  I am  writing  this  letter)  is  quite 
deserted.  I never  like  London  so  much  as  when  it  is 
empty  of  everybody  that  one  knows. 

And  so  you  find  the  Germans  as  shallow  as  the  French, 
and  as  far  away  from  the  living  truth  it  is  your  dream  to 
preach  ? For  my  own  part,  I think  they  must  be  rather  a 
stupid  people,  in  spite  of  their  philosophic  airs.  Agatha.^' 
has  persuaded  me  lately  to  read  a book  by  a man  called 
Haeckel,  who  is  constructing  the  whole  history  of  Evolu- 
tion as  children  make  drawings,  out  of  his  own  head ; and 
when  the  silly  man  is  at  a loss  for  a link  in  the  chain,  he 
invents  one,  and  calls  it  by  a Latin  name  ! I suppose 
Evolution  is  true  (and  I know  you  believe  in  it),  but  if  I 
may  trust  my  poor  woman’s  wit,  it  proves  nothing  what- 
ever. The  mystery  of  life  remains  just  the  same  when  all 
is  said  and  done  ; and  I see  as  great  a miracle  in  a drop  of 
albumen  passing  through  endless  progressions  till  it  flowers 
in  sense  and  soul,  as  in  the  creation  of  all  things  at  the  fiat 
of  an  omnipotent  personal  God  and  Father.  The  pooi 
purblind  German  abolishes  God  altogether. 
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Agatha  has  read  your  Schopenhauer,  and  thinks  him  a 
wonderful  man  ; I believe,  too,  he  has  many  disciples  in 
this  country.  To  me,  judging  from  what  I hear  of  him, 
and  also  from  your  description  of  him,  he  seems  another 
stupid  giant — a Fee-fo-fi-fura  full  of  self-conceit  and  hasty 
pudding,  and  sure  to  fall  a victim,  some  day,  to  Little  Jack 
Horner.  But  every  word  you  write  (it  seems  always  like 
your  own  dear  voice  speaking  !)  makes  me  think  of  your- 
self, of  your  quarrel  with  the  Church,  and  of  your  justi- 
fication before  the  world.  If  purblind  men  like  these  can 
persuade  the  world  to  listen  to  them,  why  should  your 
‘ one  talent,  which  is  death  to  lose,’  be  wasted  or  thrown 
away?  When  you  have  wandered  a little  longer,  you 
must  return  and  take  your  place  as  a teacher  and  a 
preacher  in  the  land.  You  must  not  continue  to  be  an 
exile.  You  are  my  hero,  my  Abelard,  my  teacher  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good  to  a perverse  generation,  and  I shall 
never  be  happy  until  you  reach  the  summit  of  your 
spiritual  ambition  and  are  recognised  as  a modern  apostle. 
You  must  not  leave  the  ministry ; you  must  not  abandon 
your  vocation ; or  if  you  do  so,  it  must  be  only  to  change 
the  scene  of  your  labours.  Agatha  Combe  tells  me  that 
there  is  a great  field  for  a man  like  you  in  London ; that 
^ the  cultivated  people  here  are  sick  of  the  old  dogmas,  and 
yet  equally  sick  of  mere  materialism ; that  what  they  want 
is  a leader  such  as  you,  who  would  take  his  stand  upon 
the  laws  of  reason,  and  preach  a purified  and  exalted 
Christian  ideal.  Well,  since  the  English  Establishment 
has  rejected  you,  why  not,  in  the  greatest  city  of  the 
world,  form  a Church  of  your  own  ? I have  often  thought 
of  this,  but  never  so  much  as  lately.  There  you  are 
tongue-tied  and  hand-tied,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ignorant 
who  could  never  comprehend  you ; here  you  could  speak 
with  a free  voice,  as  the  great  Abelard  did  when  he  defied 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Eemember,  I am  rich.  You 
have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  your  handmaid  (am  I not 
still  that^  and  your  spouse  and  your  sister  1)  will  upbuild 
you  a Temple  ! Ah,  how  proudly ! 

Yes,  think  of  thisj  think  of  the  great  work  of  your 
life,  not  of  its  trivial  disappointments.  Be  worthy  of  my 
dream  of  you,  my  Abelard.  When  I see  you  wear  your 
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crown  of  honour  with  all  the  world  worshipping  the  new 
teaching,  I shall  be  blest  indeed,  Alma. 

VIII. 

Ambrose  Bradley  to  Alma  Craik. 

Dearest  Alma, — How  good  you  are  I How  tenderly 
do  you  touch  the  core  of  my  own  secret  thought,  making 
my  whole  spirit  vibrate  to  the  old  ambition,  and  my 
memory  tremble  with  the  enthusiasm  of  my  first  youth. 
Oh,  to  be  a modern  Apostle,  as  you  say  I to  sway  the  multi- 
tude with  words  of  power,  to  overthrow  at  once  the  tables 
of  the  money-changers  of  materialism,  and  the  dollish 
idols  of  the  Old  Church. 

But  I know  too  well  my  own  incapacity,  as  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  that  mighty  task.  I believe  at  once 
too  little  and  too  much;  I should  shock  the  priests  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  priests  of  Antichrist  I should  be  a stand- 
ing jest;  neither  Montague  nor  Capulet  would  spare  me, 
and  I should  lose  my  spiritual  life  in  some  miserable 
polemical  brawl. 

It  is  so  good  of  you,  so  like  you,  to  think  of  it,  and  to 
offer  out  of  your  own  store  to  build  me  a church ; but  I 
am  not  so  lost,  so  unworthy,  as  to  take  advantage  of  your 
loving  charity,  and  to  secure  my  own  success — or  rather, 
my  almost  certain  failure — on  such  a foundation. 

And  that  reminds  me,  dearest,  of  what  in  my  mad 
vanity  I had  nearly  forgotten — the  difference  between  our 
positions  in  the  world.  You  are  a rich  woman ; I,  as  you 
know,  am  very  poor.  It  was  different,  perhaps,  when  I 
was  an  honoured  member  of  the  Church,  with  all  its  prizes 
and  honours  before  me ; I certainly  felt  it  to  be  different, 
though  the  disparity  always  existed.  But  now  ! I am  an 
outcast,  a ruined  man,  without  property  of  any  kind.  It 
would  be  base  beyond  measure  to  think  of  dragging  you 
down  to  my  present  level ; and,  remember,  I have  now  no 
opportunity  to  rise.  If  you  linked  your  lot  with  mine, 
all  the  world  would  think  that  I loved  you,  not  for  your 
dear  self,  but  for  your  gold ; they  would  despise  me,  and 
think  you  were  insane.  No,  dearest,  I have  thought  it  sadly 
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over,  again  and  again,  and  I see  that  it  is  hopeless.  I 
have  lost  you  for  ever. 

When  you  receive  this,  I shall  be  on  my  way  to  Eome. 

How  the  very  writing  of  that  word  thrills  me,  as  if  there 
were  still  magic  in  the  name  that  witched  the  world  ! 
Eome  ! the  City  of  the  Martyrs  ! the  City  of  the  Church  I 
the  City  of  the  Dead  ! Her  glory  is  laid  low,  her  pride  is 
dust  and  ashes,  her  voice  is  senile  and  old,  and  yet  . . . 
the  name,  the  mighty  deathless  name,  one  to  conjure  with 
yet.  Sometimes,  in  my  spiritual  despair,  I hear  a voice 
whispering  in  my  ear  that  one  word  ‘ Eome  ’ f and  I seem 
to  hear  a mighty  music,  and  a cry  of  rejoicing,  and  to  see 
a veiled  Figure  arising  with  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, — 
behind  her  on  the  right  her  handmaid  Science,  behind  her 
on  the  left  her  handmaid  Art,  and  over  her  the  effulgence 
of  the  new- risen  sun  of  Christ. 

And  if  such  a dream  were  real,  were  it  not  possible,  my 
Alma,  that  you  and  I might  enter  the  new  Temple,  not  as 
man  and  wife,  but  as  sister  and  brother  ? There  was 
something  after  all  in  that  old  idea  of  the  consecrated  priest 
and  the  vestal  virgin.  I often  think  with  St.  Paul  that 
there  is  too  much  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
‘ Brother  and  sister  ’ sounds  sweetly,  does  it  not  ? 

Forgive  my  wild  words.  I hardly  know  what  I am 
writing.  Your  loving  letter  has  stirred  all  the  fountains 
of  my  spirit,  your  kindness  has  made  me  ashamed. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  again,  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  Seven  Hills  ! Meantime,  God  bless  you ! — Ever  your 
faithful  and  devoted, 

Ambrose  Bradlet. 


IX. 

Alma  Craik  to  Ambrose  Bradley, 

Be  true  to  your  old  dream,  dearest  Ambrose,  and  re- 
member that  in  its  fruition  lies  my  only  chance  of  happi- 
ness. Do  not  talk  of  unworthiness  or  unfitness  ; you  are 
cruel  to  me  when  you  distrust  yourself.  Will  you  be  very 
angry  if  I tell  you  a secret?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I say 
to  you  that  oven  now  the  place  where  you  shall  preach  the 
good  tidings  is  rising  from  the  ground,  and  that  in  a little 
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while,  when  you  return,  it  will  be  ready  to  welcome  its 
master?  But  there,  I have  said  too  much.  If  there  is 
anything  more  you  would  know,  you  must  guess  it, 
dearest ! Enough  to  say  that  you  have  friends  who  love 
you,  and  who  are  not  idle. 

If  I thought  you  meant  what  you  said  in  your  last  I 
should  indeed  despair;  but  it  was  the  shadow  of  that 
abominable  Schopenhauer  who  spoke,  and  not  my  Abelard* 
To  tell  me  that  I am  rich,  and  you  are  poor — as  if  even 
a mountain  of  money,  high  as  Ararat,  could  separate  those 
whom  God  has  joined  ! To  talk  of  the  world’s  opinion, 
the  people’s  misconception — as  if  the  poor  things  who 
crawl  on  the  ground  could  alter  the  lives  of  those  who 
soar  with  living  thoughts  to  heaven  ! Get  thee  behind  me, 
Schopenhauer ! When  any  voice,  however  like  his  own, 
talks  of  the  overthrow  of  the  man  I love,  I only  smile*  I 
know  better  than  to  be  deceived  by  a trick  of  the  ventrilo- 
quist. You  and  I know,  my  Ambrose,  that  you  have  not 
been  overthrown  at  all — that  you  have  not  fallen,  but 
risen — how  high,  the  world  shall  know  in  a very  little 
while. 

Meantime,  gather  up  strength,  both  of  the  body  and 
the  mind.  Drink  strength  from  the  air  of  the  holy  city, 
and  come  back  to  wear  your  priestly  robes.  Your  dream 
will  be  realised,  be  sure  of  that ! 

Do  you  think  to  daunt  me  when  you  say  that  I must 
not  be  your  wife  ? Do  you  think  your  handmaid  cares  so 
long  as  she  may  serve  at  your  feet  ? Call  her  by  what 
name  you  please,  spouse  or  sister,  is  it  not  all  the  same  ? 
Your  hope  is  my  hope,  your  country  my  country,  your 
God  my  God — now  and  for  ever.  Only  let  us  labour 
together  earnestly,  truthfully,  patiently,  and  all  will  bo 
well. — Yours  always  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

Alma. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AN  ACTRESS  AT  HOME. 

On  a certain  Monday  in  June,  little  more  than  a year  after 
the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence  quoted  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  two  young  men  of  the  period  were  seated  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Traveller’s  Club.  One  was  young 
George  Craik,  the  other  was  Cholmondeley,  of  the  ‘ Charing 
Cross  Chronicle.’ 

‘I  assure  you,  my  dear  fellow,’  the  journalist  was  say- 
ing, ‘ that  if  you  are  in  want  of  a religion ’ 

‘Which  I am  not^  interjected  George,  sullenly. 

‘ If  you  are  in  want  of  a new  sensation,  then,  you  will 
find  this  new  Church  just  the  thing  to  suit  you.  It  has 
now  been  opened  nearly  a month,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  fashion.  At  the  service  yesterday  I saw,  among  other 
notabilities,  both  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Hermann  Vezin  the  actor,  John  Mill  the  philosopher,  Dottie 
Destrange  of  the  Prince’s,  Labouchere,  and  two  colonial 
bishops.  There  is  an  article  on  Bradley  in  this  morning’s 
“ Telegraph,”  and  his  picture  is  going  into  next  week’s 
“ Vanity  Fair.”  ’ 

‘ But  the  fellow  is  an  atheist  and  a Radical ! ’ 

‘ My  dear  Craik,  so  am  I ! ’ 

‘ Oh,  you’re  different  I ’ returned  the  other  with  a dis- 
agreeable laugh.  ‘ Nobody  believes  you  in  earnest  when 
you  talk  or  write  that  kind  of  nonsense.’ 

‘ Whereas,  you  would  say,  Bradley  is  an  enthusiast  ? 
Just  so;  and  his  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  When  I listen 
to  him,  I almost  catch  it  myself,  for  half  an  hour.  But 
you  mistake  altogether,  by  the  way,  when  you  call  him 
atheistical,  or  even  Radical.  He  is  a Churchman  still, 
though  the  Church  has  banged  its  door  in  his  face,  and  his 
dream  is  to  conserve  all  that  is  best  and  strongest  in 
Christianity.’ 

‘ I don’t  know  anything  about  that,’  said  Craik,  savagely. 
‘ All  I know  is  that  he’s  an  infernal  humbug,  and  ought  to 
be  lynched.’ 
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‘ Piay  don’t  abuse  him  ! He  is  my  friend,  and  a noble 
ft'Ilow.’ 

‘ I don’t  care  whether  he  is  your  friend  or  not — he  is  a 
Bcoundreh’ 

Cholmondeley  made  an  angry  gesture,  then  remember- 
ing who  was  speaking,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘Why,  how  has  he  offended  youl  Stop,  though,  I 
remember  I The  fair  founder  of  his  church  is  your 
cousin.’ 

‘ Yes,’  answered  the  other  with  an  oath,  ‘ and  she 
would  have  been  ray  wife  if  he  had  not  come  in  the  way. 
It  was  all  arranged,  you  know,  and  I should  have  had 
Alma  and — and  all  her  money ; but  she  met  him,  and  lie 
filled  her  mind  with  atheism,  and  radicalism,  and  rubbish. 
A year  ago,  when  he  was  kicked  out  of  his  living,  I 
thought  she  was  done  with  him ; but  he  hadn’t  been  gone 
a month  before  she  followed  him  to  London,  and  all  this 
nonsense  began.  The  governor  has  almost  gone  down  on 
his  knees  to  her,  but  it’s  no  use.  Fancy  her  putting  down 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  solid  cash  for  this  New  Church 
business ; and  not  a day  passes  but  he  swindles  her^  out  of 
more.’ 

‘ Bradley  is  not  a swindler,’  answered  the  journalist 
quietly.  ‘ For  the  rest,  I suppose  that  they  will  soon  marry.’ 

‘ Not  if  I can  help  it ! Marry  that  man  1 It  would 
be  a standing  disgrace  to  the  family.’ 

‘ But  they  are  engaged,  or  something  of  that  sort.  As 
for  its  being  a disgrace,  that  is  rubbish.  Why,  Bradley 
might  marry  a duke’s  daughter  if  he  pleased.  Little  Lady 
Augusta  Knowles  is  crazy  about  him.’ 

True  to  his  sarcastic  instinct,  Cholmondeley  added, 
* Of  course  I know  the  little  woman  has  a hump,  and  has 
only  just  got  over  her  grande  J)CLSsion^ov  Montepulciano 
the  opera  singer.  But  a duke’s  daughter — think  of 
that ! ’ 

George  Craik  only  ground  his  teeth  and  made  no 
reply. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  two  men  separated,  Cholmon- 
deley strolling  to  his  office,  Craik  (w’hom  we  shall  accom- 
pany) hailing  a hansom  and  driving  towards  St.  John’s 
Wood. 
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Before  seeking,  in  the  young  man’s  company,  those 
doubtful  regions  which  a modern  satirist  has  termed 

The  shady  groves  of  the  Evangelist, 

let  us  give  a few  explanatory  words  touching  the  subject 
of  the  above  conversation.  It  had  all  come  about  exactly 
as  described.  Yielding  to  Alma’s  intercession,  and  in- 
spired, moreover,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a large  circle  in 
London,  Bradley  had  at  last  consented  to  open  a religious 
campaign  on  his  own  account  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis.  A large  sum  of  money  was  subscribed,  Alma 
heading  the  list  with  a princely  donation,  a site  was 
selected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent’s  Park,  and  a 
church  was  built,  called  by  its  followers  the  New  Church, 
and  in  every  respect  quite  a magnificent  temple.  The 
stained  windows  were  designed  by  leading  artists  of  the 
sesthetic  school,  the  subjects  partly  religious,  partly 
secular  (St.  Wordsworth,  in  the  guise  of  a good  shepherd, 
K forming  one  of  the  subjects,  and  St.  Shelley,  rapt  up  into 
the  clouds  and  playing  on  a harp,  forming  another),  and 
the  subject  over  the  altar  was  an  extraordinary  figure-piece 
^ by  Watts,  ‘Christ  rebuking  Superstition’ — the  latter  a 
straw-haired  damsel  with  a lunatic  expression,  grasping  in 
her  hands  a couple  of  fiery  snakes.  Of  course  there  was  a 
scandal.  The  papers  were  full  of  it,  even  while  the  New 
Church  was  building.  Public  interest  was  thoroughly 
awakened  ; and  when  it  became  current  gossip  that  a 
young  heiress,  of  fabulous  wealth  and  unexampled  personal 
beauty,  had  practically  created  the  endowment,  society 
was  fluttered  through  and  through.  Savage  attacks  ap- 
peared on  Bradley  in  the  religious  journals.  Enthusiastic 
articles  concerning  him  were  published  in  the  secular 
newspapers.  He  rapidly  became  notorious.  When  he 
began  to  preach,  the  enthusiasm  was  intensified  ; for  bis 
striking  presence  and  magnificent  voice,  not  to  speak  of 
the  ‘fiery  matter’  he  had  to  deliver,  carried  everything 
before  them. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  time  had  at  last  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  secret  trouble  of  his  life.  Before  settling 
in  London  he  had  ascertained,  to  his  ipfinite  relief,  that 
Mrs.  Montmorency  had  gone  to  Paris  and  had  remained 
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there  with  her  child,  under  the  same  ‘ protection  * as 
before.  Finding  his  secret  safe  from  the  world,  he  began  v« 
unconsciously  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind,  the  more 
rapidly  as  Alma’s  relations  towards  him  became  more  and 
more  those  of  a devoted  sister.  Presently  his  old  en- 
thusiasm came  back  upon  him,  and  with  it  a sense  of  new 
power  and  mastery.  He  began  to  feel  an  unspeakable 
sacredness  in  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  W'oman  he 
loved ; and  although  it  had  seemed  at  first  that  he  could 
only  think  of  her  in  one  capacity,  that  of  his  wife  and  the 
partner  of  his  home,  her  sisterhood  seemed  indescribably 
sweet  and  satisfying.  Then,  again,  her  extraordinary 
belief  in  him  inspired  him  with  fresh  ambition,  and  at  last, 
full  of  an  almost  youthful  ardour,  he  stepped  out  into  the 
full  sunshine  of  his  London  ministry. 

In  the  least  amiable  mood  possible,  even  to  him,  George 
Craik  drove  northward,  and  passing  the  very  portals  of 
Bradley’s  new  church,  reached  the  shady  groves  he  sought. 
Alighting  in  a quiet  street  close  to  the  ‘Eyre  Arms,’ he 
stood  before  a bijou  villa  all  embowered  in  foliage,  with 
a high  garden  wall,  a gate  with  a wicket,  and  the  very 
tiniest  of  green  lawns.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  gate  was 
opened  by  a black-eyed  girl  in  smart  servant’s  costume ; 
on  which,  without  a word,  he  strolled  in. 

‘ Mistress  up  ? ’ he  asked  sharply ; though  it  was  past 
twelve  o’clock. 

‘ She’s  just  breakfasting,’  was  the  reply. 

Crossing  the  lawn,  Craik  found  himself  before  a pair  ol 
French  windows  reaching  to  the  ground ; they  stood  wide 
open,  revealing  the  interior  of  a small  sitting-room  or  break- 
fast parlour,  gorgeously  if  not  tastily  furnished — a sort  ot 
green-and-gold  cage,  in  which  was  sitting,  sipping  her  coffee 
and  yawning  over  a penny  theatrical  paper,  a pretty  lady 
of  uncertain  age.  Her  little  figure  was  wrapt  in  a loose  silk 
morning  gown,  on  her  tiny  feet  were  Turkish  slippers,  in 
her  lap  was  one  pug  dog,  while  another  slept  at  her  feet. 
Her  eyes  were  very  large,  innocent,  and  blue,  her  natural 
dark  hair  was  bleached  to  a lovely  gold  by  the  art  of  the 
coiffeur,  and  her  cheeks  had  about  as  much  colour  as  those 
of  a stucco  bust. 
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This  was  Miss  Dottie  Destrange,  of  the  * Frivolity’ 
Theatre,  a lady  famous  for  her  falsetto  voice  and  her  dances. 

On  seeing  Craik  she  merely  nodded,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  rise. 

‘ Good  morning,  Georgie  ? ’ she  said — for  she  loved  the 
diminutive,  and  was  fond  of  using  that  form  of  address  to 
her  particular  friends.  ‘ Why  didn’t  you  come  yesterday  ? 
I waited  for  you  all  day — no,  not  exactly  all  day,  though  — 
but  except  a couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon,  when  I went 
to  church.’ 

Craik  entered  the  room  and  threw  himself  into  a chair. 

‘ Went  to  church  ? ’ he  echoed  with  an  ugly  laugh.  ‘ I 
didn’t  know  yow  ever  patronised  that  kind  of  entertainment.’ 

‘ I don’t  as  a rule,  but  Carrie  Carruthers  called  for  me 
in  her  brougham,  and  took  me  off  to  hear  the  new  preacher 
down  in  Eegent’s  Park.  Aram  was  there,  and  no  end  of 
theatrical  people,  besides  all  sorts  of  swells ; and,  what  do 
you  think,  in  one  of  the  painted  glass  windows  there  was 
a figure  of  Shakespeare,  just  like  the  one  on  our  drop 
curtain  ! I think  it’s  blasphemous,  Georgie.  I wonder 
the  roof  didn’t  fall  in  ! ’ 

The  fair  doves  of  the  theatre,  we  may  remark  in 
parenthesis,  have  seldom  much  respect  for  the  temple  in 
which  they  themselves  flutter;  they  cannot  shake  from 
their  minds  the  idea  that  it  is  a heathen  structure,  and 
that  they  themselves  are,  at  the  best,  but  pretty  pagans. 

Hence  they  are  often  disposed  to  receive  in  quite  a 
humble  spirit  the  ministrations  of  their  mortal  enemies,  the 
officers  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

George  Craik  scowled  at  the  fair  one  as  he  had  scowled 
at  Cholmondeley. 

‘ You  heard  that  man  Bradley,  I suppose  ? ’ 

‘ Yes  ; I think  that  was  his  name.  Do  you  know  him, 
George?  ’ 

‘ I know  no  good  of  him.  I wish  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
and  smashed  him  up.  Talk  about  something  else ; and 
look  here,  don’t  let  me  catch  you  going  there  again,  or  we 
shall  quarrel.  I won’t  have  anyone  I know  going  sneaking 
after  that  humbug.’ 

‘ All  right,  Georgie  dear,’  replied  the  damsel,  smiling 
maliciously.  ‘ Then  it’s  true,  I suppose,  that  he’s  going  to 
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marry  your  cousin  ? I saw  her  sitting  right  under  him, 
and  thought  her  awfully  pretty/ 

‘ You  let  her  alone,’  grumbled  George,  ‘ and  mind  your 
own  alfairs/ 

‘Why  don’t  you  marry  her  yourself,  Georgie?’  per- 
sisted his  tormentor.  ‘ I hope  what  I have  heard  isn’t 
true  ? ’ 

‘ What  have  you  heard  ? ’ 

‘ That  she  prefers  the  parson  ! ’ 

The  young  man  sprang  up  with  an  oath,  and  Miss 
Dottie  burst  into  a peal  of  shrill  laughter.  He  strode  olF 
into  the  garden,  and  she  followed  him.  Coming  into  the 
full  sunlight,  she  looked  even  more  like  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
stucco,  than  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  chamber;  her  hair 
grew  more  strawlike,  her  eyes  more  colourless,  her  whole 
appearance  more  faded  and  jaded. 

‘ I had  a letter  this  morning  from  Kitty,’  she  said  care- 
lessly, to  change  the  subject. 

‘ Kitty  who  ? ’ 

‘Kitty  Montmorency.  She  says  old  Ombermere  is 
very  ill,  and  thinks  he’s  breaking  up.  By  the  way,  that 
reminds  me — Kitty’s  first  husband  was  a man  named 
Bradley,  who  was  to  have  entered  the  Church.  I suppose 
it  can’t  be  the  same.’ 

She  spoke  with  little  thought  of  the  consequences,  and 
was  not  prepared  for  the  change  which  suddenly  came  over 
her  companion. 

‘ Her  husband^  did  you  say  ? ’ he  exclaimed,  gripping 
her  arm.  ‘ Were  they  married  ? ’ 

‘ I suppose  so.’ 

‘ And  the  man  was  named  Bradley — Ambrose  Bradley  ? ’ 

‘ I’m  not  quite  sure  about  the  Christian  name.’ 

‘ How  long  was  this  ago  ? ’ 

‘ Oh,  a long  time — ten  years,’  she  replied ; then  with  a 
sudden  remembrance  of  her  own  claims  to  juvenility,  which 
she  had  forgotten  for  a moment,  she  added,  ‘ when  I was 
quite  a child.’ 

George  Craik  looked  at  her  for  a long  time  with  a 
baleful  expression,  but  he  scarcely  saw  her,  being  lost  in 
thought.  He  knew  as  well  as  she  did  that  she  was  ten  or 
fifteen  years  older  than  she  gave  herself  out  to  be,  but  he 
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was  not  thinking  of  that.  He  was  wondering  if  he  had, 
by  the  merest  accident,  discovered  a means  of  turning  the 
tables  on  the  man  he  hated.  At  last  he  spoke. 

‘ Tell  me  all  you  know.  Let  us  have  no  humbug,  but 
tell  me  everything,  Did  you  ever  see  Bradley  before  you 
saw  him  yesterday  ? ’ 

‘ Never,  Georgie.’ 

‘ But  Kitty  Montmorency  was  once  married  to,  or 
living  with,  a man  of  that  name  ? You  are  quite  sure  ? ’ 

‘ Yes.  But  after  all,  what  does  it  signify,  un- 
less  ’ 

She  paused  suddenly,  for  all  at  once  the  full  significance 
of  the  situation  flashed  upon  her. 

‘You  see  how  it  stands,’  cried  her  companion.  ‘If 
this  is  the  same  man,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  it  will  be 
worth  a thousand  pounds  to  me — ah,  ten  thousand ! What 
is  Kitty’s  address  ? ’ 

‘ Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Rue  Caumartin,  Paris.’ 

‘ All  right,  Dottie.  I shall  go  over  to-night  by  the 
mail.’ 

The  next  morning  George  Craik  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
drove  straight  to  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Caumartin — an  old 
fashioned  building,  with  a great  courtyard,  round  which 
ran  open-air  galleries  communicating  with  the  various 
suites  of  rooms.  On  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Montoorency  he 
ascertained  that  she  had  gone  out  very  early,  and  was  not 
expected  home  till  midday.  He  left  his  card  and  drove  on 
to  the  Grand  Hotel. 

It  might  be  a fool’s  errand  which  had  brought  him 
over  but  he  was  determined,  with  the  bulldog  tenacity  of 
his  nature,  to  see  it  through  to  the  end. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  deposited  his  Gladstone-bag  in 
the  hall,  and  then,  to  pass  the  time,  inspected  the  visitor’s 
list,  preparatory  to  writing  down  his  own  name.  Presently 
he  uttered  a whistle,  as  he  came  to  the  entry — 

‘ Lord  and  Lady  Ombermere  and  family,  London.’ 

He  turned  to  the  clerk  of  the  office,  and  said  carelessly 
in  French — 

‘ I see  Lord  Ombermere’s  name  down.  Is  his  lordship 
still  here  ? * 

‘Yes,’  was  the  reply.  ‘He  has  been  here  all  the 
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winter.  Unfortunately,  since  the  warm  weather  began, 
milord  has  been  very  ill,  and  since  last  week  he  has  been 
almost  given  up  by  the  physicians.’ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  A SICK  ROOM. 

Ah  blessed  promise  ! Shall  it  be  fulfilled, 

Tho’  the  eye  glazes  and  the  sense  is  still’d  ? 

Shall  that  fair  Shape  which  beckon’d  with  bright  hand 
Out  of  the  Mirage  of  a Heavenly  Land, 

Fade  to  a cloud  that  moves  with  blighting  breath 
Over  the  ever-troublous  sea  of  Death  ? 

Ah,  no  ; for  on  the  crown  of  Zion’s  Hill, 

Cloth’d  on  with  peace,  the  fair  Shape  beckons  still ! 

The  New  Crusade. 

It  was  a curious  sensation  for  Ambrose  Bradley,  after 
bitter  experience  of  a somewhat  ignominious  persecution, 
to  find  himself  all  at  once — by  a mere  shuffle  of  the  cards, 
as  it  were — one  of  the  most  popular  persons  in  all  Bo- 
hemia; I say  Bohemia  advisedly,  for  of  course  that  greater 
world  of  fashion  and  religion,  which  Bohemia  merely 
fringes,  regarded  the  New  Church  and  its  pastor  with 
supreme  indifference. 

But  the  worship  of  Bohemia  is  something ; nay, 
Bradley  found  it  much. 

He  could  count  among  the  occasional  visitors  to  his 
temple  some  of  the  leading  names  in  Art  and  Science. 
Fair  votaries  came  to  him  by  legions,  led  by  the  impas- 
sioned and  enthusiastic  Alma  Craik.  The  society  journals 
made  much  of  him ; one  of  them,  in  a series  of  articles 
called  ‘ Celebrities  in  their  Slippers,’  gave  a glowing 
picture  of  the  new  apostle  in  his  study,  in  which  the 
sweetest  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas  looked  down  wonderingly  / 
on  Milo’s  Venus,  and  where  Newman’s  ‘Parochial  Ser- 
mons ’ stood  side  by  side  with  Tyndall’s  Belfast  address,  / 
and  the  original  edition  of  the  ‘Vestiges  of  Creation.’  The  / 
correspondent  of  the  ‘ New  York  Herald  ’ telegraphed,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
one  of  his  Sunday  discourses — which,  printed  in  large 
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type,  occupied  two  columns  of  the  great  Transatlantic 
daily;  and  he  received  forthwith,  from  an  enterprising 
Yankee  caterer,  an  offer  of  any  number  of  dollars  per 
lecture,  if  he  would  enter  into  a contract  to  ‘ stump  ^ the 
States. 

Surely  this  was  fame,  of  a sort. 

Although,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  even  Bohemia  did 
not  take  the  New  Church  over-seriously,  Bradley  found 
his  intellectual  forces  expand  with  the  growing  sense  of 
power. 

Standing  in  no  fear  of  any  authority,  human  or  super- 
human, he  gradually  advanced  more  and  more  into  the 
arena  of  spiritual  controversy  ; retired  further  and  further 
from  the  old  landmarks  of  dogmatic  religion  ; drew  nearer 
and  still  nearer  to  the  position  of  an  accredited  teacher  of 
religious  aestheticism.  Always  literary  and  artistic,  rather 
than  puritanical,  in  his  sympathies,  he  found  himself  before 
long  at  that  standpoint  which  regards  the  Bible  merely  as 
a poetical  masterpiece,  and  accepts  Christianity  as  simply 
one  manifestation,  though  a central  one,  of  the  great 
scheme  of  human  morals. 

Thus  the  cloud  of  splendid  supernaturalism,  on  which 
alone  has  been  projected  from  time  immemorial  the  mirage 
of  a heavenly  promise,  gradually  dissolved  away  before  hia 
sight, 

And  like  the  cloudy  fabric  of  a vision 
Left  not  a wrack  behind. 

The  creed  of  spiritual  sorrow  was  exchanged  for  the 
creed  of  spiritual  pleasure.  The  man,  forgetful  of  all 
harsh  experience,  became  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
‘beautiful  ideas’ — of  an  intellectual  phantasmagoria  in 
which  Christ  and  Buddha,  St.  John  and  Shakespeare, 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  Shelley,  the  angels  of  the 
church  and  the  winged  pterodactyls  of  the  chalk,  flashed 
and  faded  in  everchanging  kaleidoscopic  dream. 

The  mood  which  welcomed  all  forms  of  belief,  em- 
braced none  utterly,  but  contemplated  all,  became  vague, 
chaotic,  and  transcendental ; and  Ambrose  Bradley  found 
himself  in  a fairy  world  where  nothing  seemed  real  and 
solemn  enough  as  a law  for  life. 
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For  a time,  of  course,  he  failed  to  realise  his  own 
position. 

He  still  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  he  was  building  the 
foundation  of  his  New  Church,  which  was  essentially  the 
Old  Church,  on  the  rock  of  common  sense.  He  was  still 
certain  that  the  Christ  of  history,  the  accredited  Saviour 
of  mankind,  was  blessing  and  consecrating  his  eager 
endeavour.  He  still  persuaded  himself  that  his  creed  was 
a creed  of  regeneration,  his  mission  apostolic. 

He  had  taken  a small  house  on  the  borders  of  Eegent’s 
Park,  and  not  far  away  from  the  church  which  Alma  had 
built  for  him  as  a voluntary  offering.  It  was  arranged 
plainly  but  comfortably,  with  a touch  of  the  then  pre- 
dominant aestheticism  ; the  decorations  tasteful,  the  furni- 
ture mediaeval;  but  all  this  was  Alma’s  doing  and, 
throughout,  her  choosing.  Bradley  himself  remained 
unchanged ; a strong  unpretending  man  of  simple  habits, 
more  like  an  athletic  curate  in  his  dress  and  bearing  than 
like  a fashionable  preacher. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  ostracised 
by  the  preachers  of  his  own  maternal  Church,  the  Church 
of  England ; so  that  he  added  the  consciousness  of  sweet 
and  painless  martyrdom  to  that  of  popular  success. 
Attacks  upon  him  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  less 
important  religious  journals ; but  the  great  organs  of  the 
national  creed  treated  him  and  his  performances  with 
silent  contempt. 

He  was  seated  in  his  study  one  morning  in  early 
summer,  reading  one  of  the  attacks  to  which  I have  just 
alluded,  when  Miss  Craik  was  shown  in.  He  sprang  up 
to  welcome  her,  with  outstretched  hands. 

‘I  want  you  to  come  with  me  at  once,’  she  said. 
* Agatha  Combe  is  worse,  and  I should  like  you  to  see  her.’ 

‘ Of  course  I will  come,’  answered  Bradley.  ‘ But  I 
thought  she  was  almost  recovered  ? ’ 

‘ She  has  had  a relapse  ; not  a serious  one,  I trust,  but 
I am  a little  alarmed  about  her.  She  talks  so  curiously.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ 

* Yes ; about  dying.  She  says  she  has  a presentiment 
that  she  won’t  live.  Poor  Agatha  I When  she  talks  like 
that,  it  is  strange  indeed.’ 
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Leaving  the  house  together,  Bradley  and  Alma  entered 
Regent’s  Park.  Their  way  lay  right  across,  towards  the 
shady  sides  of  Primrose  Hill,  where  Miss  Combe  was  then 
residing.  The  day  was  fair  and  sunny,  and  there  was  an 
unusual  number  of  pleasure-seekers  and  pedestrians  in  the 
park.  A number  of  boys  were  playing  cricket  on  the 
spaces  allotted  for  that  recreation,  nursemaids  and  children 
were  sprinkled  everywhere,  and  near  the  gate  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  which  they  passed,  a brass  band  was 
merrily  performing.  Bradley’s  heart  was  light,  and  he 
looked  round  on  the  bright  scene  with  a kindling  eye,  in 
the  full  pride  of  his  physical  strength  and  intellectual 
vigour. 

‘After  all,’  he  said,  ‘those  teachers  are  wise  who 
proclaim  that  health  is  happiness.  What  a joyful  world  it 
would  be  if  everyone  were  well  and  strong.’ 

‘ Ah  yes ! ’ said  bis  companion.  ‘ But  when  sickness 
comes ’ 

She  sighed  heavily,  for  she  was  thinking  of  her  friend 
Agatha  Combe. 

‘ I sometimes  think  that  the  sum  of  human  misery  is 
trifling  compared  to  that  of  human  happiness,’  pursued  the 
clergyman.  ‘^Unless  one  is  a downright  pessimist,  a very 
yj  Schopenhauer,  surely  one  must  see  that  the  preponderance 
is  in  favour  of  enjoyment.  Look  at  these  ragged  boys — 
how  merry  they  are  ! There  is  not  so  much  wretchedness 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  as  some  of  us  imagine.’ 

She  glanced  at  him  curiously,  uncertain  whither  his 
thoughts  were  tending.  He  speedily  made  his  meaning 
plain. 

r ‘ Religion  and  Sorrow  have  hitherto  gone  hand  in  hand, 
vanishing  through  the  gate  of  the  grave.  But  why  should 
not  Religion  and  J oy  be  united  this  side  the  last  mystery  ? 
Why  should  not  this  world  be  the  Paradise  of  all  our 
, dreams  ? ’ ^ 

‘ It  can  never  be  so,  Ambrose,’  replied  Alma,  ‘ until 
we  can  abolish  Death.’ 

‘ And  we  can  do  that  in  a measure  ; that  is  to  s^,  we 
can  abolish  premature  decay,  sickness,  disease.  ^Look 
^ what  Science  has  done  in  fifty  years  ! More  than  other- 
wurldliness  has  done  in  a thousand  I When  Death  comes 
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pently,  at  the  natural  end  of  life,  it  generally  comes  as  a 
blessing — as  the  last  sacrament  of  peace.  I think  if  I could 
live  man’s  allotted  term,  useful,  happy,  loving  and  beloved, 
I could  be  content  to  sleep  and  never  wake  again.’ 

Alma  did  not  answer.  Her  thoughts  were  wandering, 
or  she  would  have  shrunk  to  find  her  idolised  teacher 
turning  so  ominously  towards  materialism.  But  indeed  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  Bradley’s  thoughts  had  drifted 
in  that  direction.  It  is  not  in  moments  of  personal  happi- 
ness or  success  that  we  lean  with  any  eagerness  towards 
the  supernatural.  Glimpses  of  a world  to  come  are  vouch- 
safed chiefly  to  those  who  weep  and  those  who  fail ; and  in 
proportion  as  the  radiance  of  this  life  brightens,  fades  the 
faint  aurora  of  the  other. 

In  a small  cottage,  not  far  from  Chalk  Farm,  they 
found  Miss  Combe.  She  was  staying,  as  her  custom  was, 
with  friends,  the  friends  on  this  occasion  being  the  editor 
of  an  evening  paper  and  his  wife ; and  she  had  scarcely 
arrived  on  her  visit — some  weeks  before — when  she  had 
begun  to  ail.  She  was  sitting  up  when  Alma  arrived,  in 
an  arm-chair  drawn  close  to  the  window  of  a little  back 
parlour,,  commanding  a distant  view  of  Hampstead  Hill. 

Wrapt  in  a loose  dressing-gown,  and  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  she  was  just  touched  by  the  spring  sunshine,  the 
brightness  of  which  even  the  smoke  from  the  great  city 
could  not  subdue.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  in  pain,  but  her 
face  was  pale  and  flaccid,  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  dull. 
Her  ailment  was  a weakness  of  the  heart’s  action,  compli- 
cated with  internal  malady  of  another  kind. 

Tears  stood  in  Alma’s  eyes  as  she  embraced  and  kissed 
her  old  friend. 

‘ I have  brought  Mr.  Bradley  to  see  you,’  she  cried. 
‘ I am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  much  better.’  ^ 

Miss  Combe  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Bradley, 
who  took  it  gently. 

‘When  you  came  in,’  she  said,  ‘I  was  half  dreaming. 
I thought  I was  a little  child  again,  playing  with  brother 
'fom  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Taviton.  Tom  has  only 
just  gone  out;  he  has  been  here  all  the  morning. 

Said  brother  Tom,  the  unwashed  apostle  of  the  Hall  of 
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Science,  had  left  unmistakable  traces  of  his  presence,  for  a 
strong  odour  of  bad  tobacco  pervaded  the  room. 

‘ It  seems  like  old  times,’  proceeded  the  little  lady,  with 
a sad  smile,  ‘ to  be  sick,  and  to  be  visited  by  a clergyman. 
I shall  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  after  all.’ 

‘ You  must  not  talk  of  dying,’  cried  Alma.  ‘ You  will 
soon  be  all  right  again.’ 

‘ I’m  afraid  not,  dear,’  answered  Miss  Combe.  ‘ I saw 
my  mother’s  face  again  last  night,  and  it  never  stayed  so 
long.  I take  it  as  a warning  that  I shall  soon  be  called 
away.’ 

Strange  enough  it  seemed  to  both  those  who  listened, 
to  hear  a person  of  Miss  Combe’s  advanced  views  talking 
in  the  vocabulary  of  commonplace  superstition. 

‘ Don’t  think  I am  repining,’  she  continued.  ‘ If  I were 
not  ripe,  do  you  think  I should  be  gathered  ? I am  going 
where  we  all  must  go — who  knows  whither  ? and,  after 
all.  I’ve  had  a “ good  time,”  as  the  Yankees  say.  Do  you 
believe,  Mr.  Bradley,’  she  added,  turning  her  keen,  grave 
eyes  on  the  clergyman,  ‘ that  an  atheist  can  be  a spiritualist, 
and  hold  relations  with  an  unseen  world  ? ’ 

‘ You  are  no  atheist,  Miss  Combe,’  he  answered.  ‘ God 
forbid ! ’ 

‘ I don’t  know,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ I am  not  one  in  the 
same  degree  as  my  brother  Tom,  of  course;  but  I am 
afraid  I have  no  living  faith  beyond  the  region  of  ghosts 
and  fairies.  The  idea  of  Deity  is  incomprehensible  to  me, 
save  as  that  of  the  ‘‘  magnified  non-natural  Man  ” my 
teachers  have  long  ago  discarded.  I think  I might  still 
understand  the  anthropomorphic  God  of  my  childhood, 
but  having  lost  Him  I can  comprehend  no  other.’ 

‘ The  other  is  not  far  to  seek,’  responded  Bradley, 
bending  towards  her,  and  speaking  eagerly.  ‘ You  will 
find  him  in  Jesus  Christ — the  living,  breathing  godhead, 
whose  touch  and  inspiration  we  all  can  feel.’ 

‘ I’m  afraid  I can’t,’  said  Miss  Combe.  ‘ I can  under- 
stand Jesus  the  man,  but  Christ  the  God,  who  walked  in 
the  flesh  and  was  crucified,  is  beyond  the  horizon  of  my 
conception — even  of  my  sympathy.’ 

‘ Don’t  say  that,’  cried  Alma.  ‘ I am  sure  you  believe 
in  our  loving  Saviour.’ 
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Miss  Combe  did  not  reply,  but  turned  her  face  wearily 
to  the  spring  sunlight. 

‘ If  there  is  no  other  life,’  she  said,  after  a long  pause, 

‘ the  idea  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a mockery.  Don’t  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Bradley  ? ’ 

‘Not  altogether,’  replied  Bradley,  after  a moment’s 
hesitation.  ‘ If  the  life  we  live  here  were  all,  if,  after  a 
season,  we  vanished  like  the  flowers,  we  should  still  need 
the  comfort  of  Christ’s  message — his  injunction  to  “love 
one  another.”  The  central  idea  of  Christianity  is  peace 
and  good  fellowship ; and  if  our  life  had  raised  itself  to 
that  ideal  of  love,  it  would  be  an  ideal  life,  and  its  brevity  i 
would  be  of  little  consequence.’  ' 

Miss  Combe  smiled.  Her  keen  intelligence  went  right 
into  the  speaker’s  mind,  and  saw  the  true  meaning  of  that 
shallow  optimism.  Bradley  noticed  the  smile,  and  coloured 
slightly  under  the  calm,  penetrating  gaze  of  the  little 
woman. 

‘ I have  always  been  taught  to  believe,’  said  Miss 
Combe,  quietly,  ‘ that  the  true  secret  of  the  success  of 
Christianity  was  its  heavenly  promise — its  pledge  of  a 
future  life.’ 

‘ Of  course,’  cried  Alma. 

‘ Certainly  that  promise  was  given,’  said  Bradley,  ‘ and 
I have  no  doubt  that,  in  some  way  or  another,  it  will  be 
fulfilled.’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean  by  in  some  way  or  another  ? ’ asked 
Miss  Combe. 

‘ I mean  that  Christ’s  Heaven  may  not  be  a heaven  of 
physical  consciousness,  but  of  painless  and  passive  perfec-  V 
tion  ; bringing  to  the  weary  peace  and  forgetfulness,  to  the 
happy  absolute  absorption  into  the  eternal  and  unconscious 
life  of  God.’ 

‘ Nirwana,  in  short ! ’ said  Miss  Combe  dryly.  ‘ Well, 
for  my  own  part,  I should  not  care  so  much  for  so  sleepy  a 
Paradise.  I postulate  a heaven  where  I should  meet  and 
know  my  mother,  and  where  the  happy  cry  of  living 
creatures  would  rise  like  a fountain  into  the  clear  azure  for 
evermore.* 

‘ Surely,’  said  Bradley,  gently,  ‘ we  all  hope  as  much  ! ’ 

‘ But  do  we  believe  it  ? ’ returned  Miss  Combe.  ‘ That 
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^is  the  question.  All  human  experience,  all  physiology,  all 
true  psychology,  is  against  it.  The  letter  of  the  eternal 
Universe,  written  on  the  open  Book  of  Astronomy,  speaks 
of  eternal  death  and  change.  Shall  we  survive  while 
systems  perish,  while  suns  go  out  like  sparks,  and  the 
^void  is  sown  with  the  wrecks  of  worn-out  worlds  ? ’ 

In  this  strain  the  conversation  continued  for  some  little 
time  longer.  Seeing  the  invalid’s  tender  yearning,  Bradley 
spoke  yet  more  hopefully  of  the  great  Christian  promise, 
describing  the  soul  as  imperishable,  and  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe  as  stationary  and  secure ; but  what  he  said 
was  half-hearted,  and  carried  with  it  no  conviction.  He 
felt  for  the  first  time  the  helplessness  of  a transcendental 
Christianity,  like  his  own.  Presently  he  returned,  almost 
unconsciously,  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  forth. 

‘ There  is  something,  perhaps,’  he  said,  ‘ in  the  Posi- 
tivist conception  of  mankind  as  one  ever-changing  and 
practically  deathless  Being.  Though  men  perish,  Man 
survives.  Children  spring  like  flowers  in  the  dark  foot- 
prints of  Death,  and  in  them  the  dead  inherit  the  world.’ 

‘ That  creed  would  possibly  suit  me,’  returned  Miss 
Combe,  smiling  sadly  again,  ‘ if  I were  a mother,  if  I 
were  to  live  again  in  my  own  offspring.  I’m  afraid  it  is  a 
creed  with  little  comfort  for  childless  men,  or  for  old  maids 
like  myself!  No;  my  selfishness  requires  something 
much  more  tangible.  If  I am  frankly  told  that  I must  die, 
that  consciousness  ceases  for  ever  with  the  physical 
breath  of  life,  I can  understand  it,  and  accept  my  doom ; 
it  is  disagreeable,  since  I am  rather  fond  of  life  and 
activity,  but  I can  accept  it.  It  is  no  consolation  what- 
ever to  reflect  that  I am  to  exist  vicariously,  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact,  in  other  old  maids  to  come  1 The 
condition  of  moral  existence  is — consciousness;  without 
that^  I shall  be  practically  abolished.  Such  a creed,  as 
the  other  you  have  named,  is  simple  materialism,  disguise 
it  as  you  will.’ 

‘ I am  not  preaching  Positivism,’  cried  Bradley ; ^ God 
forbid ! I only  said  there  was  something  in  its  central 
idea.  Christ’s  promise  is  that  we  shall  live  again  1 Can 
^e  not  accept  that  promise  without  asking  “ how  ? ” ’ 

‘No,  we  can’t;  that  is  to  say,  I can’t.  It  is  the 
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‘‘  how  **  which  forms  the  puzzle.  Besides,  the  Bible  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.’ 

‘ A poetical  expression,’  suggested  Bradley.  — 

* Yes ; but  something  more,’  persisted  the  little  woman. 
*1  can’t  conceive  an  existence  without  those  physical 
attributes  with  which  I was  born.  When  I think  of  my 
dead  mother,  it  is  of  the  very  face  and  form  I used  to 
know ; the  same  eyes,  the  same  sweet  lips,  the  same  smile, 
the  same  touch  of  loving  hands.  Either  we  shall  exist 
again  as  we  are,  or ’ 

‘ Of  course  we  shall  so  exist,’  broke  in  Alma,  more 
and  more  nervous  at  the  turn  the  conversation  was 
taking.  ‘ Is  it  not  all  beautifully  expressed  in  St.  Paul  ? 
We  sow  a physical  body,  we  shall  reap  a spiritual  body; 
but  they  will  be  one  and  the  same.  But  pray  do  not 
talk  of  it  any  more.  You  are  not  dying,  dear,  thank 
God ! ’ 

Half  an  hour  later  Bradley  and  Alma  left  the  house 
together. 

‘I  am  sorry  dear  Agatha  has  not  more  faith,’  said 
Alma,  thoughtfully,  as  they  wandered  back  towards  the 
park. 

‘ I think  she  has  a great  deal,’  said  Bradley,  quickly. 
‘ But  I was  shocked  to  see  her  looking  so  ill  and  worn. 
Is  she  having  good  medical  advice  ? ’ 

‘ The  best  in  London.  Dr.  Harley  sees  her  nearly 
every  day.  Poor  Agatha ! She  has  not  had  too  much 
happiness  in  this  world.  She  has  worked  so  hard,  and  all 
alone  I ’ 

They  entered  the  park  gate,  and  came  again  among 
the  greenness  and  the  sunshine.  Everything  seemed  light 
and  happiness,  and  the  air  had  that  indescribable  sense  of 
resurrection  in  it  which  comes  with  the  early  shining  of 
the  primrose  and  the  reawakening  of  the  year.  Bradley 
glanced  at  his  companion.  Never  had  she  seemed  so 
bright  and  beautiful ! With  the  flush  of  the  rose  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  eyes  full  of  pensive  light,  she  moved 
lightly  and  gracefully  at  his  side. 

A lark  rose  from  the  grass  not  far  away,  and  warbled 
ecstatically  overhead.  Bradley  felt  his  blood  stir  and  move 
^ike  sap  in  the  bough  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  season, 
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and  with  kindling  eyes  he  drew  nearer  to  his  companion’s 
side. 

‘ Well,  dearest,  you  were  a true  prophet,’  he  saidj 
taking  her  hand  and  drawing  it  softly  within  his  arm. 

‘ It  has  all  come  to  pass,  through  you.  The  New  Church 
flourishes  in  spite  of  those  who  hate  all  things  new ; and 
I have  you — you  only — to  thank  for  it  all.’ 

‘ I want  no  thanks,’  replied  Alma.  ^ It  is  reward 
enough  to  forward  the  good  work,  and  to  make  you 
happy.’ 

‘ Happy  ? Yes,  I ought  to  be  happy,  should  I not  ? ’ 

^ And  you  are,  I hope,  dear  Ambrose  ! ’ 

‘Yes,  I think  so.  Only  sometimes — on  a day  like 
this,  for  example — I cannot  help  looking  back  with  a sigh 
to  the  dear  old  times  at  Fensea.  A benediction  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  quiet  country  life,  which  contented  me 
then  so  little.  I miss  the  peaceful  flelds,  the  loneli- 
ness and  rest  of  the  fens,  the  silence  of  the  encircling 
sea ! ’ 

‘ And  Goody  Tilbury’s  red  cloak  ! ’ cried  Alma,  smiling. 
‘ And  the  scowl  of  Summerhayes  the  grocer,  and  the  good 
Bishop’s  blessing ! ’ 

‘ Ah,  but  after  all  the  life  was  a gentle  one  till  I de- 
stroyed it.  The  poor  souls  loved  me,  till  I became  too 
much  for  them.  And  then,  Alma,  the  days  with  you  ! 
Your  first  coming,  like  a ministering  angel,  to  make  this 
sordid  earth  seem  like  a heavenly  dream ! To-day, 
dearest,  it  almost  seems  as  if  my  heaven  was  behind,  and 
not  before  me  ! I should  like  to  live  those  blissful 
moments  over  again — every  one  ! ’ 

Alma  laughed  outright,  for  she  had  a vivid  remem- 
brance of  her  friend’s  infinite  vexations  as  a country 
clergyman. 

‘ That’s  right,’  he  said,  smiling  fondly ; ‘ laugh  at  me, 
if  you  please,  but  I am  quite  serious  in  what  I say.  Here, 
in  the  great  world  of  London,  though  we  see  so  much  of 
one  another,  we  do  not  seem  quite  so  closely  united  as  we 
did  yonder.’ 

‘ Not  so  united  I ’ she  cried,  all  her  sweet  face  clouded 
in  a moment. 

‘Well,  united  as  before,  but  differently.  In  the  con- 
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stant  storm  and  stress  of  my  occupation,  there  is  not  the 
same  pastoral  consecration. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ; late  and  soon,  ^ 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

In  those  days,  dearest,’  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  ‘ we  used  to  speak  oftener  of  love,  we  used  to 
dream — did  we  not  ? — of  being  man  and  wife.’ 

She  drooped  her  gentle  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  him  earnestly,  and  coloured  softly;  then,  with  a 
pretty  touch  of  coquetry,  laughed  again. 

‘I  am  not  jealous,’  she  said,  ‘and  since  you  have 
another  bride ’ 

‘ Another  bride,’  he  repeated,  with  a startled  look  of 
surprise. 

‘ I mean  your  Church,’  she  said  gaily. 

‘Ah  yes,’  he  said,  relieved.  ‘But  do  you  know  I 
find  this  same  bride  of  mine  a somewhat  dull  companion, 
and  a poor  exchange,  at  any  rate,  for  a bride  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Dearest,  I have  been  thinking  it  all  over  I Why 
should  we  not  realise  our  old  dream,  and  live  in  love 
together  ? ’ 

Alma  stood  silent.  They  were  in  a lonely  part  of  the 
park,  in  a footway  winding  through  its  very  centre. 
Close  at  hand  was  one  of  the  wooden  benches.  With 
beating  heart  and  heightened  colour,  she  strolled  to  the 
seat  and  sat  down. 

Bradley  followed,  placed  himself  by  her  side,  and 
gently  took  her  hand. 

‘ Well?  ’ he  said. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  quietly  into  his  eyes. 
Her  grave  fond  look  brought  the  bright  blood  to  his  own 
cheeks,  and  just  glancing  round  to  see  that  they  were 
unobserved,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
passionately — on  lips  that  kissed  again. 

‘ Shall  it  be  as  I wish  ? ’ he  exclaimed. 

‘ Yes,  Ambrose,’  she  answered.  ‘ What  you  wish,  I 
wish  too ; now  as  always,  your  will  is  my  law.’ 

‘ And  when  ? ’ 

‘ When  you  please,’  she  answered.  ‘ Only  before  I 
marry  you,  you  must  promise  me  one  thing.’ 
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Yes  ! yes  ! ’ 

‘ To  regard  me  still  as  only  your  handmaid ; to  look 
upon  your  Church  always  as  your  true  Bride,  to  whom 
you  are  most  deeply  bound.’ 

‘ I’ll  try,  dear ; but  will  you  be  very  angry  if  I some- 
times forget  her,  when  I feel  your  loving  arms  around  me  ? ’ 

‘ Very  angry,’  she  said,  smiling  radiantly  upon  him. 

They  rose  up,  and  walked  on  together  hand  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A RUNAWAT  COUPLE. 

Ambrose  Bradley  returned  home  that  day  like  a man  in 
a dream ; and  it  was  not  till  he  had  sat  for  a long  time, 
thinking  alone,  that  he  completely  realised  what  he  had 
done.  But  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  so  amatory  a 
crisis  had  been  going  on  for  a long  time  ; indeed,  the  more 
his  worldly  prosperity  increased,  and  the  greater  his 
social  influence  grew,  the  feebler  became  his  spiritual 
resistance  to  the  temptation  against  which  he  had  fought 
so  long. 

r"  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  transcendental  forms  of 
thought,  even  of  a transcendental  Christianity,  to  relax 
the  moral  fibre  of  their  recipient,  and  to  render  vague  and 
indetermined  his  general  outlook  upon  life.  The  harshest 
possible  Calvinism  is  bracing  and  invigorating,  compared 
with  any  kind  of  creed  with  a terminology  purely  sub- 
jective. 

^ Bradley’s  belief  was  liberal  in  the  extreme  in  its  con- 
struction, or  obliteration,  of  religious  dogmas ; it  soon 
became  equally  liberal,  or  lax,  in  its  conception  of  moral 
sanctions.  The  man  still  retained,  and  was  destined  to 
retain  till  the  end  of  his  days,  the  very  loftiest  conception 
of  human  duty.  His  conscience,  in  every  act  of  existence, 
was  the  loadstone  of  his  deeds.  But  the  most  rigid  con- 
science, relying  entirely  on  its  own  insight,  is  liable  to 
pcorruption.  Certainly  Bradley’s  was.  He  had  not  ad- 
vanced very  far  along  the  easy  path  which  leads  to 
agnosticism,  before  he  had  begun  to  ask  himself — What, 
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after  all,  is  the  moral  law  ? are  not  certain  forms  of  self- 
sacrifice  Quixotic  and  unnecessary?  and,  finally,  why 
should  I live  a life  of  martyrdom,  because  my  path  was 
crossed  in  youth  by  an  unworthy  woman  ? 

Since  that  nocturnal  meeting  after  his  visit  to  the 
theatre,  Bradley  had  seen  nothing  of  Mrs.  Montmorency, 
but  he  had  ascertained  that  she  was  spending  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  somewhere  abroad.  Further  investiga- 
tions, pursued  through  a private  inquiry  office,  con- 
vinced him  of  two  things : first,  that  there  was  not  the 
faintest  possibility  of  the  lady  voluntarily  crossing  his 
path  again,  and,  second,  that  his  secret  was  perfectly  safe 
in  the  keeping  of  one  whom  its  disclosure  might  possibly 
ruin.  Satisfied  thus  far  of  his  security,  he  had  torn  that 
dark  leaf  out  of  his  book  of  life,  and  thrown  it  away  into 
the  waters  of  forgetfulness. 

Then,  with  his  growing  sense  of  mastery,  grew  Alma’s 
fascination. 

She  could  not  conceal,  she  scarcely  attempted  to  con- 
ceal, the  deep  passion  of  worship  with  which  she  regarded 
him.  Had  he  been  a man  ten  times  colder  and  stronger, 
he  could  scarcely  have  resisted  the  spell.  As  it  was,  he 
did  not  resist  it,  but  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sweet 
spirit  who  wove  it,  as  we  have  seen. 

One  sunny  morning,  about  a month  after  the  occur* 
rence  of  that  little  love  scene  in  Kegent’s  Park,  Bradley 
rose  early,  packed  a small  hand  valise,  and  drove  off  in  a 
hansom  to  Victoria  Station.  He  was  quietly  attired  in 
clothes  not  at  all  clerical  in  cut,  and  without  the  white 
neckcloth  or  any  other  external  badge  of  his  profession. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  he  found  himself  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  nine  o’clock  train  to  Russetdeane,  a lonely 
railway  station  taking  its  name  from  a village  three  miles 
distant,  lying  on  the  direct  line  to  Eastbourne  and 
Newhaven.  He  took  his  ticket,  and  entered  a first-class 
carriage  as  the  train  started.  The  carriage  had  no  other 
occupant,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  seat,  he  was  soon 
plunged  in  deep  reflection. 

At  times  his  brow  was  knitted,  his  face  darkened, 
showing  that  his  thoughts  were  gloomy  and  disturbed 
enough ; but  ever  and  anon,  his  eyes  brightened,  and  his 
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features  caught  a gleam  of  joyful  expectation.  Whenever 
the  train  stopped,  which  it  did  very  frequently,  he  shrank 
back  in  his  corner,  as  if  dreading  some  scrutinising  eye ; 
but  no  one  saw  or  heeded  him,  and  no  one  entered  the 
carriage  which  he  occupied  alone. 

At  last,  after  a journey  of  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
the  train  stopped  at  Eussetdeane. 

It  was  a very  lonely  station  indeed,  quite  primitive  in 
its  arrangements,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  green 
hills  and  white  quarries  of  chalk,  i^n  infirm  porter  and  a 
melancholy  station-master  officiated  on  the  platform,  but 
when  Bradley  alighted,  valise  in  hand,  who  should  step 
smilingly  up  to  him  but  Alma,  prettily  attired  in  a quiet 
country  costume,  and  rosy  with  the  sweet  country  air. 

The  train  steamed  away;  porter  and  station-master 
standing  stone  still,  and  watching  it  till  the  last  faint  glimpse 
of  it  faded  in  the  distance ; then  they  looked  at  each  other, 
seemed  to  awake  from  a trance,  and  slowly  approached  the 
solitary  passenger  and  his  companion. 

‘ Going  to  Eussetdeane,  measter  ? ’ demanded  the  porter, 
wheezily,  while  the  station-master  looked  on  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  his  superior  position. 

Bradley  nodded,  and  handed  over  his  valise. 

‘ I have  a fly  outside  the  station,’  explained  Alma ; and 
passing  round  the  platform  and  over  a wooden  foot-bridge, 
to  platform  and  offices  on  the  other  side,  they  found  the  fly 
in  question — an  antique  structure  of  the  post-chaise  species, 
drawn  by  two  ill-groomed  horses,  a white  and  a roan,  and 
driven  by  a preternaturally  old  boy  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. 

‘ At  what  hour  does  the  next  down  train  pass  to  New- 
haven  ? ’ asked  Bradley,  as  he  tipped  the  porter,  and  took 
his  seat  by  Alma’s  side. 

‘ The  down  train,  measter  ? ’ repeated  the  old  man. 
‘There  be  one  at  three,  and  another  at  five.  Be  you 
a-going  on  ? ’ 

Bradley  nodded,  and  the  fly  drove  slowly  away  along 
the  country  road.  The  back  of  the  boy’s  head  was  just 
visible  over  the  front  part  of  the  vehicle,  which  was  vast 
and  deep ; so  Bradley’s  arm  stole  round  his  companion’s 
waist,  and  they  exchanged  an  affectionate  kiss. 
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^ I have  the  licence  in  my  pocket,  dearest/  he  whispered. 
‘ Is  all  arranged  ? ’ 

‘ Yes.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  such  a dear  old 
man,  and  quite  sympathetic.  He  thinks  it  is  an  elopement, 
and  as  he  ran  away  with  his  own  wife,  who  is  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself,  he  is  sympathy  itself ! * 

‘ Did  he  recognise  my  name,  when  you  mentioned  it  ? ’ 

‘ Not  a bit,’  answered  Alma,  laughing.  ^ He  lives  too 
far  out  of  the  world  to  know  anything  or  anybody,  and,  as 
I told  you,  he  is  eighty  years  of  age.  I really  think  he 
believes  that  Queen  Victoria  is  still  an  unmarried  lady,  and 
he  talks  about  Bonaparte  just  as  if  it  were  sixty  years  ago.’ 

‘ Alma ! ’ 

‘ Yes,  Ambrose  ! ’ 

‘ You  don’t  mind  this  secret  marriage  ? ’ 

‘ Not  at  all — since  it  is  your  wish.’ 

‘ I think  it  is  better  to  keep  the  affair  private,  at 
least  for  a little  time.  You  know  how  I hate  publicity 
in  a matter  so  sacred ; and  since  we  are  all  in  all  to  each 
other ’ 

He  drew  her  still  closer  and  kissed  her  again.  As  he 
did  so,  he  was  conscious  of  a curious  sound  as  of  suppressed 
laughter,  and,  glancing  up,  he  saw  the  eyes  of  the  weird 
boy  intently  regarding  him. 

‘ Well,  what  is  it  ? ’ cried  Bradley,  impatiently,  while 
Alma  shrank  away  blushing  crimson. 

The  eyes  of  the  weird  boy  did  not  droop,  nor  was  he 
at  all  abashed.  Still  indulging  in  an  internal  chuckle,  like 
the  suppressed  croak  of  a young  raven,  he  pulled  his  horses 
up,  and  pointed  with  his  whip  towards  the  distant  country 
prospect. 

‘ There  be  Eussetdeane  church  spire ! ’ he  said. 

Bradley  glanced  impatiently  in  the  direction  so  indi- 
cated, and  saw,  peeping  through  a cluster  of  trees,  some 
two  miles^off,  the  spire  in  question. 

He  nodded,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  drive  on.  Then, 
turning  to  Alma,  he  saw  her  eyes  twinkling  with  merry 
laughter. 

‘ You  see  we  are  found  out  already ! ’ she  whispered. 
‘ He  thinks  we  are  a runaway  couple,  and  so,  after  all,  we 
are.’ 
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The  carriage  rumbled  along  for  another  mile,  and  ever 
and  anon  they  caught  the  eyes  of  the  weird  boy,  peeping 
backward  ; but  being  forewarned,  they  sat,  primly  enough, 
upon  their  good  behaviour.  ^ 

Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped  again. 

‘ Missis  ! ’ croaked  the  weird  boy. 

‘ Well? ^ said  Alma,  smiling  up  at  him. 

‘ Where  be  I a-driving  to  ? Back  to  the  “ Wheat- 
sheaf”?’ 

‘ No ; right  to  the  church  door,’  answered  Alma,  laughing. 

The  boy  did  not  reply,  but  fixing  his  weather  eye  on 
Bradley,  indulged  in  a wink  of  such  preternatural  mean- 
ing, that  Alma  was  once  more  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Then,  after  giving  vent  to  a prolonged  whistle,  he  cracked 
his  whip,  and  urged  his  horses  on. 

Through  green  lanes,  sweet  with  hanging  honeysuckle 
and  sprinkled  with  flowers  of  early  summer ; past  sleepy 
ponds,  covered  with  emerald  slime  and  haunted  by  dragon 
flies  glittering  like  gold ; along  upland  stretches  of  broad 
pasture,  commanding  distant  views  of  wood-land,  thorpe 
and  river ; they  passed  along  that  sunny  summer  day  ; 
until  at  last,  creeping  along  an  avenue  of  ashes  and  flower- 
ing limes,  they  came  to  the  gate  of  an  old  church,  where 
the  carriage  stopped. 

The  lovers  alighted,  and  ordering  the  boy  to  remain  in 
attendance,  approached  the  church — a time-worn,  rain- 
stained  edifice  half  smothered  in  ivy,  and  with  rooks  cawing 
from  its  belfry  tower. 

They  were  evidently  expected.  The  clerk,  a little  old 
man  who  walked  with  a stick,  met  them  at  the  church  door, 
and  informed  them  that  the  clergyman  w^as  waiting  lor 
them  in  the  vestry. 

A few  minutes  later,  the  two  were  made  man  and  wife 
— the  solitary  spectator  of  the  ceremony,  except  the  officials, 
being  the  weird  boy,  who  had  stolen  from  his  seat,  and  lel’t 
his  horses  waiting  in  the  road,  in  order  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  The  clergyman,  ancient  and  time-worn  as  his 
church,  mumbled  a benediction,  and,  after  subscribing  their 
names  in  the  register  and  paying  the  customary  fees,  they 
ghook  hands  with  him,  and  came  again  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. 
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Whatever  the  future  might  bring  forth  to  cloud  her 
marriage  path,  that  bridal  morning  was  like  a dream  of 
paradise  to  Alma  Craik.  In  a private  room  of  the  old 
* Wheatsheaf,’  a room  sweet  with  newly-cut  flowers,  and 
overlooking  orchards  stretching  down  to  the  banks  of  a 
pretty  river,  they  breakfasted,  or  lunched,  together — on 
simple  fare,  it  is  true,  but  with  all  things  clean  and  pure. 
A summer  shower  passed  over  the  orchards  as  they  sat  by 
the  open  window  hand  in  hand ; and  then,  as  the  sun 
flashed  out  again,  the  trees  dript  diamonds,  and  the  long 
grass  glittered  with  golden  dew. 

^ How  sweet  and  still  it  is  here,  my  darling ! I wish 
we  could  stay  in  such  a spot  for  ever,  and  never  return 
again  to  the  dreary  city  and  the  busy  world.’ 

She  crept  to  his  side  as  he  spoke,  and  rested  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder. 

‘ Are  you  happy  now,  dear  Ambrose  ? ’ 

‘ Quite  happy,’  he  replied. 

Presently  a buxom  serving  maid  tript  in  to  say  that  the 
carriage  was  waiting;  and,  descending  to  the  door,  they 
found  the  vehicle,  with  Alma’s  travelling  trunk  and  the 
clergyman’s  valise  upon  the  box.  The  weird  boy  was  still 
there,  jubilant.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  procured  a 
large  white  rosette,  which  he  had  pinned  to  the  breast  of 
his  coat.  Two  or  three  sleepy  village  folk,  whom  the  news 
of  the  wedding  had  partially  aroused  from  their  chronic 
state  of  torpor,  were  clustering  on  the  pavement ; and  the 
landlord  and  landlady  stood  at  the  door  to  wish  the 
strange  couple  God  speed. 

Away  they  drove,  while  one  of  the  slumberous  villagers 
started  a feeble  cheer.  Through  the  green  lanes,  along  the 
grassy  uplands,  they  passed  back  to  the  railway  station, 
which  they  reached  just  in  time  to  catch,  as  they  had 
planned,  the  down  train  to  Newhaven. 

That  afternoon  they  crossed  by  the  tidal  boat  to  Dieppe, 
where,  in  a brand  new  hotel  lacing  the  sea,  they  slept  that 
night.  They  were  almost  the  only  visitors,  for  the  summer 
bathing  season  had  scarcely  begun,  and  they  would  have 
found  the  place  cheerless  enough  had  they  been  in  a less 
happy  mood  of  mind. 

The  next  day  found  them  wandering  about  the  pictu- 
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resque  old  town,  visiting  the  wharves  and  the  old  churches, 
and  strolling  on  the  deserted  esplanade  which  faced  the  sea. 
They  thought  themselves  unsuspected,  but  somehow  every- 
one knew  their  secret — that  they  were  a married  couple  on 
their  honeymoon.  When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  to 
lunch,  they  found  a bunch  of  orange-blossoms  on  the 
table,  placed  there  by  the  hands  of  a sympathetic  landlady. 

‘ We  must  go  on  farther,’  said  Bradley,  rather  irritably. 

‘ I suppose  the  newly-married  alight  here  often,  and  being 
experts  in  that  sort  of  commodity,  they  recognise  it  at  a 
glance.’ 

So  that  afternoon  they  went  on  to  Eouen,  where  they 
arrived  as  the  sun  was  setting  on  that  town  of  charming 
bridges.  When  their  train  reached  the  station,  a train 
arrived  almost  simultaneously  from  Paris,  and  as  there  was 
a ten  minutes’  interval  for  both  upward  and  downward 
passengers,  the  platform  was  thronged. 

Bradley  passed  through  the  crowd,  with  Alma  hanging 
upon  his  arm.  He  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but 
seemed  bent  on  passing  out  of  the  station  ; and  he  did  not 
notice  a dark- eyed  lady  by  whom  he  was  evidently 
recognised. 

On  seeing  him,  she  started  and  drew  back  among  the 
crowd,  leading  by  the  hand  a little  boy.  But  when  he  had 
passed  she  looked  after  him,  and  more  particularly  after 
his  beautiful  companion. 

‘ It  is  he,  sure  enough  ! ’ she  muttered.  ‘ But  who  is 
that  stylish  party  in  his  company  ? I should  very  much 
like  to  know.’ 

The  lady  was  ‘ Mrs.  Montmorency,’  clad  like  a widow 
in  complete  weeds,  and  travelling  with  her  little  boy,  also 
dressed  in  funeral  black,  from  Paris  to  London. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A MYSTERY. 

Bradley  and  his  bride  were  only  absent  from  London  five 
days ; no  one  missed  them,  and  of  course  no  one  suspected 
that  they  had  gone  away  in  company.  Before  the  next 
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Sunday  came  round,  they  were  living  just  as  before — she 
in  her  own  rooms,  he  in  the  residence  at  Eegent’s  Park. 
This  was  the  arrangement  made  between  them,  the  clergy- 
man’s plea  being  that  it  was  better  to  keep  their  marriage 
secret  for  a time,  until  the  New  Church  was  more  safely 
established  in  public  estimation.  Quite  happy  in  the  loving 
secret  between  them,  Alma  had  acquiesced  without  a word. 

Their  only  confidant,  for  the  time  being,  was  Miss 
Combe,  who  was  then  staying  at  Hastings,  and  to  whom 
Alma  wrote  in  the  following  terms : 

‘Dearest  Agatha, — It  is  all  over,  and  we  are  man 
and  wife.  No  one  in  the  world  is  to  know  but  you,  yet 
awhile.  I know  you  will  keep  our  secret,  and  rejoice  in 
our  happiness. 

‘ It  was  all  decided  very  hastily.  Ambrose  thought  it 
better  to  marry  secretly,  thinliing  (foolish  man  !)  that 
many  would  misunderstand  his  motives,  and  believing  that, 
as  an  unmarried  person,  he  can  better  pursue  the  good  work 
to  which  we  are  both  devoted.  After  all,  it  matters  very 
little.  For  years  we  have  been  one  in  soul,  as  you  know  ; 
and  what  God  long  ago  joined  man  could  never  have  put 
asunder.  Still,  it  is  sweet  to  know  that  my  hero,  my 
apostle,  my  Abelard — as  I call  him,  is  entirely  mine,  for 
richer,  for  poorer,  for  better,  for  worse.  I am  very  happy, 
dear;  proud  and  hopeful,  too,  as  a loving  wife  can  be. 

‘ Write  and  tell  me  that  you  are  better.  Surely  this 
bright  weather  should  complete  your  cure,  and  drive  those 
gloomy  thoughts  away  ? In  a few  days  I shall  come  and 
see  you;  perhaps  we  may  come  together.  So  I won’t 
write  good  bye,  but  au  revoir  ! Your  loving  friend, 

Alma  Bradley. 

‘ P.S. — My  cousin  George  is  back  in  town.  Just  fancy 
how  he  would  scowl  if  he  were  to  read  the  above  signature.^ 

It  so  happened  that  George  Craik,  although  he  was  not 
so  favoured  as  to  read  his  cousin’s  signature  as  a married 
woman,  and  although  he  had  no  suspicion  whatever  as  yet 
that  she  had  entered,  as  she  imagined,  into  the  holy  estate 
of  matrimony,  was  scowling  in  his  least  amiable  frame  of 
mind  about  the  time  when  Alma  wrote  the  above  letter, 
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He  had  returned  to  London  from  Paris  a good  deal 
mystified,  for,  having  procured  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Montmorency,  whom  (as  the  reader  knows)  he  had  gone 
over  to  see,  he  had  elicited  nothing  from  that  lady  but  a 
fiat  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  his  rival 
the  clergyman. 

So  he  came  back  at  once,  baffled  but  not  beaten,  took 
to  the  old  club  life,  attended  the  different  race  meetings,  and 
resumed  altogether  the  life  of  a young  gentleman  about  town. 

But  although  he  saw  little  of  his  cousin,  he  (as  he  him- 
self figuratively  expressed  it)  ‘ kept  his  eye  upon  her.’ 
The  more  he  read  about  Bradley  and  his  doings — wfflich 
appeared  shocking  indeed  to  his  unsophisticated  mind — 
the  more  indignant  he  felt  that  Alma,  and  her  fortune, 
should  ever  be  thrown  away  on  one  so  unworthy.  Mean- 
time he  was  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a man  surrounded 
by  duns  and  debts.  He  had  bills  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  he  saw  no  prospect  whatever  of  meeting  them. 
Having  far  exceeded  the  very  liberal  allowance  given  him 
by  his  father,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  of  assistance 
in  that  direction.  His  only  chance  of  social  resuscitation 
was  a wealthy  marriage,  and  with  his  cousin  hanging  like 
a tempting  bait  before  him,  he  felt  like  a very  Tantalus, 
miserable,  indignant  and  ill-used. 

His  rooms  were  in  the  Albany,  and  here  one  morning 
his  father  found  him,  sitting  over  a late  breakfast. 

‘ Well,  George,’  said  the  baronet,  standing  on  the 
hearthrug  and  glancing  round  at  the  highly  suggestive 
prints  which  adorned  the  walls ; ‘ well,  George,  how  long 
is  this  to  last  ? ’ 

The  young  man  glanced  up  gloomily  as  he  sipped  his 
coffee. 

‘ What  do  you  mean  ? ’ he  demanded. 

‘ You  know  very  well.  But  just  look  at  this  letter, 
which  I have  received,  from  a man  called  Tavistock,  this 
morning.’ 

And  he  tossed  it  over  the  table  to  his  son.  George 
took  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  flushed  crimson.  It  was  a 
letter  informing  Sir  George  Craik  that  the  writer  held  in 
his  hands  a dishonoured  acceptance  of  his  son’s  for  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  that  unless  it  was  taken  up 
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within  a week  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  would  be 
instituted. 

^ D the  Jew  ! ’ cried  George.  ‘ I’ll  wring  his 

neck  ! He  had  no  right  to  write  to  you  ! ’ 

^ I suppose  he  thought  it  was  the  only  way,’  returned 
the  baronet ; ‘ but  he  is  quite  out  in  his  calculations.  If 
you  suppose  that  I shall  pay  any  more  of  your  debts  you 
are  mistaken.  I am  quite  tired  of  it  all.  You  have  played 
all  your  cards  wrong  and  must  take  the  consequences.’ 

George  scowled  more  furiously  than  ever,  but  made  no 
immediate  reply.  After  a pause,  however,  he  said  in  an 
injured  way — 

‘ I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  playing  my  cards 
wrong.  I have  done  my  best.  If  my  cousin  Alma  has 
given  me  the  cold  shoulder,  because  she  has  gone  cranky  on 
religion,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.’ 

‘ I am  not  astonished  that  she  has  thrown  you  over,’ 
cried  Sir  George.  ‘ What  possible  interest  could  a young 
girl  of  her  disposition  find  in  a fellow  who  bets  away  his 
last  shilling,  and  covers  his  room  with  pictures  of  horses 
and  portraits  of  jockeys  and  ballet  girls  ? If  you  had  had 
any  common  sense,  you  might  at  least  have  pretended  to 
take  some  interest  in  her  pursuits.’ 

‘ I’m  not  a hypocrite,’  retorted  George,  ‘ and  I can’t 
talk  atheism.’ 

‘ Kubbish  ! you  know  as  well  as  I do  that  Alma  is  a 
high-spirited  girl,  and  only  wants  humouring.  These  new- 
fangled ideas  of  hers  are  absurd  enough,  but  irritating 
opposition  will  never  lead  her  to  get  rid  of  them.’ 

‘ She’s  in  love  with  that  fellow  Bradley  ! ’ 

‘ Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  is  in  love  with  her  own 
wild  fancies,  which  he  is  wise  enough  to  humour,  and  you 
are  indiscreet  enough  to  oppose.  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing serious  between  them,  a marriage  would  have  come 
off  long  ago ; but,  absurd  as  Alma  is,  she  is  not  mad 
enough  to  throw  herself  away  on  a mere  adventurer  like 
that,  without  a penny  in  the  world.’ 

‘ What  is  a fellow  to  do  ? ’ pleaded  George,  dolefully. 
‘ She  snubs  me  more  than  ever ! ’ 

‘ The  more  she  snubs  you  the  more  you  ought  to 
pursue  her.  Show  your  devotion  to  her — go  to  the  church 
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— seem  to  be  interested  in  her  crotchets — and  take  my 
word  for  it,  her  sympathies  will  soon  turn  in  your 
direction.’ 

Father  and  son  continued  to  talk  for  some  time  in  the 
same  strain,  and  after  an  hour’s  conversation  Sir  George 
went  away  in  a better  humour.  George  drest  himself 
carefully,  and  when  it  was  about  midday  hailed  a cab  and 
was  driven  down  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where  he  had  an 
appointment  with  Miss  Dottie  Destrange.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  those  matinees  when  aspiring  amateurs  attempt 
to  take  critical  opinion  by  storm,  and  the  debutante  this 
time  was  a certain  Mrs.  Temple  Grainger,  who  was  to 
appear  as  ‘Juliet’  in  the  HunchbacTc^  and  afterwards  as 
‘Juliet’  in  the  famous  balcony  scene  of  Shakespeare’s 
play.  Mrs.  Grainger,  whose  husband  was  somewhere  in 
the  mysterious  limbo  of  mysterious  husbands,  called  India, 
was  well  known  in  a certain  section  of  society,  and  ho  less 
a person  than  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  promised  to  be  present  at  her  debut, 

George  was  to  join  Miss  Destrange  in  the  stalls,  where 
he  duly  found  her,  and  was  greeted  with  a careless  smile. 
The  seats  all  round  were  thronged  with  well-known  mem- 
bers of  society ; actresses,  actors,  critics.  The  Prince  was 
already  in  his  box,  and  the  curtain  was  just  ringing  up. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  chronicle  the  success 
or  failure  of  Mrs.  Temple  Grainger;  but,  if  cheers  and 
floral  ofierings  signify  anything,  she  was  in  high  favour 
with  her  audience.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  George 
Craik  rose  and  surveyed  the  house  through  his  opera  glass. 
As  he  did  so,  he  was  conscious  of  a figure  saluting  him 
from  one  of  the  stage  boxes,  and  to  his  surprise  he  recog- 
nised— Mrs.  Montmorency. 

She  was  gorgeously  drest  in  black,  and  liberally  painted 
and  powdered.  George  bowed  to  her  carelessly ; when  to 
his  surprise  she  beckoned  him  to  her. 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  over  to  the  side  of 
the  stalls  immediately  underneath  her  box.  She  leant 
over  to  him,  and  they  shook  hands. 

‘ Will  you  come  in  ? ’ she  said.  ‘ I want  to  speak  to 
you.’ 
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He  nodded,  passed  round  to  tlie  back  of  the  box, 
entered,  and  took  a seat  by  the  lady’s  side. 

‘ I thought  you  were  still  in  Paris,’  he  said. 

‘ I came  over  about  a fortnight  ago,’  she  replied.  ‘ I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  his  lordship’s  death  ? ’ 

‘Yes.  I saw  it  in  the  papers.’ 

‘ I waited  till  after  the  funeral,  then  I came  away.  But 
we  won’t  talk  about  that;  I’ve  hardly  got  over  it  yet. 
I’ve  something  else  to  say  to  you.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Do  you  remember  a question  you  asked  me  in  Paris 
— whether  I knew  anything  of  a clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Bradley  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  your  cousin  ? ’ 

‘ Of  course  I do ; and  you  said ’ 

* That  I only  knew  him  very  slightly.’ 

‘ Pardon  me,  but  you  said  you  didn’t  know  him  at  all ! ’ 
‘ Did  I ? Then  I made  a slight  mistake.  I do  know 
the  person  you  mean  by  sight ! ’ 

George  Craik  looked  at  the  speaker  with  some  astonish- 
ment, for  he  had  a good  memory,  and  a very  vivid  recol- 
lection of  what  she  had  said  to  him  during  their  interview. 

‘ I dare  say  I was  distrait she  continued,  with  a curious 
smile  and  a flash  of  her  dark  eyes.  ‘ I was  in  such  trouble 
about  poor  Ombermere.  What  I want  to  tell  you  is  that 
I saw  Mr.  Bradley  the  other  day  at  Kouen,  as  I was  re- 
turning from  Paris.’ 

‘ At  Kouen,’  repeated  George  Craik. 

‘ Yes,  on  the  railway  platform,  in  company  with  a very 
charming  lady,  who  was  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  regard- 
ing him  with  very  evident  adoration.’ 

George  pricked  up  his  ears  like  a little  terrier;  he 
smelt  mischief  of  some  sort. 

‘ I fancy  you  must  be  mistaken,’  he  said.  ‘ Bradley  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  travelling  across  the  Channel.’ 

‘ I am  not  at  all  mistaken,’  answered  Mrs.  Montmo- 
rency. ‘ Mr.  Bradley’s  appearance  is  peculiar,  his  face 
especially,  and  I am  sure  it  was  himself.  What  I want  to 
find  out  is,  who  was  his  companion  ? ’ 

‘ I hardly  see  what  interest  that  can  be  to  you,’  ob- 
served George  suspiciously,  ‘ since  you  only  know  him— 
by  sight ! ’ 
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‘ The  lady  interested  me.  I was  wondering  if  it  could 
be  your  charming  cousin.’ 

George  started  as  if  he  had  been  sbot. 

‘ My  cousin  Alma  i Impossible  ! Surely  you  don’t 
know  what  you  are  saying  ! ’ 

‘ Oh  yes,  I do.  Tell  me,  what  is  your  cousin  like  ? ’ 
After  some  slight  further  urging,  George  described 
Alma’s  personal  appearance  as  closely  as  possible.  Mrs. 
Montmorency  listened  quietly,  taking  note  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  description.  Then  she  tapped  George  with 
her  fan,  and  laughed  outright. 

^ Then  I was  right  after  all ! ’ she  cried.  ‘ It  was  Miss 
Alma  Craik — that’s  her  name,  isn’t  it  ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; but,  good  heavens,  it  is  simply  impossible  ! 
Alma  in  company  with  that  scoundrel,  over  there  in 
France  ? You  must  be  mistaken  ! ’ 

But  Mrs.  Montmorency  was  quite  certain  that  she  had 
made  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  In  her  turn  she  described 
Alma’s  appearance  so  minutely,  so  cleverly,  that  her  com- 
panion became  lost  in  astonished  belief.  When  the  act 
drop  was  rung  up,  he  sat  staring  like  one  bewitched,  see- 
ing nothing,  hearing  nothing,  but  gazing  wildly  at  Mrs. 
Montmorency. 

Suddenly  he  rose  to  go. 

‘ Don’t  go  yet,’  whispered  the  lady. 

‘ I must — I can’t  stay  ! ’ he  replied.  ^ I’ll  find  out 
from  my  cousin  herself  if  what  you  have  told  me  is 
true.’ 

‘ Aprh  ? ’ 

‘ Aprh ! ’ echoed  the  young  man,  looking  livid. 
^ Why,  apres^  I’ll  have  it  out  with  the  man  ! ’ 

Mrs.  Montmorency  put  her  gloved  hand  upon  his  arm. 
‘ Don’t  do  anything  rash,  mon  clier^  she  said,  ‘ I 
think  you  told  me  that  you  loved  your  cousin,  and  that 
you  would  give  a thousand  pounds  to  get  her  away  from 
your  rival  ? ’ 

^ A thousand  ! twenty  thousand  ! anything  ! ’ 

‘ Suppose  I could  help  you  ? ’ said  Mrs.  Montmorency, 
smiling  wickedly. 

‘ Can  you  ? will  you  ? But  how  I ’ 

^ You  must  give  me  time  to  think  it  over.  Find  out, 
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ill  the  first  place,  if  what  I suspect  is  true,  and  then  come 
and  tell  me  all  about  it  I ’ 

George  Craik  promised,  and  hurriedly  left  the  theatre, 
without  even  waiting  to  say  farewell,  or  make  any  apolo- 
gies, to  Miss  Destrange.  He  was  determined  to  call  upon 
his  cousin  without  a moment’s  delay,  and  get,  if  possible, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  her  unaccountable  ap- 
pearance, accompanied  by  Bradley,  at  the  Kouen  railway 
station. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  COUSINS. 

Madam,  our  house’s  honour  is  in  question  I 
I prithee,  when  you  play  at  wantonness, 

Eemember  that  our  blood  flows  clean  and  pure, 

In  one  unbroken  and  unmuddied  line, 

From  crystal  sources.  I’m  your  champion, 

Madam,  against  yourself! — The  Will  and  the  Way, 

George  Craik  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet  when  he  was  moving  with  set  purpose  to  any 
object. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  he  possessed  a certain  bull- 
dog tenacity,  very  dangerous  to  his  opponents.  And  now 
all  the  suspicions  of  a nature  naturally  suspicious,  all  the 
spitefulness  of  a disposition  naturally  spiteful,  being  fully 
and  unexpectedly  aroused,  his  furious  instinct  urged  him 
to  seek,  without  a moment’s  breathing-time,  the  presence 
of  his  refractory  cousin. 

Coupled  with  his  jealous  excitement  was  a lofty  moral 
indignation. 

The  family  credit  was  at  stake — so  at  least  he  assured 
himself — and  he  had  a perfect  right  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion, Had  he  reflected  a little,  he  might  have  known  that 
Alma  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  give  any  ex- 
planation whatever  if  peremptorily  demanded,  or  to  admit 
her  cousin’s  right  to  demand  it ; her  spirit  was  stubborn 
as  his  own,  and  her  attitude  of  intellectual  superiority 
was,  he  should  have  known  by  old  experience,  quite 
invincible. 

Quitting  the  theatre,  he  leapt  into  a hansom,  and  was 
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driven  direct  to  Alma’s  rooms.  It  was  by  this  time  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  made  certain  of  finding  his 
cousin  at  home. 

He  was  mistaken.  Miss  Craik  was  out,  and  had  been 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

‘ Do  you  know  where  I can  find  her  ? ’ he  asked  o£  the 
domestic,  a smart  servant  maid. 

‘ I don’t  know,  sir,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ She  went  out  in 
the  morning  with  Mr.  Bradley,  and  has  not  been  home  to 
lunch.* 

‘ Does  she  dine  at  home  ? ' 

‘ Yes,  sir — at  seven.’ 

‘ Then  I will  wait  for  her.’  And  so  saying  he  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  and  sat  down. 

He  had  cooled  a little  by  this  time,  and  before  Alma 
made  her  appearance  he  had  time  to  cool  a good  deal 
more.  Fidgetting  impatiently  in  his  chair,  he  began  to 
ask  himself  how  he  could  best  approach  the  subject  on 
which  he  had  come.  He  regretted  now  that  he  had  not 
called  for  his  father  and  brought  him  with  him  ; that,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  the*  most  diplomatic  course  to 
adopt.  The  more  he  thought  over  the  information  he  had 
received,  the  more  he  questioned  its  authenticity  ; and  if, 
after  all,  the  actress  had  made  a mistake,  as  he  began  to 
suspect  and  fear,  what  a fool  he  would  be  made  to  look  in 
his  cousin’s  eyes  ! The  prospect  of  being  made  to  appear 
absurd  sent  a thrill  of  horror  through  his  blood ; for  this 
young  person,  as  has  already  been  seen,  dreaded,  above  all 
things  in  the  world,  the  shaft  of  ridicule. 

Time  slipped  by,  and  George  Craik  grew  more  and 
more  uneasy.  At  last  seven  o’clock  struck,  and  Alma  had 
not  appear^. 

Growling  to  himself  like  an  irritable  dog,  the  young 
man  rose  and  touched  the  electric  bell. 

‘ My  cousin  is  very  late,’  he  said  to  the  servant  when 
she  appeared. 

‘ Yes,  sir  ; she  is  very  uncertain.’ 

‘ It  is  seven  o’clock.  You  said  she  dined  at  seven.’ 

‘ Yes,  sir.  But  sometimes  she  does  not  return  to 
dinner.  If  she  is  not  here  at  the  hour  we  don’t  expect  her.’ 

George  Craik  uttered  an  angry  exclamation. 
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‘ Where  the  deuce  can  she  be  ? ’ he  cried,  scowling 
ominously. 

‘ I can’t  say,  sir,’  returned  the  servant  smiling.  ‘ Miss 
Craik  is  most  uncertain,  as  I told  you.  She  may  be  dining 
out — with  Mr.  Bradley.’ 

The  young  man  seized  his  hat,  and  began  striding  up 
and  down  the  room.  Then  he  stopped,  and  seeing  a 
curious  smile  still  lingering  on  the  servant’s  face,  said 
sharply : 

‘What  are  you  laughing  at?  This  is  no  laughing 
matter.  I tell  you  I must  see  my  cousin  ! ’ 

‘ I’m  very  sorry,  sir,  but ’ 

George  moved  towards  the  door. 

‘ I’ll  go  and  look  for  her,’  he  said.  ‘ If  she  returns 
before  I find  her,  tell  her  I’ll  come  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.’ 

And,  fuming  savagely,  he  left  the  house.  His  temper, 
never  very  amiable,  was  now  aroused  to  the  extreme  point 
of  irritation,  and  the  servant’s  suggestion  that  Alma  might 
at  that  very  moment  be  in  his  rival’s  company  roused  in 
him  a certain  frenzy.  It  was  scandalous ; it  was  insuffer- 
able. If  he  could  not  have  it  out  that  night  with  her,  he 
would  seek  the  clergyman,  and  force  him  to  some  sort  of 
an  avowal.  Bent  on  that  purpose,  he  hurried  away  to- 
wards Bradley’s  house. 

He  passed  on  foot  round  Eegent’s  Park,  and  came  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Church  and  the  adjoining 
house  where  Bradley  dwelt.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  and 
the  outskirts  of  the  park  were  quite  deserted.  As  he 
approached  the  house  he  saw  the  street-door  standing 
open,  and  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  He  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  drew  back  into  the  shadow. 

A light  silvery  laugh  rose  upon  the  air,  followed  by 
the  low,  deep  tones  of  a man’s  voice.  Then  the  door  was 
closed,  and  two  figures  stepped  out  into  the  road,  crossing 
to  the  opposite  side,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

They  passed  across  the  lamplight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  and  he  recognised  his  cousin's  figure,  arm-in-arm 
with  that  of  the  clergyman.  They  passed  on,  laughing 
and  talking  merrily  together. 

Keeping  them  well  at  a distance,  he  quietly  followed* 
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They  passed  round  the  park,  following  the  road  by 
which  he  himself  had  come.  Happy  and  unsuspicious, 
they  continued  to  talk  as  they  went ; and  though  he  was 
not  near  enough  to  follow  their  conversation,  he  heard 
enough  to  show  him  that  they  were  on  the  tenderest  and 
most  loving  terms. 

More  than  once  he  felt  inclined  to  stride  forward, 
confront  them,  and  have  it  out  with  his  rival ; but,  his 
courage  failing  him,  he  continued  to  follow  like  a spy. 
At  last  they  reached  the  quiet  street  where  Alma  dwelt, 
and  paused  on  the  doorstep  of  her  house. 

He  drew  back,  waited,  and  listened. 

' Will  you  not  come  in?  ’ he  heard  his  cousin  say. 

He  could  not  hear  the  reply,  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  a kiss  and  an  embrace,  which  made  the  jealous  blood 
boil  and  burn  along  his  veins. 

‘ Good-night,  dearest ! * said  Alma. 

‘ Good-night,  my  darling ! ’ answered  the  deep  voice 
of  the  clergyman. 

Then  the  two  seamed  to  embrace  and  kiss  again,  and 
the  next  moment  the  house  door  opened  and  closed. 

George  Craik  stepped  forward,  and  stood  waiting  on 
the  pavement  for  Bradley  to  pass,  right  under  the  light  of 
a street  lamp.  Almost  immediately  Bradley  came  up 
quietly,  and  they  were  face  to  face. 

The  clergyman  started,  and  at  first  George  Craik 
thought  that  he  was  recognised  ; but  the  next  moment 
Bradley  passed  by,  without  any  sign  of  recognition,  and 
before  the  other  could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  ho 
was  out  of  sight. 

George  Craik  looked  at  his  watch ; it  was  still  early, 
and  he  determined  at  once  to  interview  his  cousin.  He 
knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  for  her;  she  heard  his 
voice  and  came  out  into  the  lobby,  charmingly  attired  in 
an  evening  dress  of  the  ‘ crushed  strawberry  ’ tint,  so 
much  favoured  by  ladies  of  aesthetic  leaning.  Never  had 
she  looked  more  bright  and  beautiful.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  she  looked  radiantly 
happy.  ^ 

‘ Is  it  you,  George  ? ’ she  cried.  ‘ What  brings  you  so 
late  ? I hope  no  one  is  ill.  My  uncle ’ 
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‘ O,  he^s  all  right ! ’ answered  George,  entering  the 
drawing-room.  ‘ No  one  is  ill,  or  dead,  or  that  kind  of 
thing ; so  make  your  mind  easy.  Besides,  it’s  only  nine 
o’clock,  and  you  don’t  call  that  late,  do  you  ? ’ 

His  manner  was  peculiar,  and  she  noticed  that  he 
hardly  looked  her  in  the  face.  Closing  the  room  door,  she 
stood  facing  him  on  the  hearthrug,  and  by  his  side  she 
looked  a queen.  The  miserable  young  man  was  imme- 
diately submerged  in  the  sense  of  inferiority  irksome  to 
him,  and  he  looked  at  once  cowed  and  savage. 

‘Well,  George,  what  is  it?’  continued  Alma.  ‘I 
suppose  it’s  some  new  trouble  about  yourself.  Uncle  told 
me  the  other  day  you  were  rather  worried  about  money, 
and  I offered  to  help  you  out  of  it  if  I could.’ 

George  threw  himself  on  a sofa  and  leant  forward, 
sucking  the  end  of  his  cane. 

‘ It  isn’t  that,’  he  replied.  ‘ If  it  were,  you  know  I 
shouldn’t  come  to  you,’ 

‘ Why  not  ? ’ 

‘ Because  I have  no  right,  Alma ; you  have  never 
given  me  any  right.  I hope  you  don’t  think  me  mean 
enough  to  sponge  upon  you  because  you  happen  to  be  my 
cousin,  and  much  richer  than  I am ! But  I am  your 
cousin,  after  all,  and  I think  I have  a right  to  protect  you, 
when  I see  you  likely  to  get  into  trouble.’ 

This  was  quite  a magnificent  speech  for  George  Craik ; 
for  anger  and  moral  indignation  had  made  him  eloquent. 
Alma  looked  down  upon  him  in  all  the  pleasurable  pride 
of  her  beauty,  half  smiling ; for  to  her  poor  George  was 
always  a small  boy,  whose  attempts  to  lecture  her  were 
absurd.  Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare,  there  were  jewels 
on  her  neck  and  heaving  bosom,  her  complexion  was 
dazzlingly  clear  and  bright,  and  altogether  she  looked 
superb.  There  was  a large  mirror  opposite  to  her,  cover- 
ing half  the  side  of  the  room  ; and  within  it  another  Alma, 
her  counterpart,  shone  dimly  in  the  faint  pink  light  of  the 
lamps,  with  their  rose-coloured  shades. 

George  Craik  was  obtuse  in  some  respects,  but  he  did 
not  fail  to  notice  that  his  cousin  was  unusually  resplendent. 
She  had  never  been  extravagant  in  her  toilette,  and  he  had 
seldom  seen  her  in  such  bright  colours  as  on  the  present 
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occasion.  Everything  about  her  betokened  an  abundant 
happiness,  which  she  could  scarcely  conceal. 

‘ What  do  you  mean  by  getting  into  trouble  ? ’ she 
inquired  carelessly.  ‘ Surely  I am  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  myself.’ 

‘ 1 don’t  think  you  are,’  he  answered.  * At  any  rate, 
people  are  talking  about  you,  and — and  I don’t  like  it  I ’ 

Alma  shrugged  her  white  shoulders. 

‘ Why  shouldn’t  people  talk,  if  it  pleases  them  ? But 
what  are  they  saying  ? ’ 

The  ice  was  broken,  and  now  was  the  time  for  George 
to  take  the  plunge.  He  hesitated  seriously  for  a momeik, 
and  then  proceeded. 

‘ They  are  saying  scandalous  things,  and  I think  you 
ought  to  know.’ 

‘ About  me^  George  ? ’ 

‘ About  you  and  that  man  Bradley.’ 

‘ Indeed  I ’ exclaimed  Alma,  and  she  laughed  quite 
joyously. 

‘ It’s  no  laughing  matter,’  cried  Craik  angrily.  ‘ It’s  a 
matter  that  concerns  our  family,  and  our  family  honour. 
I tell  you  they  couple  your  name  with  his  in  a way  that 
makes  a fellow  shudder.  That  is  why  I came  here  to 
remonstrate  with  you.  I heard  this  afternoon  that  you 
and  this  man  were  seen  in  Normandy  together,  at  a time 
when  everybody  supposed  you  to  be  here  in  London.’ 

Alma  started  and  flushed  crimson.  Was  her  secret 
discovered  ? For  her  own  part,  she  did  not  much  care ; 
indeed,  she  would  have  rejoiced  greatly  to  publish  her 
great  happiness  to  all  the  world;  but  she  respected 
Bradley’s  wishes,  and  was  resolute  in  keeping  silence. 

The  young  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  continued 
eagerly : 

‘ Let  me  tell  you,  Alma,  that  I don’t  believe  a word  of 
it.  I know  you  are  indiscreet,  of  course ; but  I am  sure 
you  would  never  compromise  yourself  or  us  in  any  way. 
But  it’s  all  over  the  place  that  you  were  seen  together 
over  at  Kouen,  and  I want  you  to  give  me  the  authority  to 
say  it’s  an  infernal  lie  !’ 

Alma  was  rather  disconcerted.  She  was  at  a loss  how 
to  reply.  But  she  was  so  secure  in  her  own  sense  of  happy 
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safety,  that  she  was  more  amused  than  annoyed  by  her 
cousin’s  indignation. 

‘ Suppose  it  were  the  truth,  George  ? Where  would 
be  the  harm  ?’ 

‘ Good  God  ! you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  it  is  true ! ’ 

‘ Perhaps  not,’  was  the  quiet  reply.  ‘ I don’t  mean  to 
answer  such  accusations,  one  way  or  the  other.’ 

George  Craik  went  livid. 

‘ But  you  don’t  deny  it ! ’ 

‘ Certainly  not.  Let  people  talk  what  nonsense  they 
please ; it  is  quite  indifferent  to  me.’ 

‘Indifferent!’  echoed  George  Craik.  ‘Do  you  know 
your  character  is  at  stake  ? Do  you  know  they  say  that 
you  are  this  man’s  mistress  ? ’ 

Even  yet,  Alma  betrayed  less  anger  and  astonishment 
than  one  might  have  thought  possible ; for  though  the  in- 
famous charge  shocked  her,  she  was  too  confident  in  her 
own  security,  in  the  knowledge  of  her  happy  secret,  which 
she  could  at  any  moment  publish  to  the  world,  to  be 
greatly  or  deeply  moved.  But  if  the  matter  of  her 
cousin’s  discourse  failed  to  disconcert  her,  its  manner 
irritated  her  not  a little.  She  made  an  eager  movement 
towards  the  door  as  if  to  leave  the  room ; but,  wheeling 
round  suddenly,  she  raked  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
broadside  from  her  scornful  eyes. 

‘ And  I suppose  you  are  quite  ready  to  accept  such  a 
calumny  ! ’ she  cried  scornfully. 

‘ Nothing  of  the  sort,’  returned  George.  ‘ I’m  sure 
you’d  never  go  as  far  as  that ! ’ 

She  gave  a gesture  of  supreme  disdain,  and  repeated 
the  sentence  word  for  word  with  contemptuous  emphasis. 

* You’re  sure  I’d  never  go  as  far  as  that ! How  good 
and  kind  of  you  to  have  so  much  faith  in  me  ! Do  you 
know  that  every  syllable  you  utter  to  me  is  an  insult  and 
an  outrage,  and  that  if  Mr.  Bradley  heard  you  talk  as  you 
have  done,  he  would  give  you  the  whipping  you  so  richly 
deserve  1 ’ 

Here  George  Craik’s  self-control  gave  way ; his  face 
grew  black  as  thunder,  and  clenching  his  fist,  he  gave  vent 
to  an  angry  oath. 

‘ D him  ! I should  like  to  see  him  try  it  on. 

But  I see  what  it  is.  He  has  dragged  you  down  to  hia 
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level  at  last,  the  infernal  atheist ! He  thinks  nothing 
sacred,  and  his  New  Church,  as  he  calls  it,  is  as  foul  as 
himself.  O,  I know  ! He  preaches  that  marriage  isn’t  a 
sacrament  at  all,  but  only  a contract  to  be  broken  by  the 
will  of  either  party ; and  as  you  agree  with  him  in  every- 
thing, I suppose  you  agree  with  him  in  that^  and  are  his 
mistress  after  all ! ’ 

‘ That  is  enough ! ’ exclaimed  Alma,  who  was  now 
pale  as  death.  ‘ Leave  this  place  at  once,  and  never  let  me 
see  your  face  again.’ 

‘ I won’t  go  till  I have  spoken  my  mind ; and  don’t 
make  any  mistake ; I shall  speak  it  to  him  as  well  as  to 
you  I ’ 

‘ If  you  have  any  sense  left,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.’ 

‘ Won’t  I ? Wait  and  see ! ’ returned  George,  per- 
fectly beside  himself  with  rage.  ‘ As  for  you,  I wonder 
you  have  the  courage  to  look  nie  in  the  face.  I followed 
you  both  to-night,  and  watched  you ; I saw  you  embra- 
cing and  kissing,  and  it  turned  me  sick  with  shame. 
There,  the  secret’s  out ! I shall  speak  to  my  father,  and 
see  what  he  has  to  say  about  your  goings  on.’ 

As  he  spoke,  Alma  approached  him  and  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face.  She  was  still  ghastly  pale,  and  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  but  her  entire  manner  ex- 
pressed, not  fear,  but  lofty  indignation. 

‘ It  is  like  you  to  play  the  spy  ! It  is  just  what  I 
should  have  expected  ! Well,  I hope  you  are  satisfied.  I 
love  Mr.  Bradley;  I have  loved  him  since  the  day  we 
first  met.  Will  you  go  now  ? ’ 

George  Craik  seized  his  hat  and  stick,  and  crossed  to 
the  door,  where  he  turned. 

‘ I will  take  care  all  the  world  knows  of  your  shameless 
conduct ! ’ he  cried.  ‘ You  have  brought  disgrace  upon 
us  all.  As  for  this  man,  he  shall  be  exposed ; he  shall, 
by — ! He  is  a scoundrel  not  fit  to  live  ! ’ 

Without  replying,  Alma  pointed  to  the  door  ; and  after 
one  last  look  of  concentrated  rage,  George  Craik  rushed  from 
the  house.  She  heard  the  outer  door  close  behind  him, 
but  still  stood  like  marble,  holding  her  hand  upon  her 
heart.  Then,  with  a low  cry.  she  sank  shuddering  into  a 
chair,  and  covered  her  face  wuth  her  hands. 
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The  scene  which  we  have  described  had  tortured  her 
delicate  spirit  more  than  she  at  first  knew;  and  her 
cousin’s  bitter  taunts  and  reproaches,  though  they  missed 
their  mark  at  first,  had  struck  home  in  the  end.  She  was 
a woman  of  infinite  sensitiveness,  exceeding  sweetness  of 
disposition;  and  she  could  not  bear  harsh  words,  even 
from  one  she  cordially  despised.  Above  all,  she  shrank, 
like  all  good  women,  even  the  most  intellectual,  before  the 
evil  judgment  of  the  world.  Could  it  be  true,  as  George 
Craik  had  said,  that  people  were  connecting  her  name  in- 
famously with  that  of  Bradley  ? If  so,  then  surely  it 
was  time  to  let  all  the  world  know  her  happiness. 

She  drew  forth  from  her  bosom  a photographic  miniature 
of  Bradley  set  in  a golden  locket.  For  a long  time  she 
looked  at  it  intently,  through  a mist  of  loving  tears.  Then 
she  kissed  it  fondly. 

‘ He  loves  me  ! ’ she  murmured  to  herself.  ‘ I will  tell 
him  what  they  are  saying,  and  then  he  will  know  that  it  is 
time  to  throw  away  all  disguise.  Ah  ! how  proud  I shall 
be  when  I can  stand  by  his  side,  holding  his  hand,  and  say 
‘‘  This  is  my  husband  ! ” ’ 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  THE  VESTRY. 

The  Nemesis  of  Greece  wore — nothing, 

A naked  goddess  without  clothing, 

Quite  statue-like  in  form  and  feature ; 

Ours,  Adam,  is  a different  creature  : 

She  wears  neat  boots  of  patent  leather, 

A hat  of  plush  with  ostrich  feather, 

Her  lips  are  painted,  and  beneath 
You  see  the  gleam  of  ivory  teeth. 

She,  though  the  virtuous  cut  her  daily. 

Drinks  her  champagne  and  warbles  gaily; 

But  at  the  fatal  hour  she  faces 
Her  victim,  folds  him  in  embraces. 

With  dainty  teeth  in  lieu  of  knife 
Bites  through  the  crimson  thread  of  life ! 

Mayfair:  a Medley. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  one  of  those  golden  days 
when  all  things  seem  to  keep  the  happy  Sabbath.  The 
chestnuts  in  the  great  avenue  of  Regent’s  Park  were  in 
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full  bloom,  'and  bappy  throngs  were  wandering  in  their 
shade.  On  the  open  green  spaces  pale  children  of  the 
great  city  were  playing  in  the  sunlight,  and  filling  the  air 
with  their  cries. 

There  was  a large  attendance  at  the  temple  of  the  New 
Church  that  morning.  It  had  been  whispered  about  that 
the  Prime  Minister  was  coming  to  hear  the  new  preacher 
for  the  first  time ; and  sure  enough  he  came,  sitting,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  with  his  grave  keen  eyes  on  the 
preacher,  and  holding  his  hand  to  liis  ear  to  catch  each 
syllablcr  Sprinkled  among  the  ordinary  congregation  were 
well-known  politicians,  authors,  artists,  actors,  journalists. 

Bradley’s  text  that  day  was  a significant  and,  as  it 
ultimately  turned  out,  an  ominous  one.  It  was  this — 
* What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.’ 

Not  every  day  did  the  preacher  take  his  text  from  the 
Christian  Bible;  frequently  enough,  he  chose  a passage 
from  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  from  Shakespeare,  or  from 
Wordsworth ; on  the  previous  Sunday,  indeed,  he  had 
scandalised  many  people  by  opening  with  a quotation  from 
^ the  eccentric  American,  Walt  Whitman — of  whose  rhap- 
sodies he  was  an  ardent  admirer. 

As  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  glanced  down  and  met  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Curiously  enough,  he 
had  that  very  morning,  when  revising  his  sermon,  been 
reading  the  great  statesman’s  ‘ Ecclesiastical  Essays,’  and 
more  particularly  the  famous  essay  on  ‘ Divorce ; ’ — 
wherein  it  is  shown  by  numberless  illustrations,  chiefly 
from  the  Christian  fathers,  that  marriage  is  a permanent 
sacrament  between  man  and  woman,  not  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  broken,  and  that  men  like  Milton,  who  have 
pleaded  so  eloquently  for  the  privilege  of  divorce,  are 
^ hopelessly  committed  to  Antichrist.  Now,  as  the  reader 
doubtless  guesses,  Bradley  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  blind  Puritan,  and  endeavoured  show  that  marriage, 
although  indeed  a sacrament,  was  one  which  could  be  per- 
formed more  than  once  in  a lifetime.  He  argued  the 
matter  on  theological,  on  moral,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  on 
physiological,  grounds ; and  he  illustrated  his  argument  by 
glancing  at  the  lives  of  Milton  himself  and  even  of  Shelley. 
As  his  theme  became  more  and  more  delicate,  and  his 
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treatment  of  it  more  fearless,  he  saw  the  face  of  the  great 
politician  kindle  almost  angrily.  For  a moment,  indeed, 
the  Prime  Minister  seemed  about  to  spring  to  his  feet  and 
begin  an  impassioned  reply,  but  suddenly  remembering 
that  he  was  in  a church  and  not  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  relapsed  into  his  seat  and  listened  with  a gloomy  smile. 

It  was  a curious  sermon,  and  very  characteristic  of  both 
the  place  and  the  man.  People  looked  at  one  another,  and 
wondered  whether  they  were  in  a church  at  all.  Two 
elderly  unmarried  ladies,  who  had  come  cut  of  curiosity, 
got  up  indignantly  and  walked  out  of  the  building. 

Bradley  paused  and  followed  them  with  his  eyes  until 
they  had  disappeared.  Then  suddenly,  as  he  glanced 
round  the  congregation  and  resumed  his  discourse,  he 
looked  full  into  the  eyes  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  was 
regarding  him  quietly  from  a seat  in  the  centre  of  the 
church. 

Nemesis  in  widow’s  weeds,  exquisitely  cut  by  a Parisian 
modiste,  and  with  a charming  black  bonnet  set  upon  her 
classic  head.  Nemesis  with  bold  black  eyes,  jet-black 
hair,  and  a smiling  mouth.  In  other  words,  Mrs.  Mont- 
morency, seated  by  the  side  of  George  Craik  and  his  father 
the  baronet. 

The  preacher  started  as  if  stabbed,  and  for  a moment 
lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse;  but  controlling  himself 
with  a mighty  effort,  he  proceeded.  For  a few  minutes 
his  thoughts  wandered,  and  his  words  were  vague  and 
incoherent ; but  presently  his  brain  cleared,  and  his  voice 
rose  like  loud  thunder,  as  he  pictured  to  his  hearers  those 
shameless  women,  from  Delilah  downwards,  who  have 
betrayed  men,  wasted  their  substance,  and  dragged  them 
down  to  disgrace  and  death.  Were  unions  with  such 
women,  then,  eternal  ? Was  a man  to  be  tied  in  this 
world,  perhaps  in  another  too,  to  foulness  and  unclean- 
ness, to  a hearth  where  there  was  no  sympathy,  to  a home 
where  there  was  no  love  ? In  words  of  veritable  fire,  he 
pictured  what  some  women  were,  their  impurity,  their 
treachery,  their  mental  and  moral  degradation  ; and,  as  a 
contrast,  he  drew  a glorious  picture  of  what  true  con- 
jugal love  should  be — the  one  fair  thing  which  sanctifies 
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the  common  uses  of  the  world,  and  turns  its  sordid  paths 
into  the  flower-strewn  ways  that  lead  to  heaven. 

Alma,  who  was  there,  seated  close  under  the  pulpit, 
listened  in  a very  rapture  of  sympathetic  idolatry  ; while 
Mrs.  Montmorency  heard  both  denunciation  and  perora- 
tion with  unmoved  complacency,  though  her  lips  were 
soon  wreathed  in  a venomous  and  dangerous  smile. 

The  sermon  ended,  a prayer  was  said  and  a hymn  sung; 
then  Bradley  walked  with  a firm  tread  from  the  pulpit 
and  entered  the  vestry.  Once  there  his  self-possession 
left  him,  and,  trembling  like  a leaf  from  head  to  foot,  he 
sank  upon  a seat. 

His  sin  had  come  home  to  him  indeed,  at  last.  At  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  touching  on  that  fatal  theme, 
and  justifying  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  Nemesis  had 
arisen,  horrible,  shameless  and  forbidding;  had  entered 
the  very  temple  of  his  shallow  creed,  smiling  and  looking 
into  his  eyes  ; had  come  to  remind  him  that,  justify  him- 
self as  he  might,  he  could  never  escape  the  consequence 
of  his  rash  contempt  of  the  divine  sanction. 

He  had  scarcely  realised  the  whole  danger  of  his 
situation,  when  he  heard  a light  foot-tread  close  to  him, 
and  looking  up  with  haggard  face,  saw  Alma  approaching. 
She  had  used  her  customary  privilege,  and  entered  at  the 
outer  door,  which  stood  open. 

‘ Ambrose  ! ’ she  cried,  seeing  his  distress,  ‘ what  is  the 
matter  ? ’ 

He  could  not  reply,  but  turned  his  head  away  in 
agony.  She  came  close,  and  put  her  arms  tenderly  around 
him. 

‘ I was  afraid  you  were  ill,  dear — you  went  so  pale  as 
you  were  preaching.’ 

‘ No,  I am  not  ill,’  he  managed  to  reply.  ‘ I felt  a little 
faint,  that  was  all.  I think  I need  rest;  I have  been 
overworking.’ 

‘ You  must  take  a holiday,’  she  answered  fondly.  ‘ You 
must  go  right  away  into  the  country,  far  from  here ; and 
I — I shall  go  with  you,  shall  I not  ? ’ 

He  drew  her  to  him,  and  looked  long  and  lovingly 
into  her  face,  till  the  sense  of  her  infinite  tenderness  and 
devotion  overcame  him,  and  he  almost  wept. 
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‘ If  I could  only  go  away  for  ever ! ’ he  cried.  ‘ If  I 
could  put  the  world  behind  me,  and  see  no  face  but 
yours,  my  darling,  till  my  last  hour  came,  and  I died  in 
your  faithful  arms.  Here  in  London,  my  life  seems  a 
mockery,  a daily  -weariness,  an  air  too  close  and  black  to 
breathe  in  freedom.  I hate  it,  Alma  ! I hate  everything 
in  the  world  but  you  ! ’ 

Alma  smiled,  and,  smoothing  back  his  hair  with  her 
white  hand,  kissed  his  forehead. 

‘ My  Abelard  must  not  talk  like  that ! Every  day 
you  continue  to  fulfil  your  ministry,  your  fame  and  in- 
fluence grow  greater.  How  eloquent  you  were  to-day ! I 
heard  the  Prime  Minister  say  that  you  were  the  most 
wonderful  preacher  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  though  he 
disagreed  with  your  opinions ’ 

‘Do  not  speak  of  it!’  he  cried,  interrupting  her 
eagerly.  ‘ I care  for  no  one’s  praise  but  yours.  Oh, 
Alma ! what  would  it  all  be  to  me,  if  I were  to  lose  your 
love,  your  good  esteem  ! ’ 

And  he  held  her  to  him  passionately,  as  if  fearing  some 
violent  hand  might  snatch  her  away.  At  that  moment  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a door  opening,  and  looking  up  saw, 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  vestry,  Mrs.  Mont- 
morency. 

He  started  up  wildly,  while  Alma,  turning  quickly, 
saw  the  cause  of  his  alarm. 

‘ I beg  your  pardon,’  said  the  newcomer  with  a curious 
smile.  ‘ I knocked  at  the  door,  but  you  did  not  hear 
me  ; so  I took  the  liberty  to  enter.’ 

As  she  spoke,  she  advanced  into  the  room,  and  stood 
complacently  looking  at  the  pair.  The  sickly  smell  of  her 
favourite  scent  filled  the  air,  and  clung  about  her  like 
incense  around  some  Cytherean  altar. 

‘ Do  you — do  you — wish  to  speak  to  me  ? ’ murmured 
Bradley  with  a shudder. 

‘ Yes,  if  you  please,’  was  the  quiet  reply.  ‘ I wish  to 
ask  your  advice  as  a clergyman,  in  a matter  which  con- 
cerns me  very  closely.  It  is  a private  matter,  but,  if  you 
wish  it,  this  lady  may  remain  until  I have  finished.’ 

And  she  smiled  significantly,  fixing  her  black  eyes  on 
the  clergyman’s  face. 
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‘ Can  you  not  come  some  other  time  ? ’ he  asked 
nervously.  ‘ To-day  I am  very  busy,  and  not  very  well.’ 

^ I shall  not  detain  you  many  minutes,’  was  the  reply. 

Bradley  turned  in  despair  to  Alma,  who  was  looking 
on  in  no  little  surprise. 

‘Will  you  leave  us  ? I will  see  you  later  on  in  the 
day.’ 

Alma  nodded,  and  then  looked  again  at  the  intruder, 
surveying  her  from  head  to  foot  with  instinctive  dislike 
and  dread.  She  belonged  to  a type  with  which  Alma  was 
little  familiar.  Her  eyebrows  were  blackened,  her  lips 
painted,  and  her  whole  style  of  dress  was  pr^ononce  and 
extraordinary. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  women  met.  Then  Alma  left  the 
vestry,  unconsciously  shrinking  away  from  the  stranger  as 
she  passed  her  by. 

Bradley  followed  her  to  the  door,  closed  it  quietly, 
and  turning,  faced  his  tormentor. 

What  brings  you  here  ? ’ he  demanded  sternly. 

‘ What  do  you  want  with  me  ? ’ 

‘ I’m  not  quite  sure,’  replied  Mrs.  Montmorency, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  ‘ Before  I try  to  tell  you,  let 
me  apologise  for  interrupting  your  tete-a-tete  with  that 
charming  lady.’ 

‘ Do  not  speak  of  her  ! She  is  too  good  and  pure  even 
to  be  mentioned  by  such  as  you.’ 

Mrs.  Montmorency’s  eyes  flashed  viciously,  and  she 
showed  her  teeth,  as  animals,  wdld  or  only  half  tame,  do 
when  they  are  dangerous. 

‘ You  are  very  polite,’  she  returned.  ‘ As  to  her 
goodness  and  her  purity,  you  know  more  about  them  than 
I do.  She  seems  fond  of  you,  at  any  rate ; even  fonder 
than  when  I saw  you  travelling  together  the  other  day, 
over  in  France.’ 

This  was  a home-thrust,  and  Bradley  at  once  showed 
that  he  was  disconcerted. 

‘ In  France ! travelling  together  I ’ he  repeated. 
‘ What  do  you  mean  ? ’ 

‘ What  I say.  You  don’t  mean  to  deny  that  I saw 
you  in  Normandy  some  weeks  ago,  in  company  with  Misa 
Craik?’ 
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He  took  an  angry  turn  across  the  room,  and  then, 
wheeling  suddenly,  faced  her  again. 

‘ I mean  to  deny  nothing,’  he  cried  with  unexpected 
passion.  ‘ I wish  to  have  no  communication  whatever 
with  you,  by  word  or  deed.  I wish  never  to  see  your 
face  again.  As  to  Miss  Craik,  I tell  you  again  that  I will 
not  discuss  her  with  you,  that  I hold  her  name  too  sacred 
for  you  even  to  name.  What  has  brought  you  back,  to 
shadow  my  life  with  your  infamous  presence  ? Our  paths 
divided  long  ago  ; they  should  never  have  crossed  again  in 
this  world.  Live  your  life ; I mean  to  live  mine ; and 
now  leave  this  sacred  place,  which  you  profane.’ 

But  though  her  first  impulse  was  to  shrink  before  him, 
she  remembered  her  position,  and  stood  her  ground. 

‘ If  I go,  I shall  go  straight  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I 
am  your  wife.’ 

‘ It  is  a falsehood — ^you  are  no  wife  of  mine.’ 

‘ Pardon  me,’  she  answered  with  a sneer,  ‘ I can  show 
her  my  marriage  lines.’ 

As  she  spoke,  he  advanced  upon  her  threateningly,  with 
clenched  hands. 

‘ Do  so,  and  I will  kill  you.  Yes,  kill  you  I And  it 
would  be  just.  You  have  been  my  curse  and  bane  ; you 
are  no  more  fit  to  live  than  a reptile  or  a venomous  snake, 
and  before  God  I would  take  your  wicked  life.’ 

His  passion  was  so  terrible,  so  overmastering,  that  she 
shrank  before  it,  and  cowered.  He  seized  her  by  the 
wrist,  and  continued  in  the  same  tone  of  menace  : 

‘ From  the  first,  you  were  infamous.  In  an  evil  hour 
we  met ; I tried  to  lift  you  from  the  mud  but  you  were 
too  base.  I thought  you  were  dead.  I thought  that  you 
might  have  died  penitent,  and  I forgave  you.  Then, 
after  long  years,  you  rose  again,  like  a ghost  from  the 
grave.  The  shock  of  your  resurrection  nearly  killed  me, 
but  I survived.  Then,  I remembered  your  promise — 
never  willingly  to  molest  me;  and  hearing  you  had  left 
England,  I breathed  again.  And  now  you  have  returned  ! 
— Woman,  take  care  1 As  surely  as  we  are  now  standing 
in  the  Temple  of  God,  so  surely  will  I free  myself  from 
you  for  ever,  if  you  torment  me  any  more.’ 

He  was  mad,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying. 
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Never  before  in  his  whole  life  had  he  been  so  carried  away 
by  passion.  But  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
was  no  coward,  and  his  taunts  awoke  all  the  angry  resent- 
ment in  her  heart.  She  tore  herself  free  from  his  hold, 
and  moved  towards  the  vestry  door. 

‘ You  are  a brave  man,’  she  said,  ‘ to  threaten  a woman ! 
But  the  law  will  protect  me  from  you,  and  I shall  claim  my 
rights.’ 

Pale  as  death,  he  blocked  her  passage. 

‘ Let  me  pass  ! ’ she  cried. 

‘ Not  yet.  Before  you  go  you  shall  tell  me  what  you 
mean  to  do.’ 

‘ Never  mind,’  she  answered,  setting  her  lips  together. 

‘ I will  know.  Do  you  mean  to  proclaim  my  infamy 
to  the  world  ? ’ 

‘ I mean,’  she  replied,  ‘ to  prevent  you  from  passing 
yourself  off  as  a free  man  when  you  are  bound  to  me.  Our 
marriage  has  never  been  dissolved ; you  can  never  marry 
another  woman  till  you  are  divorced  from  me.’ 

He  threw  his  arms  up  into  the  air,  and  uttered  a sharp, 
despairing  cry : 

‘ O God,  my  God  I ’ 

Then,  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  wild  entreaty,  he 
proceeded  : 

‘ Woman,  have  pity  ! I will  do  anything  that  you  wish, 
if  you  will  only  keep  our  secret.  It  is  not  for  my  own 
sake  that  I ask  this,  but  for  the  sake  of  one  who  is  inno- 
cent, and  who  loves  me.  I have  never  injured  you ; I tried 
to  do  my  duty  by  you ; (Our  union  has  been  annulled  over 
and  over  again  by  your  infidelities.  Have  pity,  for  God’s 
sake,  have  pity  I ’ 

She  saw  that  he  was  at  her  mercy,  and,  woman-like, 
proceeded  to  encroach. 

‘ Why  did  you  preach  at  me  from  the  pulpit  ? ’ she  de- 
manded. ‘ I am  not  a saint,  but  I am  as  good  as  most 
women.  They  say  that,  though  you  are  a clergyman,  you 
don’t  even  believe  in  God  at  all.  Everyone  is  saying  you 
are  an  atheist,  and  this  church  of  yours,  which  you  call 
sacred,  is  a wicked  place.  Yet  you  set  yourself  up  as  my 
superior.  Why  should  you  ? I am  as  good  as  you — per- 
haps better.  You  pass  yiurself  off  as  a free  man  because 
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you  are  running  after  a rich  woman ; and  you  have  taken 
money  from  her ; everyone  knows  that.  I think  she  ought 
to  know  the  truth  concerning  you,  to  know  that  she  can 
never  be  anything  more  than  your  mistress — never  your 
wife.  You  say  I am  infamous  ; I think  you  are  more  in- 
famous, to  deceive  a lady  you  pretend  to  love.’ 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him.  He  stood  trembling  like 
a leaf,  white  as  death.  Every  word  that  she  uttered  went 
like  a knife  into  his  heart. 

‘You  are  right,’  he  murmured.  ‘I  should  not  have 
reproached  you,  for  I have  behaved  like  a villain.  I should 
have  told  Miss  Craik  the  whole  truth.’ 

‘ Just  so  ; but  you  have  left  that  disagreeable  task  to 
me.’ 

‘ You  will  not  tell  her ! No,  no  ! it  will  break  her 
heart.’ 

Mrs.  Montmorency  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

‘ Promise  me  at  least  one  thing,’  he  cried.  ‘ Give  me 
time  to  think  how  to  act.  Keep  our  secret  until  I see  you 
again.’ 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  imploringly, 
touching  her  with  his  trembling  hands.  After  a moment’s 
hesitation,  she  replied : 

‘ I think  I can  promise  that.’ 

‘You  do?  You  will?’ 

‘ Well,  yes;  only  let  me  warn  you  to  treat  me  civilly. 
I won’t  be  insulted  or  preached  at ; remember  that.’ 

So  saying,  she  left  the  vestry,  leaving  the  miserable 
clergyman  plunged  in  desolation  and  more  dead  than 
alive. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

COUNTEEPLOT. 

Master  L.  Good  morrow,  Mistress  Light-o’-Love. 

Mistress  L,  Good  morrow,  Master  Lackland.  What’s  the 
news? 

Master  L,  News  enow,  I warrant.  One  Greatheart  hath 
stolen  my  sweetling  away  to  a green  nook  i’  the  forest,  where  an 
old  hermit  hath  made  them  one.  Canst  thou  give  me  a philtre  to 
poison  the  well  wherein  they  drink — or  a charm  to  steal  upon  them 
while  they  sleep  i’  the  bower,  and  slay  them  ? Do  so,  good  dame, 
and  by  Hecate’s  crows  I will  make  thee  rich,  when  I come  unto 
mine  own. — The  Game  at  Chess  : a Comedy. 

Mrs.  ^Montmorency  passed  out  into  the  sunshine,  and 
speedily  found  herself  on  the  quiet  carriage-way  which 
encircles  Regent’s  Park.  Living  not  far  away,  she  had 
come  without  her  victoria,  in  which  she  generally  took  the 
air,  and  as  she  strolled  along  her  dress  and  general  style 
were  sufficiently  peculiar  to  attract  considerable  attention 
among  the  passers-by,  for  her  dress,  as  usual,  was  re- 
splendent. 

She  carried  on  her  back  and  round  her  neck 
A poor  man’s  revenue. 

Amorous  shop-walkers,  emancipated  for  the  day,  stared 
impudently  into  her  face  and  wheeled  round  on  their  heels 
to  look  at  her.  Shop-girls  in  their  Sunday  finery  giggled 
as  they  passed  her.  Quite  unconscious  of  and  indifferent  to 
the  attention  she  attracted,  she  walked  lightly  on,  holding 
up  a black  parasol  lavishly  ornamented  with  valuable  lace. 

As  she  walked  she  reflected.  In  reality,  she  was  rather 
sorry  for  Bradley  than  otherwise,  though  she  still  resented 
the  indignant  and  scornful  terms  in  which  he  had  described 
her  class  to  his  congregation.  But  she  was  not  malicious 
for  the  mere  sake  of  malice,  and  she  was  altogether  too  in- 
different to  Bradley  personally  to  feel  the  slightest  interest 
in  his  affairs.  She  knew  she  had  used  him  ill,  that  he  and 
she  were  altogether  unfit  persons  ever  to  have  come  together, 
and  no  persuasion  whatever  would  have  made  her  resume 
her  old  position  in  relation  to  him.  Thus,  unless  she  could 
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gain  something  substantial  by  molesting  him  and  reminding 
society  of  her  existence,  she  was  quite  content  to  let  him 
alone. 

As  she  reached  the  south  side  of  the  park,  she  heard  a 
footstep  behind  her,  and  the  next  moment  George  Craik 
joined  her,  out  of  breath. 

‘ Well?  ’ he  said  questioningly. 

‘ Well ! ’ she  repeated,  smiling. 

‘ Did  you  see  him  ? ’ 

‘Yes.  I found  him  in  the  vestry  of  his  church,  and 
reminded  him  that  we  had  met  before.’ 

‘ Just  so,’  said  the  young  man  ; ‘ but  now  I want  you 
to  tell  me,  as  you  promised  to  do,  exactly  what  you  know 
about  him.  I’ve  put  this  and  that  together,  and  I suppose 
there  used  to  be  something  between  you.  Is  it  anything 
which  gives  you  a hold  upon  the  scoundrel  now  ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps,’  she  replied  quietly.  ‘ However,  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  tell  you  anything  more  at  present.’ 

‘ But  you  promised,’  said  the  young  man,  scowling. 

‘ I dare  say  I did,  but  ladies’  promises  are  seldom  kept, 
mon  cher.  Besides,  what  do  you  want  me  to  tell,  and, 
above  all,  what  am  I to  get  by  siding  with  you  against 
him  ? ’ 

‘ If  you  can  do  or  say  anything  to  convince  my  cousin 
he  is  a rascal,’  said  George  eagerly,  ‘ if  you  can  make  her 
break  off  her  friendship  with  him,  my  father  would  pay 
you  any  amount  of  money.’ 

‘ I’m  not  hard  up,  or  likely  to  be.  Money  is  of  no 
consequence.  Keally,  I think  this  is  no  affair  of  mine.’ 

‘But  what’s  the  mystery?’  demanded  the  other.  ‘I 
mean  to  find  out,  whether  you  tell  me  or  not ; and  I have 
my  suspicions,  mind  you  ! Dottie  Destrange  tells  me  that 
you  were  once  married.  Is  that  true?  and  is  this  the 
man  ? I’d  give  a thousand  pounds  to  hear  you  answer, 
“ yes.”  ’ 

Mrs.  Montmorency  smiled,  and  then  laughed  aloud, 
while  George  Craik  continued  : 

‘ Even  if  you  could  show  that  you  and  Bradley  once 
lived  together,  I think  it  would  serve  the  purpose.  I know 
my  cousin’s  temper.  She  thinks  the  fellow  a saint,  but  if 
he  were  once  degraded  in  her  opinion,  she  would  throw 
him  over  like  a shot.’ 
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‘ And  take  you  in  his  place,  you  think  ? ’ 

^ Perhaps ; I don’t  know.’ 

‘ What  a fool  you  must  think  me ! ’ said  Mrs.  Mont- 
morency, sarcastically.  ‘ I am  to  rake  up  all  my  past  life, 
make  myself  the  common  talk  of  the  world,  all  to  oblige 
%jou.  Can’t  do  it,  mon  cher.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair,  either  to 
myself  or  to  the  man.’ 

At  that  moment  a hansom  passed,  and  she  beckoned  to 
the  driver  with  her  parasol. 

‘ Au  revoir^  she  cried,  stepping  into  the  vehicle. 
‘ Come  and  see  me  in  a few  days,  and  I shall  have  had 
time  to  think  it  over.’ 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

A SOLAR  BIOLOGIST. 

What’s  this  ? Heyday ! Magic ! Witchcraft ! 

Passing  common  hedge  and  ditch-craft ! 

You  whose  soul  no  magic  troubles, 

Crawling  low  among  the  stubbles, 

Thing  compact  of  clay,  a body 
Meant  to  perish, — think  it  odd,  eh  ? 

Raise  your  eyes,  poor  clod,  and  try  to 
See  the  tree-tops,  and  the  sky  too  ! 

There’s  the  sun  with  pulses  splendid 
Whirling  onward,  star  attended  ! 

Child  of  light  am  I,  the  wizard, 

Fiery-form’d  from  brain  to  gizzard, 

While  for  you^  my  sun-craft  spurning. 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returning ! 

JoTce  and  Hysteria : a Medley} 

Like  most  men  famously  or  infamously  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  public,  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Bradley  was  a 
good  deal  troubled  with  busybodies,  who  sometimes  com- 
municated with  him  through  the  medium  of  the  penny 
post,  and  less  frequently  forced  themselves  upon  his  privacy 

' Note. — A joke,  and  a very  poor  one,  which  an  honoured  and 
great  master  must  forgive,  since  the  joker  himself  has  laboured 
more  than  most  living  men  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  master  and 
to  do  him  honour, — R.  R. 
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in  person.  The  majority  demanded  his  autograph  ; many 
sought  his  advice  on  matters  of  a private  and  spiritual 
nature ; a few  requested  his  immediate  attention  to  ques- 
tions in  the  nature  of  conundrums  on  literature,  art, 
sociology,  and  the  musical  glasses.  He  took  a good  deal 
of  this  pestering  good-humouredly,  regarding  it  as  the 
natural  homage  to  public  success,  or  notoriety  ; but  some- 
times he  lost  his  temper,  when  some  more  than  common 
impertinence  aroused  his  indignation. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  on  the  very  evening  of  his 
painful  interview  with  Mrs.  Montmorency,  he  received  a 
personal  visit  from  one  of  the  class  to  which  we  are 
alluding;  and  as  the  visit  in  question,  though  trivial 
enough  in  itself,  was  destined  to  lead  to  important  conse- 
quences, we  take  leave  to  place  it  upon  special  record.  He 
was  seated  alone  in  his  study,  darkly  brooding  over  his 
own  dangerous  position,  and  miserably  reviewing  the 
experiences  of  his  past  life,  when  the  housemaid  brought 
in  a card,  on  which  were  inscribed,  or  rather  printed,  these 
words : — 

Professor  Salem  Mapleleafe, 

Solar  Biologist 

‘ What  is  this  ? * cried  Bradley  irritably.  ‘ I can  see 
nobody.’ 

As  he  spoke  a voice  outside  the  study  door  answered 
him,  in  a high-pitched  American  accent — 

‘ I beg  your  pardon.  I shan’t  detain  you  two  minutes. 
I am  Professor  Mapleleafe,  representing  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Spiritual  Brethren,  New  York.’ 

Simultaneously  there  appeared  in  the  doorway  a little, 
spare  man  with  a very  large  head,  a gnome-like  forehead, 
and  large  blue  eyes  full  of  troubled  ‘ wistfulness  ’ so  often 
to  be  found  in  the  faces  of  educated  Americans.  Before 
the  clergyman  could  utter  any  further  remonstrance  this 
person  was  in  the  room,  holding  out  his  hand,  which  was 
small  and  thin,  like  that  of  a woman. 

‘ My  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand.  In 
all  America,  and  I may  add  in  all  England,  there  is  no 
warmer  admirer  than  myself  of  the  noble  campaign  you 
are  leading  against  superstition.  I have  lines  of  introduc- 
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tion  to  you  from  our  common  friends  and  fellow-workers, 
Ellerton  and  Knowlesworth/ 

And  he  mentioned  the  names  of  two  of  the  leading 
transcendental  thinkers  of  America,  one  an  eccentric  philo- 
sopher, the  other  a meditative  poet,  with  whom  Bradley  had 
frequently  corresponded. 

There  was  really  no  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
short  of  actual  rudeness  and  incivility,  than  to  take  the 
letters,  which  the  little  Professor  eagerly  handed  over. 
The  first  was  brief  and  very  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
running  as  follows  : — 

^ See  Mapleleaf.  He  talks  nonsense,  but  he  is  a man 
of  ideas.  I like  him.  His  sister,  who  accompanies  him, 
is  a sibyl.’ 

The  other  was  less  abrupt  and  unusual,  though  nearly 
as  brief. 

‘ Let  me  introduce  to  your  notice  Professor  Mapleleaf, 
who  is  on  a visit  to  Europe  with  his  charming  sister.  You 
may  have  heard  of  both  in  connection  with  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  American  spiritualism.  The  Professor  is  a 
man  of  singular  experience,  and  Miss  Ma,pleleafe  is  an 
accredited  clairvoyante.  Such  civility  as  you  can  show 
them  will  be  fully  appreciated  in  our  circle  here.’ 

Bradley  glanced  up,  and  took  a further  survey  of  the 
stranger.  On  closer  scrutiny  he  perceived  that  the  Pro- 
fessor’s gnome-like  head  and  wistful  eyes  were  associated 
with  a somewhat  mean  and  ignoble  type  of  features,  an  in- 
signiticant  turn-up  nose,  and  a receding  chin ; that  his 
hair,  where  it  had  not  thinned  away,  was  pale  straw- 
coloured,  and  that  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  almost 
white. 

His  small,  shrunken  figure  was  clad  in  shabby  black. 

To  complete  the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  he  carried  an 
eyeglass,  dangling  from  his  neck  by  a piece  of  black  elastic  ; 
and  as  Bradley  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  he  fixed 
the  glass  into  his  right  eye,  thereby  imparting  to  his  curious 
physiognomy  an  appearance  of  jaunty  audacity  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  his  general  appearance. 

‘ You  come  at  a rather  awkward  time,’  said  Bradley. 
‘ I seldom  or  never  receive  visits  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
to-night  especially — — ’ 
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He  paused  and  coughed  uneasily,  looking  very  ill  at 
ease. 

^ I understand,  I quite  understand,’  returned  the  Pro- 
fessor, gazing  up  at  him  in  real  or  assumed  admiration. 

‘ You  devote  your  seventh-day  evening  to  retirement  and  to 
meditation.  Well,  sir,  I’m  real  grieved  to  disturb  you ; 
but  sister  and  I heard  you  preach  this  morning,  and  I may 
at  once  tell  you  that  for  a good  square  sermon  and  elocu- 
tion fit  for  the  Senate,  we  never  heard  anyone  to  match 
you,  though  we’ve  heard  a few.  After  hearing  you  orate, 
I couldn’t  rest  till  I presented  my  lines  of  introduction,  and 
that’s  a fact.  Sister  would  have  come  to  you,  but  a friendly 
spirit  from  the  planet  Mars  dropt  in  just  as  she  was  fixing 
herself,  and  she  had  to  stay.’ 

Bradley  looked  in  surprise  at  the  speaker,  beginning  to 
fancy  that  he  was  conversing  with  a lunatic ; but  the 
Professor’s  manner  was  quite  commonplace  and  matter-of- 
fact. 

‘ Have  you  been  long  in  Europe  ? ’ he  asked,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say. 

‘ Two  months,  sir.  We  have  just  come  from  Paris, 
where  we  were  uncommon  well  entertained  by  the 
American  circle.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  my  sister 
has  transcendental  gifts  ? ’ 

‘ That  she  is  clairvoyante  ? So  Knowlesworth  says  in 
his  letter.  I may  tell  you  at  once  that  I am  a total  dis- 
believer in  such  matters.  I believe  spiritualism,  even 
clairvoyance,  to  be  mere  imposture.’ 

‘ Indeed,  sir  ? ’ said  the  Professor,  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  astonishment  or  irritation.  ‘ You  don’t  believe  in 
solar  biology  ? ’ 

‘ I don’t  even  know  what  that  means,’  answered  Bradley 
with  a smile. 

‘ May  I explain,  sir?  Solar  biology  is  the  science  which 
demonstrates  our  connection  with  radiant  existences  of  the 
central  luminary  of  this  universe ; our  dependence  and 
interdependence  as  spiritual  beings  on  the  ebb  and  fiow  ol 
consciousness  from  that  shining  centre ; our  life  hitherto, 
now,  and  hereafter,  as  solar  elements.  We  are  sunbeams^ 
sir,  materialised ; thought  is  psychic  sunlight.  On  the 
basis  of  that  great  principle  is  established  the  reality  of  oui 
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correspondence  with  spiritual,  substances,  alien  to  us,  exist* 
ing  in  the  other  solar  worlds.’ 

Bradley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  mood  of  mind 
at  that  moment  was  the  very  reverse  of  conciliatory  towards 
any  form  of  transcendentalism,  and  this  seemed  arrant 
nonsense. 

‘ Let  me  tell  you  frankly,’  he  said,  ‘ that  in  all  such 
matters  as  these  I am  a pure  materialist.’ 

‘ Exactly,’  cried  the  Professor.  ‘ So  are  we,  sir.’ 

‘ Materialists  ? ’ 

‘ Why,  certainly.  Spiritualism  is  materialism ; in  other 
words,  everything  is  spirit  matter.  All  bodies,  as  the  great 
Swedenborg  demonstrated  long  ago,  are  spirit ; thought  is 
spirit — toat  is  to  say,  sir,  sunlight.  The  same  great  prin- 
ciple of  which  I have  spoken  is  the  destruction  of  all  re- 
ligion save  the  religion  of  solar  science.  It  demolishes 
Theism,  which  has  been  the  will-o’-the  wisp  of  the  world, 
abolishes  Christianity,  which  has  been  its  bane.  The  God 
vvof  the  Universe  is  solar  Force,  which  is  universal  and  pan- 
theistic.’ 

‘ Pray  sit  down,’  said  Bradley,  now  for  the  first  time 
becoming  interested.  ‘ If  I understand  you,  there  is  no 
personal  God  ? ’ 

‘ Of  course  not,’  returned  the  little  man,  sidling  into  a 
chair  and  dropping  his  eyeglass.  ‘ A personal  God  is,  as 
the  scientists  call  it,  merely  an  anthropomorphic  Boom. 
As  the  great  cosmic  Bard  of  solar  biology  expresses  it  in  hia 
sublime  epic : 

The  radiant  flux  and  reflux,  the  serene 
Atomic  ebb  and  flow  of  force  divine, 

This,  this  alone,  is  Grod,  the  Demiurgus; 

By  this  alone  we  are,  and  still  shall  be. 

O joy  ! the  Phantom  of  the  XJncondition’d 
Fades  into  nothingness  before  the  breath 
Of  that  eternal  ever-effluent  Life 
Whose  centre  is  the  shining  solar  Heart 
Of  countless  throbbing  pulses,  each  a world  ! 

^ The  quotation  was  delivered  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  in  the  off-hand  matter-of-fact  manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  speaker.  Then,  after  pausing  a moment, 
and  fixing  his  glass  again,  the  Professor  demanded  eagerly : 

^ What  do  you  think  of  that,  sir  ? ’ 
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‘ I think/  answered  Bradley,  laughing  contemptuously, 
‘ that  it  is  very  poor  science,  and  still  poorer  poetry/ 

‘ You  think  so,  really  ? ’ cried  the  Professor,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  ‘I  think  I could  convince  you  by  a 
few  ordinary  manifestations  that  it’s  at  any  rate  common 
sense.’ 

It  was  now  quite  clear  to  Bradley  that  the  man  was  a 
charlatan,  and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  spiritualistic 
jargon.  What  both  amused  and  puzzled  him  was  that  two 
such  men  as  his  American  correspondents  should  have 
franked  the  professor  to  decent  society  by  letters  of  intro- 
duction. He  reflected,  however,  that  from  time  immemorial 
men  of  genius,  eager  for  glimpses  of  a better  life  and  a 
serener  state  of  things,  had  been  led  ‘ by  the  nose,’  like 
Faust,  by  charlatans.  Now,  Bradley,  though  an  amiable 
man,  had  a very  ominous  frown  when  he  was  displeased ; 
and  just  now  his  brow  came  down  and  his  eyes  looked  out 
of  positive  caverns  as  he  said  : 

‘I  have  already  told  you  what  I think  of  spiritualism 
and  spiritualistic  manifestations.  I believe  my  opinion  is 
that  of  all  educated  men.’ 

‘ Spiritualism,  as  commonly  understood,  is  one  thing, 
sir,’  returned  the  Professor,  quietly  ; ‘ spiritualistic  ma- 
terialism, or  solar  science,  is  another.  Our  creed,  sir,  like 
your  own,  is  the  destruction  of  supernaturalism.  If  you 
will  permit  me  once  more  to  quote  our  sublime  Bard,  he 
sings  as  follows : 

All  things  abide  in  Nature ; Form  and  Soul, 

Matter  and  Thought,  Function,  Desire,  and  Dream, 

Evolve  within  her  ever-heaving  breast ; 

Within  her,  we  subsist ; beyond  and  o’er  her 
Is  naught  but  Chaos  and  primaeval  Night. 

The  Shadow  of  that  Night  for  centuries 
Projected  Man’s  phantasmic  Deity, 

Formless,  fantastic,  hideous,  and  unreal; 

God  is  Existence,  and  as  parts  of  God 
Men  ebb  and  flow,  for  evermore  divine. 

‘ If  you  abolish  supernaturalism,’  asked  the  clergyman, 
impatiently,  ‘ what  do  you  mean  by  manifestations  ? * 

‘ Just  this,’ returned  the  little  man,  glibly,  ‘the  inter- 
change of  communications  between  beings  of  this  sphere 
and  beings  otherwise  conditioned.  This  world  is  one  of 
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many,  all  of  whicli  have  a two-fold  existence — in  the 
sphere  of  matter  and  in  the  sphere  of  ideas.  Death,  which 
vulgar  materialists  consider  the  end  of  consciousness,  is 
merely  one  of  the  many  phenomena  of  change ; and 
spiritualistic  realities,  being  indestructible ’ 

Bradley  ro.se  impatiently. 

‘ I am  afraid,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ that  I cannot  discuss  the 
matter  any  longer.  Our  opinions  on  the  subject  are  hope- 
lessly antagonistic,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  I have  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  the  subject  itself.’ 

‘ Shared,  I am  sorry  to  say,  by  many  of  your  English 
men  of  science.’ 

‘ Shared,  I am  glad  to  say,  by  most  thinking  men.’ 

‘ Well,  well,  sir,  I won’t  detain  you  at  present,’  returned 
the  Professor,  not  in  the  least  ruffled.  ‘ Perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  a more  suitable  time,  and  to 
introduce  my  sister  ? ’ 

‘ Eeally,  I ’ began  Bradley,  with  some  embarrass- 

ment. 

‘ Eustasia  Mapleleafe  is  a most  remarkable  woman,  sir. 
She  is  a medium  of  the  first  degree.  She  possesses  the 
power  of  prophecy,  of  clairvoyance,  and  of  thought-reading. 
The  book  of  the  soul  is  open  to  her,  and  you  would  wonder 
at  her  remarkable  divinations.’ 

‘ I must  still  plead  my  entire  scepticism,’  said  Bradley, 
coldly. 

‘ I guess  Eustasia  Mapleleafe  would  convert  you.  She 
was  one  of  your  congregation  to-day,  and,  between  ourselves, 
is  greatly  concerned  on  your  account.’ 

‘ Concerned  on  my  account ! ’ echoed  the  clergyman. 

‘ Yes,  sir.  She  believes  you  to  be  under  the  sway  of 
malign  influences,  possibly  lunar  or  stellar.  She  perceived 
a dark  spectrum  on  the  radiant  orb  of  your  mind,  troubling 
the  solar  effluence  which  all  cerebral  matter  emits,  and 
which  is  more  particularly  emitted  by  the  phosphorescent 
cells  of  the  human  brain.’ 

Bradley  would  by  this  time  have  considered  that  he 
was  talking  to  a raving  madman  had  not  the  Professor 
been  self-contained  and  matter-of-fact.  As  it  was,  he  could 
hardly  conceive  him  to  be  quite  sane.  At  any  other  time, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  listened  with  patience  and  even 
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amusement  to  the  fluent  little  American ; but  that  day,  as 
the  reader  is  aware,  his  spirit  was  far  too  pre-occupied. 

His  face  darkened  unpleasantly  as  the  Professor  touched 
on  his  state  of  mind  during  the  sermon,  and  he  glanced 
almost  angrily  towards  the  door, 

‘ May  I bring  my  sister  ? ’ persisted  the  Professor.  • Or 
stay — with  your  leave,  sir,  Pll  write  our  address  upon  that 
card,  and  perhaps  you  will  favour  her  with  a call.’ 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  up  his  own  card  from  the  table, 
and  wrote  upon  it  with  a pencil. 

‘ That’s  it,  sir — care  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  Baker,  17  Monmouth 
Crescent,  Bayswater.' 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  Bradley  took 
mechanically,  and  then,  with  a polite  bow,  passed  from  the 
room  and  out  of  the  house. 

Bradley  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  meditations  which 
his  pertinacious  visitor  had  interrupted  ; but  the  interrup- 
tion, irritating  as  it  was,  had  done  him  good.  Absurd  as 
the  Professor’s  talk  had  been,  it  was  suggestive  of  that 
kind  of  speculation  which  has  invariably  a fascination  for 
imaginative  men,  and  from  time  to  time,  amidst  his  gloomy 
musings  over  his  own  condition,  amidst  his  despair,  his 
dread  and  his  self-reproach,  the  clergyman  found  himself 
reminded  of  the  odd  propositions  of  the  so-called  biologist. 

After  all,  there  was  something  in  the  little  man’s  creed, 
absurd  as  it  was,  which  brought  a thinker  face  to  face  with 
the  great  phenomena  of  life  and  being.  How  wretched 
and  ignoble  seemed  his  position,  in  face  of  the  eternal 
problem,  which  even  spiritualism  was  an  attempt  to  solve  ! 
He  was  afraid  now  to  look  in  the  mirror  of  Nature,  lest  he 
should  behold  only  his  own  lineaments,  distorted  by  mise- 
rable fears.  He  felt,  for  the  time  being,  infamous.  A 
degrading  falsehood,  like  an  iron  ring,  held  him  chained 
and  bound. 

Even  the  strange  charlatan  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
his  misery.  He  would  soon  be  a laughing-stock  to  all  the 
world ; he,  who  had  aspired  to  be  the  world’s  teacher  and 
prophet,  who  would  have  flown  like  an  eagle  into  the  very 
central  radiance  of  the  sun  of  Truth  ! 

He  rose  impatiently,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
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As  he  did  so,  his  eye  fell  upon  something  white,  lying  at 
the  feet  of  the  chair  where  his  visitor  had  been  sitting. 

He  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  He  found  it  to  be  a large 
envelope,  open,  and  containing  two  photographs.  Hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  took  out  the  pictures,  and  ex- 
amined them. 

The  first  rather  puzzled  him,  though  he  soon  realised 
its  character.  It  represented  the  little  Professor,  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  reading  a book  open  upon  his  knee  ; behind 
him  was  a shadowy  something  in  white  floating  drapery, 
which,  on  close  scrutiny,  disclosed  the  outline  of  a human 
lace  and  form,  white  and  vague  like  the  filmy  likeness  seen 
in  a smouldering  fire.  Beneath  this  picture  was  written  in 
a small  clear  hand, — ‘ Professor  Mapleleafe  and  Azaleus,  a 
Spirit  of  the  Third  Magnitude,  from  the  Evening  Star.’ 

It  was  simply  a curious  specimen  of  what  is  known  as 
‘ Spirit-Photography.*  The  clergyman  returned  it  to  ita 
envelope  with  a smile  of  contempt. 

The  second  photograph  was  different ; it  was  the  like- 
ness of  a woman,  clad  in  white  muslin,  and  reclining  upon 
a sofa. 

The  figure  was  petite^  almost  fairy-like  in  its  fragility  ; 
the  hair,  which  fell  in  masses  over  the  naked  shoulders, 
very  fair  ; the  face,  elfin-like,  but  exceedingly  pretty  ; the 
eyes,  which  looked  right  out  from  the  picture  into  those  of 
the  spectator,  were  wonderfully  large,  lustrous  and  wild. 
So  luminous  and  searching  were  these  eyes,  so  rapt  and 
eager  the  pale  face,  that  Bradley  was  startled,  as  if  he  were 
looking  into  the  countenance  of  a living  person. 

Beneath  this  picture  were  written  the  words — ‘ Eustasia 
Mapleleafe.’ 

The  clergyman  looked  at  this  picture  again  and  again, 
with  a curious  fascination.  As  he  did  so,  holding  it  close 
to  the  lamplight,  a peculiar  thrill  ran  through  his  frame,  and 
his  hand  tingled  as  if  it  touched  the  v/arm  hand  of  some 
living  being.  At  last,  with  an  effort,  he  returned  it  also  to 
the  envelope,  which  he  threw  carelessly  upon  his  desk. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  Professor  had  dropt  the 
pictures,  and  Bradley  determined  to  send  them  by  that 
night’s  post.  So  he  sat  down,  and  addressed  the  envelope 
according  to  the  address  on  the  card;  but  before  sealing 
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it  up,  he  took  out  the  photographs  and  inspected  them 
again. 

A new  surprise  awaited  him. 

The  photograph  of  the  Professor  and  his  ghostly  familiar 
remained  as  it  had  been;  but  the  photograph  of  the  woman, 
or  girl,  was  mysteriously  changed — that  is  to  say,  it  had 
become  so  faint  and  vague  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable. 
The  dress  and  figure  were  dim  as  a wreath  of  vapour,  the 
face  was  blank  and  featureless,  the  eyes  were  faded  and 
indistinct. 

The  entire  effect  was  that  of  some  ghostly  presence, 
fading  slowly  away  before  the  vision. 

Bradley  was  amazed,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his  whole 
frame  shook  with  agitation. 

He  held  the  sun-picture  again  to  the  lamp- light,  in- 
specting it  closely,  and  every  instant  it  seemed  to  grow 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  nothing  remained  on  the  paper  but 
a formless  outline,  like  the  spirit-presence  permanent  on  the 
ether  photograph. 

By  instinct  a superstitious  or  rather  a nervous  man, 
Bradley  now  felt  as  if  he  were  under  the  influence  of  some 
extraordinary  spell.  Already  unstrung  by  the  events  of 
the  day,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  At  last,  with  an 
effort,  he  conquered  his  agitation,  sealed  up  the  photographs, 
and  rang  for  the  servant  to  put  the  letter  in  the  post. 

Although  he  suspected  some  trick,  he  was  greatly 
troubled  and  perplexed ; nor  would  his  trouble  and  per- 
plexity have  been  much  lessened,  if  at  all,  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  the  truth — that  the  little  Professor  had 
left  the  photographs  in  the  room  not  by  accident,  but  in- 
tentionally, and  for  a purpose  which  will  be  better  under- 
stood at  a later  period  of  the  present  story. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EUSTASIA  MAPLELEAFB. 

0 eyes  of  pale  forget-me-not  blue. 

Wash’d  more  pale  by  a dreamy  dew  I 
0 red  red  lips,  0 dainty  tresses, 

O heart  the  breath  of  the  world  distresses ! 

O little  lady,  do  they  divine 

That  they  have  fathomed  thee  and  thine  ? 

Fools  ! let  them  fathom  fire,  and  beat 

Light  in  a mortar ; ay,  and  heat 

Soul  in  a crucible  ! Let  them  try 

To  conquer  the  light,  and  the  wind,  and  the  shy! 

Darkly  the  secret  faces  lurk, 

We  know  them  least  where  most  they  work ; 

And  here  they  meet  to  mix  in  thee, 

For  a strange  and  mystic  entity. 

Making  of  thy  pale  soul,  in  truth, 

A life  half  trickery  and  half  truth ! 

Ballads  of  St,  Abe. 

Monmouth  Crescent,  Bayswater,  is  one  of  those  fcrlorn  yet 
thickly  populated  streets  which  lie  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  the  great  Whiteley,  of  Westbourne  Grove. 
The  houses  are  adapted  to  limited  means  and  large  families; 
and  in  front  of  them  is  an  arid  piece  of  railed-in  ground, 
where  crude  vegetable  substances  crawl  up  in  the  likeness 
of  trees  and  grass.  The  crescent  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
lodging-house  and  boarding-house  keepers,  City  clerks,  and 
widows  who  advertise  for  persons  ‘ to  share  the  comforts  of 
a cheerful  home,’  with  late  dinners  and  carpet  balls  in  the 
evening.  It  is  shabby-genteel,  impecunious,  and  generally 
depressing. 

To  one  of  the  dingiest  houses  in  this  dingy  crescent, 
Professor  Mapleleafe,  after  his  interview  with  our  hero, 
cheerfully  made  his  way. 

He  took  the  ’bus  which  runs  along  Marylebone  Road 
to  the  Royal  Oak,  and  thence  made  his  way  on  foot  to  the 
house  door.  In  answer  to  his  knock  the  door  was  opened 
by  a tall  red-haired  matron  wearing  a kitchen  apron  over 
her  blask  stuff  dress.  Her  complexion  w’as  sandy  and  very 
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pale,  her  eyes  were  bold  and  almost  fierce,  her  whole 
manner  was  self-assertive  and  almost  aggressive ; but  she 
greeted  the  Professor  with  a familiar  smile,  as  with  a 
friendly  nod  he  passed  her  by,  hastening  upstairs  to  the 
first  floor. 

He  opened  a door  and  entered  a large  room  furnished 
in  faded  crimson  velvet,  with  a dining-room  sideboard  at 
one  end,  cheap  lithographs  on  the  walls,  and  mantelpiece 
ornamented  with  huge  shells  and  figures  in  common  china. 

The  room  was  quite  dark,  save  for  the  light  of  a small 
paraffin  lamp  with  pink  shade;  and  on  a sofa  near  the 
window  the  figure  of  a young  woman  was  reclining,  drest 
in  white  muslin,  and  with  one  arm,  naked  almost  to  the 
shoulder,  dabbling  in  a small  glass  water-tank,  placed  upon 
a low  seat,  and  containing  several  small  water-lilies  in  full 
bloom. 

Anyone  who  had  seen  the  photograph  which  the  Pro- 
fessor had  left  behind  him  in  the  clergyman’s  house,  would 
have  recognised  the  original  at  a glance.  There  was  the 
same  petite  almost  child-like  figure,  the  same  loose,  flowing, 
golden  hair,  the  same  elfin-like  but  pretty  face,  the  same 
large,  wild,  lustrous  eyes.  But  the  face  of  the  original  was 
older,  sharper,  and  more  careworn  than  might  have  been 
guessed  from  the  picture.  It  was  the  face  of  a woman  of 
about  four-  or  five- and- twenty,  and  though  the  lips  were 
red  and  full-coloured,  and  the  eyes  full  of  life  and 
lightness,  the  complexion  had  the  dulness  of  chronic  ill- 
health. 

The  hand  which  hung  in  the  water,  playing  with  the 
lily-leaves,  was  thin  and  transparent,  but  the  arm  was 
white  as  snow  and  beautifully  rounded. 

The  effect  would  have  been  perfectly  poetic  and  ethereal, 
but  it  was  spoiled  to  some  extent  by  the  remains  of  a 
meal  which  stood  on  the  table  close  by — a tray  covered 
with  a soiled  cloth,  some  greasy  earthenware  plates,  the 
remains  of  a mutton  chop,  potatoes  and  bread. 

As  the  Professor  entered,  his  sister  looked  up  and 
greeted  him  by  name. 

‘ You  are  late,  Salem,’  she  said  with  an  unmistakable 
American  accent.  ‘ I was  wondering  what  kept  you.’ 

‘I’ll  tell  you,’  returned  the  Professor.  ‘I’ve  been 
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having  a talk  with  Mr.  Ambrose  Bradley,  at  his  own  house. 

I gave  him  our  lines  of  introduction.  I’m  real  sorry  to 
find  that  he’s  as  ignorant  as  a redskin  of  the  great  science 
of  solar  biology,  and  the  way  he  received  me  was  not 
reassuring — indeed,  he  almost  showed  me  the  door.’ 

‘ You’re  used  to  that,  Salem,’  said  Eustasia  with  a 
curious  smile. 

‘ Guess  I am,’  returned  the  Professor  dryly ; ‘ only  I 
did  calculate  on  something  different  from  a man  of  Bradley’s 
acquirements,  I did  indeed.  However,  he’s  just  one  of 
those  men  who  believe  in  nothing  by  halves  or  quarters, 
and  if  we  can  once  win  him  over  to  an  approval  of  our 
fundamental  propositions,  he’ll  be  the  most  valuable  of  all 
recruits  to  new  causes — a hot  convert.’ 

The  woman  sighed — a sigh  so  long,  so  weary,  that  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths  of  her  being,  and  her 
expression  grew  more  and  more  sad  and  ennuyee^  as  she 
drew  her  slender  fingers  softly  through  the  waters  of  the 
tank. 

‘ Ain’t  you  well  to-night,  Eustasia  ? ’ inquired  the 
Professor,  looking  at  her  with  some  concern. 

‘ As  well  as  usual,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ Suppose  European 
air  don’t  suit  me ; I’ve  never  been  quite  myself  since  I 
came  across  to  this  country.’ 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  musical  enough,  and  just  then, 
when  a peculiar  wistful  light  filled  the  faces  of  both,  it  was 
quite  possible  to  believe  them  to  be  brother  and  sister. 
But  in  all  other  outward  respects,  they  were  utterly 
unlike. 

‘ Tell  me  more  about  this  young  clergyman,’  she 
continued  after  a pause.  ‘ I am  interested  in  him.  The 
moment  I saw  him  I said  to  myself  he  is  the  very  image  of 
— of ’ 

She  paused  without  finishing  the  sentence,  and  looked 
meaningly  at  her  brother. 

‘ Of  Ulysses  E.  Stedman,  you  mean?  ’ cried  the  Pro- 
fessor, holding  up  his  forefinger.  ‘ Eustasia,  take  care  ! 
You  promised  me  never  to  think  of  him  any  more,  and  I 
expect  you  to  keep  your  word.’ 

‘ But  don’t  you  see  the  resemblance  ? ’ 

‘Well,  I dare  say  I do,  for  Ulysses  was  well-looking 
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enough  when  he  wasn’t  in  liquor.  Don’t  talk  about  him, 
and  don’t  think  about  him  ! He’s  buried  somewhere  down 
Florida  way,  and  I ain’t  sorry  on  your  account  neither.’ 

‘ Killed  ! murdered  ! and  so  young  ! ’ cried  the  girl, 
with  a cry  so  startling,  and  so  full  of  pain,  that  her  brother 
looked  aghast.  As  he  spoke,  she  drew  her  dripping  right 
liand  from  the  tank  and  placed  it  wildly  upon  her  forehead. 
The  water-drops  streamed  down  her  face  like  tears,  while 
her  whole  countenance  looked  livid  with  pain. 

‘ Eustasia ! ’ 

‘ I loved  him,  Salem  ! I loved  him  with  all  my  soul ! ’ 

‘ Well,  I know  you  did,’  said  the  little  man  soothingly. 

‘ I warned  you  against  him,  but  you  wouldn’t  listen.  Now 
that’s  all  over  ; and  as  for  Ulysses  being  murdered,  he  was 
killed  in  a free  fight,  he  was,  and  he  only  got  what  he’d 
given  to  many  another.  Don’t  you  take  on,  Eustasia  I If 
ever  you  marry,  it  will  be  a better  man  than  he  was.’ 

‘ Marry  ? ’ cried  the  girl  with  a bitter  laugh.  ‘ Who’d 
marry  me  ? Who’d  ever  look  at  such  a thing  as  I am  ? 
Even  he  despised  me,  Salem,  and  thought  me  a cheat  and 
an  impostor.  Wherever  we  go,  it’s  the  old  story.  I hate 
the  life;  I hate  myself.  I’d  rather  be  a beggar  in  the 
street  than  what  I am.’ 

‘ Don’t  under-reckon  yourself,  Eustasia  ! Don’t  under- 
reckon your  wonderful  gifts ! ’ 

‘ What  are  my  gifts  worth  ? ’ said  Eustasia.  ‘ Can  they 
bring  him  back  to  me  ? Can  they  bring  back  those  happy, 
happy  days  we  spent  together?  Haven’t  I tried,  and  tried, 
and  tried,  to  get  a glimpse  of  his  face,  to  feel  again  the 
touch  of  his  hand ; and  he  never  comes — he  will  never 
come — never,  never  1 I wish  I was  with  him  in  the  grave, 
Ido.’ 

Her  grief  was  truly  pitiable,  yet  there  was  something 
querulous  and  ignoble  in  it  too,  which  prevented  it  from 
catching  the  tone  of  true  sorrow.  For  the  rest,  the  man 
whose  memory  awakened  so  much  emotion  had  been  pretty 
much  what  the  Professor  described  him  to  be — a handsome 
scoundrel,  with  the  manners  of  a gentleman  and  the  tastes 
of  a rowdy.  A professional  gambler,  he  had  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  adventurers  in  the  Southern 
States,  having  betrayed  more  women,  and  killed  more  men, 
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than  any  person  in  his  district.  A random  shot  had  at 
last  laid  him  low,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  community. 

The  Professor  eyed  his  sister  thoughtfully,  waiting  till 
her  emotion  had  subsided.  He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Either  the  emotion  was  shallow  itself,  or  Eustasia  had  extra- 
ordinary power  of  self-control.  Her  face  became  com- 
paratively untroubled,  though  it  retained  its  peculiar  pallor ; 
and  reaching  out  her  hand,  she  again  touched  the  water  and 
the  lilies  swimming  therein. 

‘ Salem  ! ’ she  said  presently. 

‘ Yes,  Eustasia.’ 

‘ Tell  me  more  about  this  Mr.  Bradley.  Is  he 
married  ? ’ 

‘ Certainly  not.’ 

‘ Engaged  to  be  married  ? ’ 

‘ I believe  so.  They  say  he  is  to  marry  Miss  Craik, 
the  heiress,  whom  we  saw  in  church  to-day.’ 

Eustasia  put  no  more  questions;  but  curiously  enough, 
began  crooning  to  herself,  in  a low  voice,  some  wild  air. 
Her  eyes  flashed  and  her  face  became  illuminated ; and  as 
she  sang,  she  drew  her  limp  hand  to  and  fro  in  the  water, 
among  the  flowers,  keeping  time  to  the  measure.  All  her 
sorrow  seemed  to  leave  her,  giving  place  to  a dreamy 
pleasure.  There  was  something  feline  and  almost  for- 
bidding in  her  manner.  She  looked  like  a pythoness 
intoning  oracles : — 

Dark  eyes  aswim  with  sibylline  desire, 

And  vagrant  locks  of  amber  I 

Her  voice  was  clear  though  subdued,  resembling,  to  some 
extent,  the  purring  of  a cat. 

‘ What  are  you  singing,  Eustasia  ? ’ 

‘ “ In  lilac  time  when  blue  birds  sing,”  Salem.’ 

‘ What  a queer  girl  you  are  I ’ cried  the  Professor,  not 
without  a certain  wondering  admiration.  ‘ I declare  I 
sometimes  feel  afraid  of  you.  Anyone  could  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  we  were  brother  and  sister  only  on  one  side  of 
the  family.  Your  mother  was  a remarkable  woman,  like 
yourself.  Father  used  to  say  sometimes  he’d  married  a 
ghost-seer ; and  it  might  have  been,  for  she  hailed  from 
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the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  At  any  rate,  you  inherit  her 

gil’t-’ 

Eustasia  ceased  her  singing,  and  laughed  again — this 
time  with  a low,  self-satisfied  gladness. 

^ It’s  all  I do  inherit,  brother  Salem,’  she  said ; adding, 
in  a low  voice,  as  if  to  herself,  ‘ But  it’s  something,  after 
all.’ 

‘ Something  I ’ cried  the  Professor.  ‘ It’s  a Divine 
privilege,  that’s  what  it  is  ! To  think  that  when  you  like 
you  can  close  your  eyes,  see  the  mystical  coming  and  going 
of  cosmic  forces,  and,  as  the  sublime  Bard  expresses  it, 

Penetrate  where  no  h^man  foot  hath  trod 
Into  the  ever-qnickenii^g  glories  of  Grod, 

See  star  with  star  conjoined  as  soul  with  soul, 

Swim  onward  to  the  dim  mysterious  goal, 

Hear  rapturous  breathingig  of  the  Force  which  flows 
From  founts  wherein  the  eternal  godhead  glows  I 

I envy  you,  Eustasia  ; I do,  indeed.’ 

Eustasia  laughed  again,  less  pleasantly. 

‘ Guess  you  don’t  believe  all  that.  Sometimes  I think 
myself  that  it’s  all  nervous  delusion.’ 

‘ Nervous  force  you  moan.  Well,  and  what  is  nervous 
force  but  solar  being  ? What  you  see  and  hear  is  as  real 
as — as  real  as — spiritual  photography.  Talking  of  that,  I 
gave  Mr.  Bradley  one  of  your  pictures,  taken  under  test 
conditions.’ 

‘ You  gave  it  him  ? ’ 

‘ Dropt  it  in  his  room,  where  he’s  certain  to  find  it.’ 

‘ Why  did  you  do  that  ? ’ demanded  the  girl  almost 
sharply. 

‘Why?  Because,  as  I told  you,  I want  to  win  him 
over.  Such  a man  as  he  is  will  be  invaluable  to  us,  here 
in  England.  He  has  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  begin  with  ; 
and  then  he  knows  any  number  of  influential  and  wealthy 
people.  What  we  want  now,  Eustasia,  is  money.’ 

‘ We  always  have  wanted  it,  as  long  as  I can  re- 
member.’ 

‘ I don’t  mean  what  you  mean,’  cried  the  Professor 
indignantly.  ‘ I mean  money  to  push  the  great  cause,  to 
propagate  the  new  religion,  to  open  up  more  and  more  the 
arcanum  of  mystic  biology.  We  want  money,  and  we  want 
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converts.  If  we  can  win  Bradley  over  to  our  side,  it  won’t 
be  a bad  beginning.’ 

‘ Who  is  to  win  him  over  ? I ? ’ 

‘ Why,  of  course.  You  must  see  him,  and  when  you 
do,  I think  it  is  as  good  as  done.  Only  mind  this,  Eustasia ! 
Keep  your  head  cool,  and  don’t  go  spooning.  You’re  too 
susceptible,  you  are  ! If  I hadn’t  been  by  to  look  after  you, 
you’d  have  thrown  yourself  away  a dozen  times.’ 

Eustasia  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  Then,  with  a 
Aveary  sigh,  she  arose. 

‘ ril  go  to  bed  now,  Salem.’ 

‘ Do — and  get  your  beauty-sleep.  You’ll  want  all  your 
strength  to-morrow.  We  have  a seance  at  seven,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Upton.  Tyndall  is  invited,  and  I calculate 
you’ll  want  to  have  all  your  wits  about  you.’ 

‘ Good-night  I ’ 

‘ Good-night,’  said  the  Professor,  kissing  her  on  the 
forehead  ; then,  with  a quiet  change  from  his  glib,  matter- 
of-fact  manner  to  one  of  real  tenderness,  he  added,  looking 
wistfully  into  her  eyes,  ‘ Keep  up  your  spirits,  Eustasia  ! 
We  shan’t  stay  here  long,  and  then  we’ll  go  back  to  America 
and  take  a long  spell  of  rest.’ 

Eustasia  sighed  again,  and  then  glided  from  the  room. 
Sbe  was  so  light  and  fragile  that  her  feet  seemed  to  make 
no  sound,  and  in  her  white  floating  drapery  she  seemed 
almost  like  a ghost. 

Left  alone,  the  Professor  sat  down  to  the  table,  drew  out 
a pencil  and  number  of  letters,  and  began  making  notes  in 
a large  pocket-book. 

Presently  he  paused  thoughtfully,  and  looked  at  the 
door  by  which  Eustasia  had  retreated. 

‘ Poor  girl  1 ’ he  muttered.  ‘ Her  soul’s  too  big  for  her 
body,  and  that’s  a fact.  I’m  afraid  she’ll  decline  like  her 
mother,  and  die  young.* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  THUNDERCLAP. 

The  Mighty  and  the  Merciful  are  one ; 

The  morning  dew  that  scarcely  bends  the  flowers, 

Exhaled  to  heaven,  becomes  the  thunderbolt 
That  strikes  the  tree  at  noon. 

Judas  Iscariot : a Drama. 

There  are  moments  in  a man’s  life  when  all  the  forces  of 
life  and  society  seem  to  conspire  for  his  destruction ; when, 
look  which  way  he  will,  he  sees  no  loophole  for  escape ; 
^hen  every  step  he  takes  forward  seems  a step  downward 
towards  some  pitiless  Inferno,  and  when  to  make  even  one 
step  backward  is  impossible,  because  the  precipice  down 
which  he  has  been  thrust  seems  steep  as  a wall.  Yet  there 
is  still  hope  for  such  a man,  if  his  own  conscience  is  not  in 
revolt  against  him  ; for  that  conscience,  like  a very  angel, 
may  uplift  him  by  the  hair  and  hold  him  miraculously  from 
despair  and  death.  Woe  to  him,  however,  if  he  has  no 
such  living  help ! Beyond  that,  there  is  surely  no  succour 
for  him,  beyond  the  infinite  mercy,  the  cruel  kindness,  of 
his  avenging  God. 

The  moment  of  which  I speak  had  come  to  Ambrose 
Bradley. 

Even  in  the  very  heyday  of  his  pride,  when  he  thought 
himself  strong  enough  to  walk  alone,  without  faith,  almost 
without  vital  belief,  his  sins  had  found  him  out,  and  he 
saw  the  Inferno  waiting  at  his  feet.  He  knew  that  there 
was  no  escape.  He  saw  the  powers  of  evil  arrayed  on 
every  side  against  him.  And  cruellest  of  all  the  enemies 
leagued  for  his  destruction,  was  the  conscience  which  might 
have  been  his  sweetest  and  surest  friend. 

It  was  too  late  now  for  regrets,  it  was  too  late  now  to 
reshape  his  course.  Had  he  only  exhibited  a man’s  courage, 
and,  instead  of  snatching  an  ignoble  happiness,  confided 
the  whole  truth  to  the  woman  he  loved,  she  might  have 
pitied  and  forgiven  him ; but  he  had  accepted  her  love 
under  a lie,  and  to  confide  the  truth  to  her  now  would 
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Biniply  be  to  make  a confession  of  his  moral  baseness.  He 
dared  not,  could  not,  tell  her  ; yet  he  knew  that  detection 
was  inevitable.  Madly,  despairingly,  he  wrestled  with  his 
agony,  and  soon  lay  prostrate  before  it,  a strong  man  self- 
stripped  of  his  spiritual  and  moral  strength. 

Not  that  he  was  tamely  acquiescent ; not  that  he 
accepted  his  fate  as  just. 

On  the  contrary,  his  whole  spirit  rose  in  revolt  and  in- 
dignation. He  had  tried  to  serve  God — so  at  least  he 
assured  himself;  he  had  tried  to  become  a living  lesson 
and  example  to  a hard  and  unbelieving  world ; he  had 
tried  to  upbuild  again  a Temple  where  men  might  worship 
in  all  honesty  and  freedom;  and  what  was  the  result?  For 
a slight  fault,  a venial  blunder,  of  his  own  youth,  he  was 
betrayed  to  a punishment  which  threatened  to  be  ever- 
lasting. 

His  intellect  rebelled  at  the  idea. 

With  failing  strength  he  tried  to  balance  himself  on  the 
Satanic  foothold  of  revolt.  His  doubts  thickened  around 
him  like  a cloud.  If  there  was  a just  God,  if  there  was  a 
God  at  all,  why  had  he  made  such  a world  ? 

In  simple  truth,  the  man’s  fatal  position  was  entirely  the 
consequence  of  his  own  lack  of  moral  courage. 

He  had  missed  the  supreme  moment,  he  had  lacked  the 
supreme  sanction,  which  would  have  saved  him,  even  had 
his  danger  been  twenty-fold  more  desperate  than  it  had 
been.  Instead  of  standing  erect  in  his  own  strength,  and 
defying  the  Evil  One,  who  threatened  to  hurl  him  down 
and  destroy  him,  he  had  taken  the  Evil  One’s  hand  and 
accepted  its  support.  Yes,  the  devil  had  helped  him,  but 
at  what  a cost ! 

‘ Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  !*  he  should  have  said.  It 
was  the  sheerest  folly  to  say  it  now. 

He  cowered  in  terror  at  the  thought  of  Alma’s  holy 
indignation.  He  dreaded  not  her  anger,  which  he  could 
have  borne,  but  her  disenchantment,  which  he  could  not 
bear. 

Her  trust  in  him  had  been  so  absolute,  her  self- surrender 
so  supreme ; but  its  motive  had  been  his  goodness,  her 
faith  in  his  unsullied  truth.  She  had  been  his  handmaid, 
as  she  had  called  herself,  and  had  trusted  herself  to  him, 
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body  and  soul.  So  complete  had  been  his  intellectual 
authority  over  her,  that  even  had  he  told  her  his  secret  and 
thereupon  assured  her  that  he  was  morally  a free  man, 
though  legally  fettered,  she  would  have  accepted  his  genial 
pleading,  and  still  have  given  him  her  love.  He  was  quite 
sure  of  that.  But  he  had  chosen  a course  of  mere  decep- 
tion, he  had  refused  to  make  her  his  confidant,  and  she 
had  married  him  in  all  faith  and  fervour,  believing  there 
was  no  corner  in  all  his  heart  where  he  had  anything  to 
conceal. 

It  was  just  possible  that  she  might  still  forgive  him ; it 
was  simply  impossible  that  she  could  ever  revere  and 
respect  him,  as  she  hitherto  had  done. 

Does  he  who  reads  these  lines  quite  realise  what  it  is 
to  fall  from  the  pure  estate  of  a loving  woman’s  worship  ? 
Has  he  ever  been  so  throned  in  a loving  heart  as  to  under- 
stand how  kingly  is  the  condition — how  terrible  the  fall 
from  that  sweet  power  ? So  honoured  and  enthroned,  he 
is  still  a king,  though  he  is  a beggar  of  all  men’s  charity, 
though  he  has  not  a roof  to  cover  his  head ; so  dethroned 
and  fallen,  he  is  still  a beggar,  though  all  the  world  pro- 
claims him  king. 

Mephistopheles  Minor,  in  the  shape  of  gay  George  Craik, 
junior,  scarcely  slept  on  his  discovery,  or  rather  on  his 
suspicions.  He  was  now  perfectly  convinced  that  there 
was  some  mysterious  connection  between  the  clergyman 
and  Mrs.  Montmorenc}^ ; and  as  the  actress  refused  for  the 
time  being  to  lend  herself  to  any  sort  of  open  persecution, 
he  determined  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  So  he 
again  canvassed  Miss  Destrange  and  the  other  light  ladies 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  receiving  from  them  further  corro- 
boration of  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Montmorency  had  been 
previously  married,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ambrose 
Bradley  was  the  man  who  had  once  stood  to  her  in  the 
relation  of  a husband. 

Armed  with  this  information,  he  sought  out  his  father 
on  the  Monday  morning,  found  him  at  his  club,  told  him 
of  all  he  knew,  and  asked  his  advice. 

‘ My  only  wish,  you  know,’  he  explained,  ‘ is  to  save 
Alma  from  that  man,  who  is  evidently  a scoundrel ; so  I 
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thought  I would  come  to  you  at  once.  The  question  is, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? ’ 

‘ It’s  a horrible  complication,’  said  the  baronet,  honestly 
shocked.  ‘ Do  you  actually  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  sus- 
pect an  improper  relationship  between  Alma  and  this 
infernal  infidel  ? ’ 

‘ I shouldn’t  like  to  go  as  far  as  that ; but  they  were 
seen  travelling  together,  like  man  and  wife,  in  France.’ 

‘ Good  heavens  ! it  is  incredible.’ 

‘ I should  like  to  shoot  the  fellow ! ’ cried  George, 
furiously.  ‘ And  I would,  too,  if  this  was  a duelling 
country.  Shooting’s  too  good  for  him — he  ought  to  be 
hung  ! ’ 

The  upshot  of  the  conversation  was  that  father  and 
son  determined  to  visit  Alma  at  once  together,  and  to  make 
one  last  attempt  to  bring  her  to  reason.  At  a little  after 
midday  they  were  at  her  door.  The  baronet  stalked  in 
past  the  servant  with  an  expression  of  the  loftiest  moral 
indignation. 

‘ Tell  Miss  Craik  that  I wish  to  see  her  at  once,’  he 
said. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Alma  appeared.  When 
she  did  so,  attired  in  a pink  morning  peignoir  of  the  most 
becoming  fashion,  her  face  was  bright  as  sunshine.  But  it 
became  clouded  directly  she  met  her  uncle's  eyes.  She 
saw  at  a glance  that  he  had  come  on  an  unpleasant  errand. 

George  Craik  sulked  in  a corner,  waiting  for  his  father 
to  conduct  the  attack. 

‘ What  has  brought  you  over  so  early,  uncle  ? ’ she 
demanded.  ‘ I hope  George  has  not  been  talking  nonsense 
to  you  about  me.  He  has  been  here  before  on  the  same 
errand,  and  I had  to  show  him  the  door.’ 

‘ George  has  your  interest  at  heart,’  returned  the 
baronet,  fuming ; ‘ and  if  you  doubt  his  disinterestedness, 
perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I am 
your  true  friend,  as  well  as  your  relation.  Now  my 
brother  is  gone,  I am  your  nearest  protector.  It  is  enough 
to  make  your  father  rise  in  his  grave  to  hear  what  I have 
heard.’ 

‘ What  have  you  heard  ? ’ cried  Alma,  turning  pale 
with  indignation,  ‘ Don’t  go  too  far,  uncle,  or  I shall 
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quarrel  with  you  as  well  as  George ; and  I should  be  sorry 
for  that.’ 

‘ Will  you  give  me  an  explanation  of  your  conduct — 
yes  or  no? — or  do  you  refuse  my  right  to  question  you  ? 
Kern  ember,  Alma,  the  honour  of  our  family — your  lather’s 
honour — is  in  question.’ 

‘ How  absurd  you  are  ! ’ cried  Alma,  with  a forced 
laugh.  ‘ But  there,  I will  try  to  keep  my  temper.  What 
is  it  that  you  want  to  know  ? ’ 

And  she  sat  down  quietly,  with  folded  hands,  as  if 
waiting  to  be  interrogated. 

‘ Is  it  the  fact,  as  I am  informed,  that  you  and  Mr. 
Bradley  were  seen  travelling  alone  together,  some  weeks 
ago,  in  Normandy  ? ’ 

Alma  hesitated  before  speaking ; then,  smiling  to  her- 
self, she  said : 

‘ Suppose  it  is  true,  uncle — what  then  ] ’ 

The  baronet’s  face  went  red  as  crimson,  and  he  paced 
furiously  up  and  down  the  room. 

‘ What  then  ! Good  heavens,  can  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion ? Do  you  know  that  your  character  is  at  stake  ? 
Then  you  do  not  deny  it  ? ’ 

‘ No ; for  it  is  true.’ 

Father  and  son  looked  at  one  another;  then  the  baronet 
proceeded : 

‘ Then  all  the  rest  is  true.  You  are  that  man’s 
mistress ! ’ 

The  shot  struck  home  ; but  Alma  was  prepared  for  it, 
and,  without  changing  her  attitude  in  the  least,  she  quietly 
replied : 

‘ No,  uncle  ; I am  that  man^s  wife  ! ’ 

‘ His  wife ! ’ ejaculated  father  and  son  in  the  same 
breath. 

‘Yes.  We  were  married  some  weeks  ago,  and  after 
the  wedding  went  for  a few  days  to  France.  There ! I 
intended  to  keep  the  secret  till  I was  free  to  tell  it,  but 
gross,  cruel  importunity  has  wrung  it  from  me.  Do  not 
think,  however,’  she  continued,  rising  to  her  feet  and 
exchanging  her  self-possessed  manner  for  one  of  angry 
wrath,  ‘that  I shall  ever  forgive  you — either  of  you,  for 
your  shameful  suspicions  concerning  me.  You  might  have 
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??pared  me  so  many  insults;  you  might  have  known  me 
better.  However,  now  you  know  the  truth,  perhaps  you 
will  relieve  me  from  any  further  persecution.’ 

Father  and  son  exchanged  another  look. 

‘ Do  you  actually  affirm  that  you  are  married  ? ’ ex- 
claimed the  baronet. 

‘ Actually,’ returned  the  young  lady,  with  a sarcastic  bow. 

Thereupon  George  Craik  sprang  to  his  feet,  prepared 
to  deliver  the  coup  de  grace. 

‘ Tell  her  the  truth,  father  I ’ he  exclaimed.  ‘ Tell  her 
that  she  is  no  more  married  than  I am  ! ’ 

‘ What  does  he  mean  ? ’ cried  Alma,  looking  at  her 
uncle.  ‘ Is  he  mad  ? ’ 

‘ He  means  simply  this,  Alma,’  said  Sir  George,  after  a 
prompting  glance  from  his  son  : ‘ if  you  have  gone  through 
the  marriage  ceremony  with  this  man,  this  infidel,  you 
have  been  shamefully  betrayed.  The  scoundrel  was  unable 
to  marry  again,  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  his  first 
wife  is  still  living  ! ’ 

The  two  men — father  and  son — had  struck  their  blow 
boldly  but  very  cruelly,  and  it  came  with  full  force  on  the 
devoted  woman’s  head.  At  first  Alma  could  scarcely 
believe  her  ears.  She  started  in  her  chair,  put  out  her 
hands  quickly  as  if  to  ward  off  another  savage  attack,  and 
then  shrank  in  terror,  while  every  vestige  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks  faded  away. 

Sir  George  stood  gazing  down  at  her,  also  greatly 
agitated,  for  he  was  well-bred  enough  to  feel  that  the  part 
he  was  playing  was  unmanly,  almost  cowardly.  He  had 
spoken  and  acted  on  a mere  surmise,  and  even  at  that 
moment,  amidst  the  storm  of  his  nervous  indignation,  the 
horrible  thought  flashed  upon  him  that  he  might  be  wrong 
after  all. 

‘ “ His  first  wife  is  still  living  ! ” ’ repeated  Alma  with 
a quick  involuntary  shudder,  scarcely  able  to  realise  the 
words.  ‘ Uncle,  what  do  you  mean  ? Have  you  gone  mad, 
as  well  as  George  ? Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ? Of — of 
Mr.  Bradley  ? ’ 

^ Of  that  abominable  man,’  cried  the  baronet,  ‘ who,  if 
my  information  is  correct,  and  if  there  is  law  in  the  land, 
shall  certainly  pay  the  penalty  of  his  atrocious  crime  I Do 
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not  think  that  we  blame  you,^  he  added  more  gently ; ^ no, 
for  you  are  not  to  blame.  You  have  been  the  dupe,  the 
victim  of  a villain  I ’ 

Like  a prisoner  sick  with  terror,  yet  gathering  all  his 
strength  about  him  to  protest  against  the  death -sentence  for 
a crime  of  which  he  is  innocent,  Alma  rose,  and  trembling 
violently,  still  clutching  the  chair  for  support,  looked  at 
her  uncle. 

‘ I do  not  believe  one  word  of  what  you  say ! I believe 
it  is  an  infamous  falsehood.  But  whether  it  is  true  or  false, 
I shall  never  forgive  you  in  this  world  for  the  words  you 
have  spoken  to  me  to-night.’ 

‘ I have  only  done  my  duty,  Alma ! ’ returned  Sir 
George,  uneasily,  moving  as  he  spoke  towards  her  and 
reaching  out  his  arms  to  support  her.  ‘ My  poor  child — 
courage  ! George  and  I will  protect  and  save  you.’ 

Hereupon  Mephistopheles  junior  uttered  a sullen  half- 
audible  murmur,  which  was  understood  to  be  a solemn 
promise  to  punch  the  fellow’s  head — ^yes,  smash  him — on 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  ! 

‘ Don’t  touch  me  ! ’ exclaimed  Alma.  ^ Don’t  approach 
me?  What  is  your  authority  for  this  cruel  libel  on  Mr. 
Bradley  ? You  talk  of  punishment.  It  is  you  that  will  be 
punished,  be  sure  of  that,  if  you  cannot  justify  so  shameful 
an  accusation.’ 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  If,  after  all,  the 
ground  should  give  way  beneath  them  I But  it  was  too 
late  to  draw  back  or  temporise. 

‘ Tell  her,  father,’  said  George,  with  a prompting  look. 

‘ You  ask  our  authority  for  the  statement,’  replied  the 
baronet.  ‘ My  dear  Alma,  the  thing  is  past  a doubt.  We 
have  seen  the — the  person,^ 

‘ The  person.  What  person  ? ’ 

‘ Bradley’s  wife ! ’ 

‘ He  has  no  wife  but  me,’  cried  Alma.  * I love  him — 
he  is  my  husband  ! ’ 

Then,  as  Sir  George  shrugged  his  shoulders  pityingly, 
she  leant  forward  eagerly,  and  demanded  in  quick,  spasmodic 
gasps : — 

‘ Who  is  the  woman  who  wrongs  my  rights  ? Who  is 
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the  creature  who  has  filled  you  with  this  falsehood  ? Who 
is  she  ? Tell  me  ! ’ 

‘ She  is  at  present  passing  under  the  name  of  Mont- 
morency, and  is,  I believe,  an  actress.’ 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  suddenly  in  Alma’s  remem- 
brance the  vivid  picture  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  seen 
talking  with  the  clergyman  in  the  vestry,  and  simul- 
taneously she  was  conscious  of  the  sickly  odour  of  scent 
which  had  surrounded  her  like  a fume  of  poison.  Alma  grew 
faint.  Some  terrible  and  foreboding  presence  seemed  over- 
powering her.  She  thought  of  the  painted  face,  the 
shameless  dress  and  bearing  of  the  strange  woman,  of 
Bradley’s  peculiar  air  of  nervous  uneasiness,  of  the  thrill 
of  dislike  and  repulsion  which  had  run  momentarily  through 
her  own  frame  as  she  left  them  together.  Overcome  by  an 
indescribable  and  sickening  horror,  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  tottered,  and  seemed  about  to  fall. 

Solicitous  and  alarmed,  the  baronet  once  more  ap- 
proached her  as  if  to  support  her.  But  before  he  could 
touch  her  she  had  shrunk  shuddering  away. 

Weak  and  terrified  now,  she  uttered  a despairing  moan. 

‘ Oh ! why  did  you  come  here  to  tell  me  this  ? ’ she 
cried.  ‘ Why  did  you  come  here  to  break  my  heart  and 
wreck  my  life  ? If  you  had  had  any  pity  or  care  for  me, 
you  would  have  spared  me ; you  would  have  left  me  to 
discover  my  misery  for  myself.  Go  now,  go;  you  have 
done  all  you  can.  I shall  soon  know  for  myself  whether 
your  cruel  tale  is  false  or  true.’ 

‘ It  is  true,’  said  Sir  George.  ‘ Do  not  be  unjust,  my 
child.  We  could  not,  knowing  what  we  did,  suffer  you  to 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  that  man.  Now,  be  advised.  Leave 
the  affair  to  us,  who  are  devoted  to  you ; we  will  see  that 
you  are  justified,  and  that  the  true  culprit  is  punished  as  he 
deserves.’ 

And  the  two  men  made  a movement  towards  the  door. 

‘ Stop  ! ’ cried  Alma.  ‘ What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ’ 

‘ Apply  for  a warrant,  and  have  the  scoundrel  appre- 
liended  without  delay.’ 

‘ You  will  do  so  at  your  peril,’  exclaimed  Alma,  with 
Budden  energy.  ‘I  forbid  you  to  interfere  between  him 
and  me.  Yes,  I forbid  you  I Even  if  things  are  as  you 
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say — and  I will  never  believe  it  till  I receive  the  assurance 
from  his  own  lips,  never  ! — even  if  things  are  as  you  say, 
the  wrong  is  mine,  not  yours^  and  I need  no  one  to  come 
between  me  and  the  man  I love.* 

‘ The  man  you  love  ! * echoed  Sir  George  in  amazement. 
‘ Alma,  this  is  infatuation  ! * 

‘ I love  him,  uncle,  and  love  such  as  mine  is  not  a light 
thing  to  be  destroyed  by  the  first  breath  of  calumny  or 
misfortune.  What  has  taken  place  is  between  him  and  me 
alone.’ 

‘I  beg  your  pardon,’  returned  her  uncle,  with  a re- 
currence to  his  old  anger.  ‘ Our  good  name — the  honour 
of  the  house — is  at  stake ; and  i£  you  are  too  far  lost  to 
consider  these,  it  is  my  duty,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  to 
act  on  your  behalf.’ 

* Certainly,’  echoed  young  George  between  his  set 
teeth. 

‘ And  how  would  you  vindicate  them  ? ’ asked  Alma, 
passionately.  ‘By  outraging  and  degrading  mel  Yes; 
for  if  you  utter  to  any  other  soul  one  syllable  of  this  vStory, 
you  drag  my  good  name  in  the  mire,  and  make  me  the 
martyr.  I need  no  protection,  I ask  no  justification.  If 
necessary  I can  bear  my  misery,  as  I have  borne  my 
happiness,  in  silence  and  alone.’ 

‘ But,’  persisted  Sir  George,  ‘you  will  surely  let  us  take 
some  steps  to ’ 

‘ Whatever  I do  will  be  done  on  my  own  responsibilit}'. 
I am  my  own  mistress.  Uncle,  you  must  promise  me — you 
must  swear  to  me — to  do  nothing  without  my  will  and 
consent.  You  can  serve  me  yet;  you  can  show  that  you 
are  still  capable  of  kindliness  and  compassion,  by  saving 
me  from  proceedings  which  you  would  regret,  and  which  I 
should  certainly  not  survive.’ 

Sir  George  looked  at  his  son  in  fresh  perplexity.  In 
the  whirlwind  of  his  excitement  he  had  hardly  taken  into 
calculation  the  unpleasantness  of  a public  exposure.  True, 
it  w’ould  destroy  and  punish  the  man,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  certainly  bring  disgrace  on  the  family. 
Alma’s  eccentricities,  both  of  opinion  and  of  conduct,  which 
he  had  held  in  very  holy  horror,  would  become  the  theme 
of  the  paragraph-maker  and  the  leader-writer,  and  the 
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immediate  consequence  would  be  to  make  the  name  of 
Craik  ridiculous.  So  he  stammered  and  hesitated. 

George  Craik,  the  younger,  however,  had  none  of  his 
father’s  scruples.  He  cared  little  or  nothing  now  for  his 
cousin’s  reputation.  All  he  wanted  was  to  expose,  smash, 
pulverise,  and  destroy  Bradley,  the  man  whom  he  had 
always  cordially  detested,  and  who  had  subjected  him  to 
innumerable  indignities  on  the  part  of  his  cousin.  So, 
seeing  Alma’s  helplessness,  and  no  longer  dreading  her 
indignation,  he  plucked  up  heart  of  grace  and  took  his  full 
part  in  the  discussion. 

‘ The  fellow  deserves  penal  servitude  for  life,’  he  said, 

‘ and  in  my  opinion,  Alma,  it’s  your  duty  to  prosecute  him. 
It  is  the  only  course  you  can  take  in  justice  to  yourself  and 
your  friends.  I know  it  will  be  deucedly  unpleasant,  but 
not  more  unpleasant  than  going  through  the  Divorce  Court, 
which  respectable  people  do  every  day.’ 

‘ Silence ! ’ exclaimed  his  cousin,  turning  upon  him  with 
tremulous  indignation. 

‘ Eh — what  ? ’ ejaculated  George. 

‘ I will  not  discuss  Mr.  Bradley  with  you»  To  my  uncle 
I will  listen,  because  I know  he  has  a good  heart,  and 
because  he  is  my  dear  father’s  brother ; but  I forbid  you  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject.  I owe  all  this  misery  and 
humiliation  to  you,  and  you  only.’ 

‘ That’s  all  humbug  ! ’ George  began  furiously,  but  his 
father  interposed  and  waved  him  to  silence.. 

‘Alma  is  excited — naturally  excited;  in  her  cooler 
senses  she  will  acknowledge  that  she  does  you  an  injustice. 
Hush,  George  ! My  dear  child,’  he  continued,  addressing 
Alma,  ‘ all  my  son  and  I desire  to  do  is  to  save  you  pain. 
You  have  been  disgracefully  misled,  and,  I repeat,  I pity 
rather  than  blame  you.  To  be  sure,  you  have  been  a little 
headstrong,  a little  opinionated,  and  I am  afraid  the  doc- 
trines promulgated  by  your  evil  genius  have  led  you  to  take 
too  rash  a view  of — hum — moral  sanctions.  Depend  upon 
it,  loose  ideas  in  matters  of  religion  lead,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  the  destruction  of  morality.  Not  that  I accuse 
you  of  wilful  misconduct.  Heaven  forbid  ! But  you  have 
erred  from  want  of  caution,  from — if  I may  so  express  it — 
a lack  of  discretion  ; for  you  should  have  been  aware  that 
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the  man  that  believes  in  neither  Our  Maker  nor  Our 
Saviour — an — in  short,  an  infidel — would  not  be  deterred 
by  any  moral  consideration  from  acts  of  vice  and  crime.’ 

This  was  a long  speech,  but  Alma  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  it.  She  stood  against  the  mantelpiece,  leaning 
her  forehead  against  it,  and  trembling  with  agony.  But  she 
did  not  cry — the  tears  would  not  come  yet.  She  was  still 
too  lost  in  amazement,  pain,  and  dread. 

Suddenly,  as  Sir  George  ended,  she  looked  up  and 
said : * 

‘ The  name  of  this  woman — this  actress  ? Where  is  she 
to  be  found  ? ’ 

‘ Her  name — as  I t6ld  you,  her  assumed  name — is 
Montmorency.  George  can  give  you  her  address ; but  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  you  had  better  not  see  her.’ 

‘ I must,^  replied  Alma,  firmly. 

Sir  George  glanced  at  his  son,  who  thereupon  took  out 
a notebook  and  wrote  on  one  of  the  leaves,  which  he  tore 
out  and  handed  to  his  father. 

‘ Here  is  the  address,’  said  the  baronet,  passing  the  paper 
on  to  Alma. 

She  took  it  without  looking  at  it,  and  threw  it  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

‘ Now  pray  leave  me.  But,  before  you  go,  promise  to 
do  nothing — to  keep  this  matter  secret — until  you  hear 
from  me.  I must  first  ascertain  that  what  you  say  is  true.* 

‘We  will  do  as  you  desire,  Alma,’  returned  Sir  George; 
‘ only  I think  it  would  be  better,  much  better,  to  let  us  act 
for  you.’ 

‘ No.  I only  am  concerned.  I am  not  a child,  and  am 
able  to  protect  myself.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  her  uncle;  ‘but  try,  my  child,  to 
remember  that  you  have  friends  who  are  waiting  to  serve 
you.  I am  heart-broken — George  is  heart-broken — at  this 
sad  affair.  Do  nothing  rash,  I beseech  you,  and  do  not 
forget,  in  this  hour  of  humiliation,  that  there  is  One  above 
who  can  give  you  comfort,  if  you  will  turn  humbly  and 
reverently  to  Him* 

With  this  parting  homily  the  worthy  baronet  approached 
his  niece,  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  benignantly  on 
the  forehead.  But  she  shrank  away  quickly,  with  a low 
cry  of  distress. 
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* Do  not  touch  me — do  not  speak  to  me  ! Leave  the 
now,  for  God’s  sake  ! ’ 

After  a long-drawn  sigh,  expressive  of  supreme  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration,  and  a prolonged  look  full  of 
quasi-paternal  emotion.  Sir  George  left  the  room.  George 
followed,  with  a muttered  ‘ Good-night ! ’ to  which  his 
cousin  paid  no  attention. 

Father  and  son  passed  out  into  the  street,  where  the 
manner  of  both  underwent  a decided  change. 

‘ Well,  that’s  over  ! ’ exclaimed  the  baronet.  ‘ The  poor 
girl  bears  it  far  better  than  I expected,  for  it  is  a horrible 
situation.’ 

‘ Then  you  mean  to  do  as  she  tells  you,’  said  George, 
‘ and  let  the  scoundrel  alone  ? ’ 

‘ For  the  time  being,  yes.  After  all,  Alma  is  right, 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  avoid  a public  exposure.’ 

‘ It’s  sure  to  come  out.  It’s  bigamy^  you  know — 
Bigamy  I ’ he  added,  with  more  emphasis  and  a capital 
letter. 

‘ So  it  is — if  it  is  true.  At  present,  you  know,  we  have 
no  proofs  whatever — only  suspicions.  God  bless  me  ! how 
ridiculous  we  should  look  if  the  whole  thing  turns  out  a 
mare’s  nest  after  all ! Alma  will  never  forgive  us  ! You 
really  feel  convinced  that  there  was  a previous  marriage  ? ’ 

‘ I’m  sure  of  it,’  returned  George.  ‘ And,  whether  or 
not ’ 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence ; but  what  he  added  to 
himself,  spitefully  enough,  was  to  the  effect  that  ‘ whether 
or  not,’  he  had  paid  out  his  cousin  for  all  her  contumelious 
and  persistent  snubbing. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

THE  CONFESSION. 

‘ Dieu,  qui,  d^s  le  commencement  de  la  creation,  avez  en  tirant 
la  femme  d’une  cote  de  Thomme  etabli  le  grand  sacrement  du 
mariage,  vous  qui  I’avez  honoree  et  relevee  si  haut  soit  en  vous,  in- 
carnant  dans  le  sein  d’une  femme,  soit  en  commen9ant  vos  miracles 
par  celui  des  noces  de  Cana,  vous  qui  avez  jadis  accorde  ce  re- 
mede,  suivant  vos  vues,  a mon  incontinente  faiblesse,  ne  repoussez 
pas  leg  prieres  de  votre  servante  : je  les  verse  humblement  aux 
pieds  de  votre  divine  majeste  pour  mes  peches  et  pour  ceux  de  mon 
bien-aime.  0 Dieu  qui  etes  la  bonte  meme,  pardonnez  a nos  crimes 
si  grands,  et  que  I’immensite  de  votre  misericorde  se  mesure  a la 
multitude  de  nos  fautes.  Prenez  centre  vos  serviteurs  la  verge  de 
la  correction,  non  le  glaive  de  la  fureur.  Prappez  la  cliair  pour 
conserver  les  ames.  Venez  en  pacificateur,  non  en  vengeur ; avee 
bonte  plutot  qu’avec  justice  ; en  pere  misericordieux,  non  en  maitre 
severe.’ — The  Prayer  of  Heldise  {written  for  her  hy  Ahelarcl.) 

Alma  remained  as  her  uncle  and  cousin  had  left  her, 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  'with  her  eyes  fixed,  her 
frame  convulsively  trembling.  Yet  her  look  and  manner 
still  'would  have  confirmed  Sir  George  in  his  opinion  that 
she  bore  the  shock  ‘ better  than  might  have  been  expected.’ 
She  did  not  cry  or  moan.  Once  or  twice  her  hand  was 
pressed  upon  her  heart,  as  if  to  still  its  beating,  that  was 
all. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  already  aware  that  the  supreme 
sorrow,  the  fatal  dishallucination,  of  her  life  had  come. 
She  saw  all  her  cherished  hopes  and  dreams,  her  fairy 
castles  of  hope  and  love,  falling  to  pieces  like  houses  of 
cards ; the  idol  of  her  life  falling  with  them,  changing  to 
clay  and  dust ; the  whole  world  darkening,  all  beauty 
withering,  in  a chilly  wind  from  the  eternity  of  shadows. 
If  Ambrose  Bradley  was  base,  if  the  one  true  man  she  had 
ever  known  and  loved  was  false,  what  remained  ? Nothing 
but  disgrace  and  death. 

He  had  been  in  her  eyes  next  to  God,  without  speck  or 
flaw,  perfectly  noble  and  supreme;  one  by  one  he  had 
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absorbed  all  her  childish  faiths,  while  in  idolatry  of  passion 
ghe  had  knelt  at  his  feet  adoring  him — 

He  for  G od  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

And  that  godhead  had  sufficed. 

She  had  given  up  to  him,  together  with  her  faith,  her 
hope,  her  understanding,  her  entire  spiritual  life. 

Passionate  by  nature,  she  had  never  loved  any  other 
human  creature ; even  such  slight  thrills  of  sympathy  as 
most  maidens  feel,  and  which  by  some  are  christened  ‘ ex- 
periences,’ having  been  almost  or  quite  unknown  to  her. 
She  had  been  a studious,  reserved  girl,  with  a manner  which 
repelled  the  approaches  of  beardless  young  men  of  her  own 
age;  her  beauty  attracted  them,  but  her  steadfast  intel- 
lectual eyes  frightened  and  cowed  the  most  impudent 
among  them.  Not  till  she  came  into  collision  with  Bradley 
did  she  understand  what  personal  passion  meant ; and 
even  the  first  overtures  were  intellectual,  leading  only  by 
very  slow  degrees  to  a more  tender  relationship. 

Alma  Craik,  in  fact,  was  of  the  same  fine  clay  of  which 
enthusiasts  have  been  made  in  all  ages.  Born  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  she  would  doubtless  have  belonged  to  the  class 
of  which  Aspasia  was  an  immortal  type ; in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  she  would  have  perhaps  figured  as  a Saint ; 
in  its  mediaeval  days  as  a proselytising  abbess ; and  now, 
in  the  days  of  Christian  decadence,  she  opened’ her  dreamy 
eyes  on  the  troublous  lights  of  spiritual  Science,  found  in 
them  her  inspiration  and  her  heavenly  hope.  But  men 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  and  women  cannot  exist  without 
love.  Her  large  impulsive  nature  was  barren  and  incom- 
plete till  she  had  discovered  what  the  Greek  hetairai  found 
in  Pericles,  what  the  feminine  martyrs  found  in  Jesus,  what 
Eloisa  found  in  Abelard ; that  is  to  say,  the  realisation  of 
a masculine  ideal.  She  waited,  almost  without  anticipa- 
tion, till  the  hour  was  ripe. 

Love  comes  not  as  a slave 
To  any  beckoning  finger ; but,  some  day, 

When  least  expected,  cometh  as  a King, 

And  takes  his  throne. 

So  at  last  it  was  with  the  one  love  of  Alma’s  life. 
Without  doubt,  without  fear  or  question,  she  suffered  her 
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lover  to  take  full  sovereignty,  and  to  remain  thenceforth 
throned  and  crowned. 

And  now,  she  asked  herself  shudderingly,  was  it  all 
over?  Had  the  end  of  her  dream  come,  when  she  ha  I 
scarcely  realised  its  beginning?  If  this  was  so,  the  beauti- 
ful world  was  destroyed.  If  Bradley  was  unworthy,  there 
was  no  goodness  in  man;  and  if  the  divine  type  in 
humanity  was  broken  like  a cast  of  clay,  there  was  no  com- 
fort in  religion,  no  certainty  of  God. 

She  looked  at  her  watch ; it  was  not  far  from  midnight. 
She  moved  from  her  support,  and  walked  nervously  up 
and  down  the  room. 

At  last  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  put  on  her  hat 
and  mantle,  and  left  the  house. 

In  her  hand  she  clutched  the  piece  of  paper  which 
George  Craik  had  given  her,  and  which  contained  the  name 
and  address  of  Mrs.  Montmorency. 

The  place  was  close  at  hand,  not  far  indeed  from 
Bradley’s  residence  and  her  own.  She  hastened  thither 
without  hesitation.  Her  way  lay  along  the  borders  of  the 
park,  past  the  very  Church  which  she  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  build,  so  that  she  came  into  its  shadow  almost 
before  she  knew. 

It  was  a still  and  windless  night ; the  skies  were  blue 
and  clear,  with  scarcely  a cloud,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
the  vitreous  pour  of  the  summer  moon,  which  glimmered 
on  the  church  windows  with  ghostly  silvern  light.  From 
the  ground  there  exhaled  a sickly  heavy  odour — the  scent 
of  the  heated  dew-charged  earth. 

Alma  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  the  building  with 
the  fortunes  of  which  her  own  seemed  so  closely  and 
mysteriously  blent.  Its  shadow  fell  upon  her  with  ominous 
darkness.  Black  and  sepulchral  it  seemed  now,  instead  of 
bright  and  full  of  joy.  As  she  gazed  upon  it,  and  remem- 
bered how  she  had  laboured  to  upbuild  it,  how  she  had 
watched  it  grow  stone  by  stone,  and  felt  the  joy  a child 
might  feel  in  marking  the  growth  of  some  radiant  flower, 
it  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  her  own  despair. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  her  tears  began  to  flow,  but 
slowly,  as  if  from  sources  in  an  arid  heart.  If  she  had 
beard  the  truth  that  day,  the  labour  of  her  life  was  done ; 
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the  place  she  looked  upon  was  curst,  and  the  sooner  some 
thunderbolt  of  God  struck  it,  or  the  hand  of  man  razed  it 
to  the  ground,  the  better  for  all  the  world. 

There  was  a light  in  the  house  close  by — in  the  room 
where  she  knew  her  lover  was  sitting.  She  crept  close  to 
the  rails  of  the  garden,  and  looked  at  the  light  through  her 
tears.  As  she  gazed,  she  prayed ; prayed  that  God  might 
spare  her  yet,  rebuke  the  satanic  calumny,  and  restore  her 
lord  and  master  to  her,  pure  and  perfect  as  he  had  been. 

Then,  in  her  pity  for  him  and  for  herself,  she  thought 
how  base  he  might  think  her  if  she  sought  from  any  lips 
but  his  own  the  confirmation  of  her  horrible  fear.  She 
would  be  faithful  till  the  last.  Instead  of  seeking  out  the 
shameless  woman,  she  would  go  in  and  ask  Bradley  himself 
to  confess  the  truth. 

Swift  action  followed  the  thought.  She  opened  the 
gate,  crossed  the  small  garden,  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  hollow  sound,  breaking  on  the  solemn  stillness, 
startled  her,  and  she  shrank  trembling  in  the  doorway ; 
then  she  heard  the  sound  of  bolts  being  drawn,  and  the 
next  moment  the  house  door  opened,  and  the  clergyman 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  holding  a light. 

He  looked  wild  and  haggard  enough,  for  indeed  he  had 
been  having  his  dark  hour  alone.  He  wore  a black  dress- 
ing jacket  with  no  waistcoat,  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt  was 
open  and  tieless,  falling  open  to  show  his  powerful  muscular 
throat. 

‘ Alma  ! ’ he  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  ‘ You  here, 
and  so  late  ! ’ 

‘ Yes,  it  is  I,’  she  answered  in  a low  voice.  ‘ I wish  to 
speak  to  you.  May  I come  in  ? ’ 

He  could  not  see  her  face,  but  the  tones  of  her  voice 
startled  him,  as  he  drew  back  to  let  her  enter.  She  passed 
by  him  without  a word,  and  hastened  along  the  lobby  to 
the  study.  He  closed  the  door  softly,  and  followed  her. 

The  moment  he  came  into  the  bright  lamplight  of  the 
room  he  saw  her  standing  and  facing  him,  her  face  white 
as  death,  her  eyes  dilated. 

‘ My  darling,  what  is  it  ? Are  you  ill  ? ’ he  cried. 

But  he  had  no  need  to  ask  any  question.  He  saw  in  a 
moment  that  she  knew  his  secret. 
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‘ Close  the  door/  she  said  in  a low  voice ; and  after  he 
had  obeyed  her  she  continued,  ‘ Ambrose,  I have  come  here 
to-night  because  I could  not  rest  at  home  till  I had  spoken 
to  you.  I have  heard  something  terrible — so  terrible  that, 
had  I believed  it  utterly,  I think  I should  not  be  living 
now.  It  is  something  that  concerns  us  both — me,  most  o£ 
all.  Do  you  know  what  I mean  ? Tell  me,  for  God’s 
sake,  if  you  know  ! Spare  me  the  pain  of  an  explanation 
if  you  can.  Ah,  God  help  me  ! I see  you  know  ! ’ 

Their  eyes  met.  He  could  not  lie  to  her  now. 

‘Yes,  I know,’  he  replied. 

‘ But  it  is  not  true  ? Tell  me  it  is  not  true  ? * 

As  she  gazed  at  him,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  in  wild 
entreaty,  his  grief  was  pitiful  beyond  measure.  He  turned 
his  eyes  away  with  a groan  of  agony. 

She  came  close  to  him,  and,  taking  his  head  in  her 
trembling  hands,  turned  his  face  again  to  hers.  He  col- 
lected all  his  strength  to  meet  her  reproachful  gaze,  while 
he  replied,  in  a deep  tremulous  voice : — 

‘ You  have  heard  that  I have  deceived  you,  that  I am 
the  most  miserable  wretch  beneath  the  sun.  You  have 
heard — God  help  me  ! — that  there  is  a woman  living,  other 
than  yourself,  who  claims  to  be  my  wife.’ 

‘ Yes  ! that  is  what  I have  heard.  But  I do  not  believe 
— I will  not  believe  it.  I have  come  to  have  from  your 
own  lips  the  assurance  that  it  is  a falsehood.  Dear 
Ambrose,  tell  me  so.  I will  believe  you.  Whatever  you 
tell  me,  I will  believe  with  all  my  soul.’ 

She  clung  to  him  tenderly  as  she  spoke,  with  the  tears 
streaming  fast  down  her  face. 

Disengaging  himself  gently,  he  crossed  the  room  to  his 
desk,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  some  papers  scattered 
there,  with  the  ink  fresh  upon  them. 

‘ When  I heard  you  knock,’  he  said,  ‘ I was  trying  to 
write  down,  for  your  eyes  to  read,  what  my  lips  refused  to 
tell,  what  I could  not  speak  for  utter,  overpowering  shame. 
I knew  the  secret  must  soon  be  known ; I wished  to  be 
first  to  reveal  it  to  you,  that  you  might  know  the  whole 
unvarnished  truth.  I was  too  late,  I find.  My  enemies 
have  been  before  me,  and  you  have  come  to  reproach  me 
—as  I deserve.’ 
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* I have  not  come  for  that/  answered  Alma,  sobbing, 
‘ It  is  too  late  for  reproaches.  I only  wish  to  know  my 
fate.’ 

‘ Then  try  and  listen,  while  I tell  you  everything,’  said 
Bradley,  in  the  same  tone  of  utter  misery  and  despair.  ‘ I 
am  speaking  my  own  death-warrant,  I know ; for  with 
every  word  I utter  I shall  be  tearing  away  another  living 
link  that  binds  you  to  my  already  broken  heart.  I have 
nothing  to  say  in  my  own  justification  ; no,  not  one  word. 
If  you  could  strike  me  dead  at  your  feet,  in  your  just  and 
holy  anger,  it  would  be  dealing  with  me  as  I deserve.  I 
should  have  been  strong ; I was  weak,  a coward ! I 
deserve  neither  mercy  nor  pity.’ 

It  was  strange  how  calm  they  both  seemed  ; he  as  he 
addressed  her  in  his  low  deep  voice,  she  as  she  stood  and 
listened.  Both  were  deathly  pale,  but  Alma’s  tears  were 
checked,  as  she  looked  in  despair  upon  the  man  who  had 
wrecked  her  life. 

Then  he  told  her  the  whole  story : of  how,  in  his 
youthful  infatuation,  he  had  married  Mary  Goodwin,  how 
they  had  lived  a wretched  life  together,  how  she  had  fled 
from  him,  and  how  for  many  a year  he  had  thought  her 
dead.  His  face  trembled  and  his  cheek  flushed  as  he  spoke 
of  the  new  life  that  had  dawned  upon  him,  when  long 
afterwards  he  became  acquainted  with  herself ; while  she 
listened  in  agony,  thinking  of  the  pollution  of  that  other 
woman’s  embraces  from  which  he  had  passed. 

But  presently  she  hearkened  more  peacefully,  and  a 
faint  dim  hope  began  to  quicken  in  her  soul — for  as  yet  she 
but  dimly  apprehended  Bradley’s  situation.  So  far  as  she 
had  heard^  the  man  was  comparatively  blameless.  The 
episode  of  his  youth  was  a repulsive  one,  but  the  record  of 
his  manhood  was  clear.  He  had  believed  the  woman  dead, 
he  had  had  every  reason  to  believe  it,  and  he  had  been,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  free. 

As  he  ceased,  he  heaved  a sigh  of  deep  relief,  and. her 
tears  flowed  more  freely.  She  moved  across  the  room,  and 
took  his  hand. 

‘ I understand  now,’  she  said.  • ‘ O Ambrose,  why  did 
you  not  confide  in  me  from  the  first  ? There  should  have 
been  no  secrets  between  us.  I would  freely  have  forgiven 
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you.  . . And  I forgive  you  now  ! When  you  married 
me,  you  believed  the  woman  dead  and  in  her  grave.  If 
she  has  arisen  to  part  us  so  cruelly,  the  blame  is  not  yours 
— thank  God  for  that ! ’ 

But  he  shrank  from  her  touch,  and  uttering  a cry  of 
agony  sank  into  a chair,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

‘ Ambrose  ! ’ she  murmured,  bending  over  him. 

‘ Do  not  touch  me,’  he  cried  ; ‘ I have  more  to  tell  you 
yet — something  that  must  break  the  last  bond  uniting  us 
together,  and  degrade  me  for  ever  in  your  eyes.  Alma,  do 
not  pity  me  ; your  pity  tortures  and  destroys  me,  for  I do 
not  deserve  it — I am  a villain  ! Listen,  then  ! I betrayed 
you  wilfully,  diabolically ; for  when  I went  through  the 
marriage  ceremony  with  you  I knew  that  Mary  Goodwin 
was  still  alive  ! ’ 

‘ You  knew  it ! — and,  knowing  it,  you ’ 

She  paused  in  horror,  unable  to  complete  the  sentence* 

‘ I knew  it,  for  I had  seen  her  with  my  own  eyes — so 
long  ago  as  when  I was  vicar  of  Fensea.  You  remember 
my  visit  to  London  ; you  remember  my  trouble  then,  and 
you  attributed  it  to  my  struggle  with  the  Church  authorities. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  my  fall ; I was  a coward  and  a 
liar  from  that  hour ; for  I had  met  and  spoken  with  my 
first  wife.’ 

She  shrank  away  from  him  now,  indeed.  The  last 
remnant  of  his  old  nobility  had  fallen  from  him,  leaving 
him  utterly  contemptible  and  ignoble. 

‘ Afterwards,’  he  continued,  ‘ I was  like  a man  for  whose 
soul  the  angels  of  light  and  darkness  struggle.  You  saw 
my  anguish,  but  little  guessed  its  cause.  I had  tried  to  fly 
from  temptation.  I went  abroad ; even  there,  your 
heavenly  kindness  reached  me,  and  I was  drawn  back  to 
your  side.  Then  for  a time  I forgot  everything,  in  the 
pride  of  intellect  and  newly-acquired  success.  By  accident, 
I heard  the  woman  had  gone  abroad  ; and  I knew  well,  or 
at  least  I believed,  that  she  would  never  cross  my  path 
again.  My  love  for  you  grew  hourly  ; and  I saw  that  you 
were  unhappy,  so  long  as  our  lives  were  passed  asunder. 
Then  in  an  evil  moment  I turned  to  my  creed  for  inspira- 
tion. I did  not  turn  to  God,  for  I had  almost  ceased  to 
believe  in  Him ; but  I sought  justification  from  my  con- 
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science,  which  the  spirit  of  evil  had  already  warped.  I 
reasoned  with  myself ; I persuaded  myself  that  I had  been 
a martyr,  that  I owed  the  woman  no  faith,  that  I was  still 
morally  free.  I examined  the  laws  of  marriage,  and,  the 
wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  found  in  them  only  folly, 
injustice,  and  superstition.  I said  to  myself,  She  and  I 
are  already  divorced  by  her  own  innumerable  acts  of  in- 
famy ; ” I asked  myself,  Shall  I live  on  a perpetual  bond- 
slave  to  a form  which  I despise,  to  a creature  who  is  utterly 
unworthy  ? ” Coward  that  I was,  I yielded,  forgetting  that 
no  happiness  can  be  upbuilt  upon  a lie.  And  see  how  I 
am  punished  ! I have  lost  you  for  ever ; I have  lost  my 
soul  alive  ! I,  who  should  have  been  your  instructor  in 
all  things  holy,  have  been  your  guide  in  all  things  evil. 
I have  brought  the  curse  of  heaven  upon  myself.  I have 
put  out  my  last  strength  in  wickedness,  and  brought  the 
roof  of  the  temple  down  upon  my  head.’ 

In  this  manner  his  words  flowed  on,  in  a wild  stream 
of  sorrowful  self-reproach.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  he 
found  a relief  in  denouncing  himself  as  infamous,  and  in 
prostrating  himself,  as  it  were,  under  the  heel  of  the  woman 
he  had  wronged. 

But  the  more  he  reproached  himself,  the  greater  her 
compassion  grew  ; till  at  last,  in  an  agony  of  sympathy  and 
pain,  she  knelt  down  by  his  side,  and,  sobbing  passionately, 
put  her  arms  around  him. 

‘Ambrose,’  she  murmured,  ‘Ambrose,  do  not  speak 
so  ! do  not  break  my  heart  ! That  woman  shall  not  come 
between  us.  I do  not  care  for  the  world,  I do  not  care  for 
the  judgment  of  men.  Bid  me  to  remain  with  you  to  the 
end,  and  I will  obey  you.’ 

And  she  hid  her  face,  blinded  with  weeping,  upon  his 
breast. 

For  a time  there  was  silence;  then  the  clergyman,  con- 
quering his  emotion,  gathered  strength  to  speak  again. 

‘ Alma ! my  darling ! Do  not  tempt  me  with  your 
divine  goodness.  Do  not  think  me  quite  so  lost  as  to  spare 
myself  and  to  destroy  you.  I have  been  weak  hitherto ; 
henceforth  I will  be  cruel  and  inexorable.  Do  not  waste 
a thought  upon  me ; I am  not  worth  it.  To-morrow  I 
shall  leave  London.  If  I live,  I will  try,  in  penitence  and 
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Buffering,  to  atone  ; but  whether  I live  or  die,  you  must 
forget  that  I ever  lived  to  darken  your  young  life.’ 

As  he  spoke,  he  endeavoured  gently  to  disengage  himself, 
but  her  arms  were  wound  about  him,  and  he  could  not  stir. 

‘No,’  she  answered,  ‘you  must  not  leave  me.  I will 
still  be  your  companion,  your  handmaid.  Grant  me  that 
last  mercy.  Let  me  be  your  loving  sister  still,  if  I may  not 
be  your  wife.’ 

‘ Alma,  it  is  impossible.  We  must  part ! ’ 

‘ If  you  go,  I will  follow  you.  Ambrose,  you  will  not 
leave  me  behind  you,  to  die  of  a broken  heart.  To  see 
you,  to  be  near  you,  will  be  enough  ; it  is  all  I ask.  You 
will  continue  the  great  work  you  have  begun,  and  I — I will 
look  on,  and  pray  for  you  as  before.’ 

It  was  more  than  the  man  could  bear  ; he  too  began  to 
sob  convulsively,  as  if  utterly  broken. 

‘ O God  ! God  ! ’ he  cried,  ‘ I forgot  Thee  in  mine  own 
vain-glory,  in  my  wicked  lust  of  happiness  and  power  ! I 
wandered  farther  and  farther  away  from  Thy  altars,  from 
my  childish  faith,  and  at  every  step  I took,  my  pride  and 
folly  grew  ! But  now,  at  last,  I know  that  it  was  a brazen 
image  that  I worshipped — nay,  worse,  the  Phantom  of  my 
own  miserable  sinful  self.  Punish  me,  but  let  me  come  back 
to  Thee  ! Destroy,  but  save  me  ! I know  now  there  is  no 
God  but  One — the  living,  bleeding  Christ  whom  I endea- 
voured to  dethrone ! ’ 

She  drew  her  face  from  his  breast,  and  looked  at  him 
in  terror.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  raving. 

‘ Ambrose  ! my  poor  Ambrose  ! God  has  forgiven 
you,  as  I forgive  you.  You  have  been  his  faithful  servant. 
His  apostle ! ’ 

‘ I have  been  a villain  ! I have  fallen,  as  Satan  fell, 
from  intellectual  vanity  and  pride.  You  talk  to  me  of  the 
great  work  that  I have  done ; Alma,  that  work  has  been 
wholly  evil,  my  creed  a rotten  reed.  A materialist  at 
heart,  I thought  that  I could  reject  all  certitude  of  faith, 
all  fixity  of  form.  My  God  became  a shadow,  my  Christ  a 
figment,  my  morality  a platitude  and  a lie.  Believing 
and  accepting  everything  in  the  sphere  of  ideas,  I believed 
nothing,  accepted  nothing,  in  the  sphere  of  living  facts. 
Descending  by  slow  degrees  to  a creed  of  shallow 
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materialism,  I justified  falseness  to  myself,  and  treachery  to 
you.  I walked  in  my  blind  self-idolatry,  till  the  solid 
ground  was  rent  open  beneath  me,  as  you  have  seen.  In 
that  final  hour  of  temptation,  of  which  I have  spoken,  a 
Christian  would  have  turned  to  the  Cross  and  found  salva- 
tion. What  was  that  Cross  to  me  ? A dream  of  the 
poet’s  brain — a symbol  which  could  not  help  me.  I 
turned  from  it,  and  have  to  face,  as  my  eternal  punish- 
ment, all  the  horror  and  infamy  of  the  old  Hell.’ 

Every  word  that  he  uttered  was  true,  even  truer  than 
he  yet  realised. 

He  had  refined  away  his  faith  till  it  had  become  a 
mere  figment.  Christ  the  Divine  Ideal  had  been  powerless 
to  keep  him  to  the  narrow  path,  whereas  Christ  the  living 
Law-giver  might  have  enabled  him  to  walk  on  a path 
thrice  as  narrow,  yea,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  gulf, 
where  there  is  scarcely  foothold  for  a fly.  I who  write 
these  lines,  though,  perchance,  far  away  as  Bradley  him- 
self from  the  acceptance  of  a Christian  terminology,  can  at 
least  say  this  for  the  Christian  scheme — that  it  is  complete 
as  a law  for  life.  Once  accept  its  facts  and  theories,  and  it 
becomes  as  strong  as  an  angel’s  arm  to  hold  us  up  in  hours 
of  weariness,  weakness,  and  vacillation.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  that  acceptance.  But  for  common  workaday  use  and 
practical  human  needs,  transcendentalism,  however  Chris- 
tian in  its  ideas,  is  utterly  infirm.  It  will  do  when  there 
is  fair  weather,  when  the  beauty  of  Art  will  do,  and  when 
even  the  feeble  glimmer  of  asstheticism  looks  like  sunlight 
and  pure  air.  But  when  sorrow  comes,  when  temptation 
beckons,  when  what  is  wanted  is  a staff  to  lean  upon,  and 
a Divine  finger  to  point  and  guide,  woe  to  him  who  puts 
his  trust  in  any  transcendental  creed,  however  fair. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  modern  agnosticism  to  slacken 
the  moral  fibre  of  men,  even  more  than  to  weaken  their 
intellectual  grasp.  The  laws  of  human  life  are  written  in 
letters  of  brass  on  the  rock  of  Science,  and  it  is  the  task  of 
true  Eeligion  to  read  them  and  translate  them  for  the 
common  use.  But  the  agnostic  is  as  short-sighted  as  an 
owl,  while  the  atheist  is  as  blind  as  a bat ; the  one  will 
not,  and  the  other  cannot,  read  the  colossal  cypher,  in- 
the  simple  speech,  of  God. 
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Ambrose  Bradley  was  a man  of  keen  intellect  and  re- 
markable intuitions,  but  be  bad  broadened  bis  faitb  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  became  like  one  o£  many  ways  in 
a wilderness,  leading  anywhere,  or  nowhere.  He  had 
been  able  to  accept  ideals,  never  to  cope  with  practicali- 
ties. His  creed  was  beautiful  as  a rainbow,  as  many- 
coloured,  as  capable  of  stretching  from  heaven  to  earth 
and  earth  to  heaven,  but  it  faded,  rainbow-like,  when  the 
sun  sank  and  the  darkness  came.  So  must  it  be  with  all 
creeds  which  are  not  solid  as  the  ground  we  walk  on, 
strength-giving  as  the  air  we  breathe,  simple  as  the 
thoughts  of  childhood,  and  inexorable  as  the  solemn  verity 
of  death. 

Such  has  been,  throughout  all  success  or  failure,  and 
such  is,  practical  Christianity.  Blessed  is  he  who,  in  days 
of  backsliding  and  unbelief,  can  become  as  a little  child 
and  lean  all  his  hope  upon  it.  Its  earthly  penance  and  its 
heavenly  promise  are  interchangeable  terms.  The  Chris- 
tian dies  that  he  may  live ; suffers  that  he  may  enjoy ; 
relinquishes  that  he  may  gain ; sacrifices  his  life  that  he 
may  save  it.  He  knows  the  beatitude  of  suffering,  which 
no  merely  happy  man  can  know.  We  who  are  worlds  re- 
moved from  the  simple  faith  of  the  early  world  may  at 
least  admit  all  this,  and  then,  with  a sigh  for  the  lost  illu- 
sion, go  dismally  upon  our  way. 

That  night  Ambrose  Bradley  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  Alma  was  still  at  his  mercy,  that  at  a word  from  him 
she  would  defy  the  world.  Therein  came  his  last  tempta- 
tion, his  last  chance  of  moral  redemption.  The  Devil  was 
at  hand  busily  conjuring,  but  a holier  presence  was  also 
there.  The  man’s  soul  was  worth  saving,  and  there  was 
still  a stake. 

The  game  was  decided  for  the  time  being  when  the 
clergyman  spoke  as  follows  : — 

‘ My  darling,  I am  not  so  utterly  lost  as  to  let  you 
share  my  degradation.  I do  not  deserve  your  pity  any 
more  than  I have  deserved  your  love.  Your  goodness 
only  makes  me  feel  my  own  baseness  twenty-fold.  I 
should  have  told  you  the  whole  truth : I failed  to  do  so, 
and  I grossly  deceived  you ; therefore  it  is  just  that  I 
should  be  punished  and  driven  forth.  I have  broken  the 
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laws  of  my  country  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  my  creed. 

1 shall  leave  England  to-morrow,  never  to  return*' 

‘ You  must  not  go,’  answered  Alma.  ‘ I know  that  we 
must  separate.  I see  that  it  is  sin  to  remain  together,  but 
over  and  above  our  miserable  selves  is  the  holy  labour  to 
which  you  have  set  your  hand.  Do  not,  I conjure  you, 
abandon  that ! The  last  boon  I shall  ask  you  is  to  labour 
on  in  the  church  I upbuilt  for  you,  and  to  keep  your  vow 
of  faithful  service.' 

‘ Alma,  it  is  impossible.  In  a few  days,  possibly  in 
a few  hours,  our  secret  will  be  known,  and  then ’ 

‘ Your  secret  is  safe  with  me,'  she  replied,  ‘ and  I will 
answer  for  my  uncle  and  my  cousin — that  they  shall  leave 
you  in  peace.  It  is  I that  must  leave  England,  not  you. 
Your  flight  would  cause  a scandal  and  would  destroy  the 
great  work  for  ever ; my  departure  will  be  unnoticed  and 
unheeded.  Promise  me,  promise  me  to  remain.’ 

‘ I cannot,  Alma ! — God  forbid  ! — and  allow  you,  who 
are  blameless,  to  be  driven  forth  from  your  country  and 
your  home  ! ’ 

‘ I have  no  home,  no  country  now,'  she  said,  and  as  she 
spoke  her  voice  was  full  of  the  pathos  of  infinite  despair. 

‘ I lost  these,  I lost  everything,  when  I lost  you.  Dearest 
Ambrose,  there  is  but  one  atonement  possible  for  both  of 
us  ! We  must  forget  our  vain  happiness,  and  work  for 
God.' 

Her  face  became  Madonna-like  in  its  beautiful  resig- 
nation. Bradley  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  and  never  before 
had  he  hated  himself  so  much  for  what  he  had  done.  Had 
she  heaped  reproaches  upon  him,  had  she  turned  from  him 
in  the  pride  of  passionate  disdain,  he  could  have  borne  it 
far  better.  But  in  so  much  as  she  assumed  the  sweetness 
of  an  angel,  did  he  feel  the  misery  and  self-scorn  of  a 
devil. 

And,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  Alma  wondered  at 
herself.  She  had  thought  at  first,  when  the  quick  of  her 
pain  was  first  touched,  that  she  must  madden  and  die  ol 
agony ; but  her  nature  seemed  flooded  now  with  a piteous 
calm,  and  her  mind  hushed  itself  to  the  dead  stillness  ol 
resignation.  Alas  ! she  had  yet  to  discover  how  deep  and 
incurable  was  the  wound  that  she  had  received ; how  it 
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Was  to  fester  and  refuse  all  healing,  even  from  the  sacred 
unguents  of  religion. 

‘ Promise  me,’  she  continued  after  a pause,  ‘ to  remain 
and  labour  in  your  vocation.’ 

‘ Alma,  I cannot  I ’ 

‘ You  must.  You  say  you  owe  me  reparation ; let  your 
reparation  be  this — to  grant  my  last  request.’ 

‘ But  it  is  a mockery  ! ’ he  pleaded.  ‘ Alma,  if  you 
knew  how  hollow,  how  empty  of  all  living  faith,  my  soul 
had  become ! ’ 

‘ Your  faith  is  not  dead,’  she  replied.  ‘ Even  if  it  be. 
He  who  works  miracles  will  restore  it  to  life.  Promise  to 
do  as  I beseech  you,  and  be  sure  then  of  my  forgiveness. 
Promise ! ’ 

‘ I promise,’  he  said  at  last,  unable  to  resist  her. 

‘ Good-bye  ! ’ she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  which  he 
took  sobbing  and  covered  with  kisses.  ‘ I shall  go  away  to 
some  still  place  abroad  where  I may  try  to  find  peace.  I 
may  write  to  you  sometimes,  may  I not  ? Surely  there 
will  be  no  sin  in  that ! Yes,  I will  write  to  you ; and  you 
— you  will  let  me  know  that  you  are  well  and  happy.’ 

‘ O Alma ! ’ he  sobbed,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her, 
‘ my  love  1 my  better  angel ! I have  destroyed  you,  I have 
trampled  on  the  undriven  snow  ! ’ 

‘ God  is  good,’  she  answered.  ‘ Perhaps  even  this  great 
sorrow  is  sent  upon  us  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath.  I will  try 
to  think  so  ! Once  more,  good-bye  ! ’ 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  taking  her  tear-drenched  face 
softly  between  his  hands,  kissed  her  upon  the  brow. 

‘ God  bless  and  protect  you  ! ’ he  cried.  ^ Pray  for  me, 
my  darling  ! I shall  need  all  your  prayers  ! Pray  for  me 
and  forgive  me  1 ’ 

A minute  later,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  would  have 
followed  her  out  into  the  night,  as  far  as  her  own  door,  but 
she  begged  him  not  to  do  so.  He  stood  at  the  gate,  watch- 
ing her  as  she  flitted  away.  Then,  with  a cry  of  anguish, 
he  looked  towards  his  empty  church  standing  shadowy  in 
the  cold  moonlight,  and  re-entered  his  desolate  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

FROM  THE  POST-BAG, 

I. 

Sir  George  Crailc,  Bart,  to  Alma  Craih 

My  dear  Niece, — The  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated 
‘ Lucerne,’  but  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Geneva,  has  at 
last  relieved  my  mind  from  the  weight  of  anxiety  which 
was  oppressing  it.  Thank  Heaven  you  are  safe  and  well, 
and  bear  your  suffering  with  Christian  resignation.  In  a 
little  time,  I trust,  you  will  have  left  this  dark  passage  of 
your  experience  quite  behind  you,  and  return  to  us  look- 
ing and  feeling  like  your  old  self.  George,  who  now,  as 
always,  shares  my  affectionate  solicitude  for  you,  joins  me 
in  expressing  that  wish.  The  poor  boy  is  still  sadly 
troubled  at  the  remembrance  of  your  misconception,  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  his  health  is  affected.  Do,  if  you 
can,  try  to  send  him  a line  or  a message,  assuring  him  that 
your  unhappy  misunderstanding  is  over.  Believe  me,  his 
one  thought  in  life  is  to  secure  your  good  esteem. 

There  is  no  news — none,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  import- 
ance. We  have  kept  our  promise  to  you,  and  your  secret 
is  still  quite  safe  in  our  custody.  The  man  to  whom  you 
owe  all  this  misery  is  still  here,  and  still,  I am  informed, 
prostituting  the  pulpit  to  his  vicious  heresies.  If  report  is 
to  be  believed,  his  utterances  have  of  late  been  more 
extraordinary  than  ever,  and  he  is  rapidly  losing  influence 
over  his  own  congregation.  Sometimes  I can  scarcely 
conquer  my  indignation,  knowing  as  I do  that  with  one 
word  I could  effectually  silence  his  blasphemy,  and  drive 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  society.  But  in  crushing  him  I 
should  disgrace  you,  and  bring  contempt  upon  our  name ; 
and  these  considerations,  as  well  as  my  pledge  to  keep 
silence,  make  any  kind  of  public  action  impossible.  I 
must  therefore  wait  patiently  till  the  inevitable  course  of 
events,  accelerated  by  an  indignant  Providence,  destroys 
the  destroyer  of  your  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  my  dear  Alma,  let  me  express  my 
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concern  and  regret  that  you  should  be  wandering  from 
place  to  place  without  a protector.  I know  your  strength 
of  mind,  of  course;  but  you  are  young  and  handsome,  and 
the  world  is  censorious.  Only  say  the  word,  and  although 
business  of  a rather  important  nature  occupies  me  in 
London,  I will  put  it  aside  at  any  cost  and  join  you.  In 
the  absence  of  my  dear  brother,  I am  your  natural 
guardian.  While  legally  your  own  mistress,  you  are 
morally  under  my  care,  and  I would  make  any  sacrifice  to 
be  with  you,  especially  at  this  critical  moment  of  your 
life. 

I send  this  letter  to  the  address  you  have  given  me  at 
Lucerne.  I hope  it  will  reach  you  soon  and  safely,  and 
that  you  will,  on  seeing  it,  fall  in  with  my  suggestion  that 
I should  come  to  you  without  delay. 

With  warmest  love  and  sympathy,  in  which  your 
cousin  joins,  believe  me  as  ever, — Your  affectionate  uncle, 

George  Craik. 


II. 

From  Alma  Craik  to  Sir  George  Craik^  Bart 

My  dear  Uncle, — I have  just  received  your  letter. 
Thank  you  for  attending  to  my  request.  With  regard  to 
your  suggestion  that  you  should  come  to  me,  I know  it  is 
meant  in  all  kindness,  but  as  I told  you  before  leaving 
London,  I prefer  at  present  to  be  quite  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  my  maid  Hortense.  I will  let  you  know  of 
my  movements  from  time  to  time. — Your  affectionate 
niece,  Alma  Craik. 


III. 

Alma  Craik  to  the  Eev.  Ambrose  Bradley. 

Your  letter,  together  with  one  from  my  uncle,  found 
me  at  Lucerne,  and  brought  me  at  once  grief  and  comfort : 
grief,  that  you  still  reproach  yourself  over  what  was 
inevitable ; comfort,  that  you  are,  as  you  assure  me,  still 
endeavouring  to  pursue  your  religious  work.  Pray,  pray, 
do  not  write  to  me  in  such  a strain  again.  You  have 
neither  wrecked  my  life  nor  broken  my  heart,  as  you  blame 
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yourself  for  doing ; I learned  long  ago  from  our  Divine 
Example  that  the  world  is  one  of  sorrow,  and  I am  realising 
the  truth  in  my  own  experience,  that  is  all. 

You  ask  me  how  and  where  I have  spent  my  days,  and 
whether  I have  at  present  any  fixed  destination.  I have 
been  wandering,  so  to  speak,  among  the  gravestones  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  visiting  not  only  the  great  shrines  and 
cathedrals,  but  lingering  in  every  obscure  roadside  chapel, 
and  halting  at  every  Calvary,  in  southern  and  western 
France.  Thence  I have  come  on  to  Switzerland,  where 
religion  grows  drearier,  and  life  grows  dismaller,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains.  In  a few  days  I shall  follow  in 
your  own  footsteps,  and  go  on  to  Italy — to  Kome. 

Write  to  me  when  you  feel  impelled  to  write.  You 
shall  be  apprised  of  my  whereabouts  from  time  to  time. — 
Yours  now  as  ever,  Alma. 

P.S. — ^When  I sat  down  to  write  the  above,  I thought 
I had  so  much  to  say  to  you ; and  I have  said  nothing  ! 
Something  numbs  expression,  though  my  thoughts  seem 
full  to  overflowing.  I am  like  one  who  longs  to  speak,  yet 
fears  to  utter  a syllable,  lest  her  voice  should  be  clothed 
with  tears  and  sobs.  God  help  me!  All  the  world  is 
changed,  and  I can  hardly  realise  it,  yet  1 

IV. 

Ambrose  Bradley  to  Alma  Craik. 

Dearest  Alma, — You  tell  me  in  your  letter  that  you 
have  said  nothing  of  the  thoughts  that  struggle  within  you 
for  utterance ; alas ! your  words  are  only  too  eloquent, 
less  in  what  they  say  than  in  what  they  leave  unsaid.  If 
I required  any  reminder  of  the  mischief  I have  wrought,  of 
the  beautiful  dream  that  I have  destroyed,  it  would  come 
to  me  in  the  pathetic  reticence  of  the  letter  I have  just 
received.  Would  to  God  that  you  had  never  known  me  ! 
Would  to  God  that,  having  known  me,  you  would  have 
despised  me  as  I deserved  ! I was  unworthy  even  to  touch 
the  hem  of  your  garment.  I am  like  a wretch  who  has 
profaned  the  altar  of  a saint.  Your  patience  and  devotion 
are  an  eternal  rebuke.  I could  bear  your  bitter  blame ; I 
cannot  bear  your  forgiveness. 
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I am  here  as  you  left  me;  a guilty,  conscience- 
stricken  creature  struggling  in  a world  of  nightmares. 
Nothing  now  seems  substantial,  permanent,  or  true.  Every 
time  that  I stand  up  before  my  congregation  I am  like  a 
shadow  addressing  shadows;  thought  and  language  both 
fail  me,  and  I know  not  what  platitudes  flow  from  my 
lips  ; but  when  I am  left  alone  again,  I awaken  as  from  a 
dream  to  the  horrible  reality  of  my  guilt  and  my  despair. 

I have  thought  it  all  over  again  and  again,  trying  to 
discover  some  course  by  which  I might  bring  succour  to 
myself  and  peace  to  her  I love;  and  whichever  way  I 
look,  I see  but  one  path  of  escape,  the  rayless  descent  of 
death.  For,  so  long  as  I live,  I darken  your  sunshine. 
My  very  existence  is  a reminder  to  you  of  what  I am,  of 
what  I might  have  been. 

But  there,  I will  not  pain  you  with  my  penitence,  and 
I will  hush  my  self-reproaches  in  deference  to  your 
desire.  Though  the  staff  you  placed  in  my  hand  has 
become  a reed,  and  though  I seem  to  have  no  longer  any 
foothold  on  the  solid  ground  of  life,  I will  try  to  struggle  on. 

I dare  not  ask  you  to  write  to  me — it  seems  an  outrage 
to  beg  for  such  a blessing ; yet  I know  that  you  will  pity 
me,  and  write  again. — Ever  yours, 


Ambrose  Bradley. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

alma’s  wanderings. 

►Scoff  not  at  Rome,  or  if  thou  scoff  beware 
Her  vengeance  waiting  in  the  heaven  and  air ; 

Her  love  is  blessing,  and  her  hate,  despair. 

Yet  see ! how  low  the  hoary  mother  lies. 

Prone  on  her  face  beneath  the  lonely  skies— 

On  her  head  ashes,  dust  upon  her  eyes. 

Men  smile  and  pass,  but  many  pitying  stand, 

And  some  stoop  down  to  kiss  her  withered  hand, 

Whose  sceptre  is  a reed,  whose  crown  is  sand. 

Think’st  thou  no  pulse  beats  in  that  bounteous  breast 
Which  once  sent  throbs  of  rapture  east  and  west  ? 

Xay,  but  she  liveth,  mighty  tho’  opprest. 

Her  arm  could  reach  as  low  as  hell,  as  high 
As  the  white  mountains  and  the  starry  sky ; 

She  filled  the  empty  heavens  with  her  cry. 

Wait  but  a space,  and  watch — her  trance  of  pain 
Shall  dry  away — her  tears  shall  cease  as  rain — 

Queen  of  the  nations,  she  shall  smile  again ! 

The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine. 

Bradley’s  letter  was  forwarded  from  Lucerne  after 
some  little  delay,  and  reached  Miss  Craik  at  Brieg,  just  as 
she  was  preparing  to  proceed  by  private  conveyance  to 
Domo  d’Ossola.  She  had  taken  the  carriage  and  pair  for 
herself  and  her  maid,  a young  Frenchwoman ; and  as  the 
vehicle  rounded  its  zigzag  course  towards  the  Klenenhorn, 
she  perused  the  epistle  line  by  line,  until  she  had  learned 
almost  every  -word  by  heart. 

Then,  with  the  letter  lying  in  her  lap,  she  gazed  sadly, 
almost  vacantly,  around  her  on  the  gloomy  forests  and 
distant  hills,  the  precipices  spanned  by  aerial  bridges,  the 
quaint  villages  clinging  like  bird’s-nests  here  and  there, 
the  dark  vistas  of  mountain  side  gashed  by  torrents  frozen 
by  distance  to  dazzling  white. 

Dreary  beyond  measure,  though  the  skies  were  blue 
and  the  air  full  of  golden  sunlight,  seemed  the  wonderful 
scene ; — 

We  make  the  world  we  look  on,  and  create 
The  summer  or  the  winter  with  our  seeing  I 
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And  cold  and  wintry  indeed  was  all  that  Alma  beheld 
that  summer  day. 

Not  even  the  glorious  panorama  unfolded  beneath  her 
gaze  on  passing  the  Second  Eefuge  had  any  charms  to 
please  her  saddened  sight.  Leaving  the  lovely  valley  of 
the  Khone,  sparkling  in  sunlight,  encircled  by  the  snow- 
crowned  Alps,  with  the  Jungfrau  towering  paramount, 
crowned  with  glittering  icy  splendour  and  resting  against 
a heaven  of  deep  insufferable  blue,  she  passed  through 
avenues  of  larch  and  fir,  over  dizzy  bridges,  past  the 
lovely  glacier  of  the  Kaltwasser,  till  she  reached  the  high 
ascent  of  the  Fifth  Eefuge. 

Here  the  coarse  spirit  of  the  age  arose  before  her,  in 
the  shape  of  a party  of  English  and  American  tourists 
crowding  the  diligence  and  descending  noisily  for  refresh- 
ment. 

A little  later  she  passed  the  barrier  toll,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  Cross  of  ^Vantage.  She  arrested  the  carriage, 
and  descended  for  a few  minutes,  standing  as  it  were 
suspended  in  mid  air,  in  full  view  of  glacier  upon  glacier, 
closed  in  by  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 

Never  had  she  felt  so  utterly  solitary.  The  beautiful 
world,  the  empty  sky,  swam  before  her  in  all  the  love- 
liness of  desolation,  and  turning  her  face  towards  Aletsch, 
she  wept  bitterly. 

As  she  stood  thus,  she  Avas  suddenly  conscious  of 
another  figure  standing  near  to  her,  as  if  in  rapt  contem- 
plation of  the  solemn  scene.  It  was  that  of  a middle-aged 
man,  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  who  carried  a small 
knapsack  on  his  shoulders  and  leant  upon  an  Alpine  staff. 
She  saw  only  his  side  face,  and  his  eyes  were  turned 
away;  yet,  curiously  enough,  his  form  had  an  air  of 
listening  watchfulness,  and  the  moment  she  was  conscious 
of  his  presence  he  turned  and  smiled,  and  raised  his  hat. 
She  noticed  then  that  his  sunburnt  face  was  clean  shaven, 
like  that  of  a priest,  and  that  his  eyes  were  black  and 
piercing,  though  remarkably  good-humoured. 

‘ Pardon,  Madame,’  he  said  in  French,  ‘ but  I think  we 
have  met  before.’ 

She  had  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  her  tears  from 
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the  stranger’s  gaze.  Without  waiting  for  her  answer,  he 
proceeded. 

‘ In  the  hotel  at  Brieg.  I was  staying  there  when 
Madame  arrived,  and  I left  at  day-break  this  morning  to 
cross  the  Pass  on  foot.’ 

By  this  time  she  had  mastered  her  agitation,  and  could 
regard  the  stranger  with  a certain  self-possession.  His 
face,  though  not  handsome,  was  mobile  and  expressive ; 
the  eyebrows  were  black  and  prominent,  the  forehead  was 
high,  the  mouth  large  and  well  cut,  with  glittering  white 
teeth.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  the  man’s  age ; for  though 
his  countenance  was  so  fresh  that  it  looked  quite  young, 
his  forehead  and  cheeks,  in  repose,  showed  strongly- 
marked  lines ; and  though  his  form  seemed  strong  and 
agile,  he  stooped  greatly  at  the  shoulders.  To  complete 
the  contradiction,  his  hair  was  as  white  as  snow. 

What  mark  is  it  that  Eome  puts  upon  her  servants, 
that  we  seem  to  know  them  under  almost  any  habit  or 
disguise  ? One  glance  convinced  Alma  that  the  stranger 
either  belonged  to  some  of  the  holy  orders,  or  was  a lay 
priest  of  the  Komish  Church. 

‘ 1 do  not  remember  to  have  seen  you  before.  Monsieur,’ 
she  replied,  also  in  French,  with  a certain  hauteur. 

The  stranger  smiled  again,  and  bowed  apologetically. 

‘ Perhaps  I was  wrong  to  address  Madame  without  a 
more  formal  introduction.  I know  that  in  England  it  is 
not  the  custom.  But  here  on  the  mountain,  far  away  from 
the  conventions  of  the  world,  it  would  be  strange,  would 
it  not,  to  meet  in  silence?  We  are  like  two  souls  that 
encounter  on  pilgrimage,  both  looking  wearily  towards 
the  Celestial  Gate.’ 

‘ Are  you  a priest.  Monsieur  ? ’ asked  Alma  abruptly. 

The  stranger  bowed  again. 

‘ A poor  member  of  the  Church,  the  Abbe  Brest.  I 
am  journeying  on  foot  through  the  Simplon  to  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  thence,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  Milan.  But 
I shall  rest  yonder,  at  the  New  Hospice,  to-night.’ 

And  he  pointed  across  the  mountain  towards  the  refuge 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  close  to  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  tall  figure  of  an  Augustine  monk,  shading 
his  eyes  and  looking  up  the  road,  was  visible ; and  from 
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the  refectory  within  came  the  faint  tolling  of  a bell  mingled 
from  time  to  time  with  the  deep  barking  of  a dog. 

‘ The  monks  receive  travellers  still  ? ’ asked  Alma.  ‘ I 
suppose  the  Hospice  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  compeers, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a big  hotel. 

‘ Madame ’ 

‘ Please  do  not  call  me  Madame.  I am  unmarried.’ 

She  spoke  almost  without  reflection,  and  it  was  not 
until  she  had  uttered  the  words  that  their  significance 
dawned  upon  her.  Her  face  became  crimson  with  sudden 
shame. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  stranger  that  he  noticed  the 
change  in  a moment,  but  that,  immediately  on  doing  so, 
he  turned  away  his  eyes  and  seemed  deeply  interested  in 
the  distant  prospect,  while  he  replied  : — 

‘ I have  again  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my  stupidity. 
Mademoiselle,  of  course,  is  English  ? ’ 

‘ Yes.* 

‘ And  is  therefore,  perhaps,  a little  prejudiced  against 
those  who,  like  the  good  monks  of  the  Hospice,  shut 
themselves  from  all  human  companionship,  save  that  of 
the  wayfarers  whom  they  live  to  save  and  shelter?  Yet, 
believe  me,  it  is  a life  of  sacred  service  I Even  here, 
among  the  lonely  snows,  reaches  the  arm  of  the  Holy 
Mother,  to  plant  this  cross  by  the  wayside,  as  a symbol  of 
her  heavenly  inspiration,  and  to  build  that  holy  resting- 
place  as  a haven  for  those  who  are  weary  and  would  rest.’ 

He  spoke  with  the  same  soft  insinuating  smile  as  be- 
fore, but  his  eye  kindled,  and  his  pale  face  flushed  with 
enthusiasm.  Alma,  who  had  turned  towards  the  carriage 
which  stood  awaiting  her,  looked  at  him  with  new  interest. 
Something  in  his  words  chimed  in  with  a secret  longing  of 
her  heart. 

‘ I have  been  taught  to  believe.  Monsieur,  that  your 
faith  is  practically  dead.  Everywhere  we  see,  instead  of 
its  liviog  temples,  only  the  ruins  of  its  old  power.  If  its 
spirit  exists  still,  it  is  only  in  places  such  as  this,  in  com- 
pany with  loneliness  and  death.’ 

‘ Ah,  but  Mademoiselle  is  mistaken  I ’ returned  the  other, 
following  by  her  side  as  she  walked  slowly  towards  the 
carriage.  ‘ Had  you  seen  what  I have  seen,  if  you  knew 
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what  I know,  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction,  you  would 
think  differently.  Other  creeds,  gloomier  and  more  am- 
bitious, have  displaced  ours  for  a time  in  your  England ; 
but  let  me  ask  you — you,  Mademoiselle,  who  have  a truly 
religious  spirit — you  who  have  yourself  suffered — what 
have  those  other  creeds  done  for  humanity  ? Believe  me, 
little  or  nothing.  In  times  of  despair  and  doubt,  the  world 
will  again  turn  to  its  first  Comforter,  the  ever-patient  and 
ever-loving  Church  of  Christ.’ 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  carriage  door.  The 
stranger  bowed  again  and  assisted  Alma  to  her  seat.  Then 
he  raised  his  hat  with  profound  respect  in  sign  of  farewell. 
The  coachman  was  about  to  drive  on  when  Alma  signed 
for  him  to  delay. 

‘ I am  on  my  way  to  Domo  d’Ossola,’  she  said.  ‘ A 
seat  in  my  carriage  is  at  your  service  if  you  would  prefer 
going  on  to  remaining  at  the  Hospice  for  the  night.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle,  it  is  too  much  1 I could  not  think  of 
obtruding  myself  upon  you.  I,  a stranger  I ’ 

Yet  he  seemed  to  look  longingly  at  the  comfortable 
seat  in  the  vehicle,  and  to  require  little  more  pressing  to 
accept  the  offer. 

‘Pray  do  not  hesitate,’  said  Alma,  smiling,  ‘unless 
you  prefer  the  company  of  the  monks  of  the  mountain.’ 

‘After  that,  I can  hesitate  no  longer,’  returned  the 
Abbe,  looking  radiant  with  delight;  and  he  forthwith 
entered  the  vehicle  and  placed  himself  by  Alma’s  side. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  my  heroine  descended  the 
Pass  of  the  Simplon  in  company  with  her  new  acquaintance, 
an  avowed  member  of  a Church  for  which  she  had  felt 
very  little  sympathy  until  that  hour.  To  do  him  justice, 
I must  record  the  fact  that  she  found  him  a most  interest- 
ing companion.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  was  extensive, 
his  learning  little  short  of  profound,  his  manners  were 
charming.  He  knew  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  pointed 
out  the  objects  of  interest,  digressing  lightly  into  the 
topics  they  awakened.  At  every  turn  the  prospect 
brightened.  Leaving  the  wild  and  barren  slopes  behind 
them,  the  travellers  passed  through  emerald  pasturages, 
and  through  reaches  of  foliage  broken  by  sounding 
torrents,  and  at  last  emerging  from  the  great  valley,  and 
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crossing  the  bridge  of  Crevola,  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  vineyards,  orchards,  and  green 
meadows.  When  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  door  of 
the  hotel  at  Domo  d’Ossola,  Alma  felt  that  the  time  had 
passed  as  if  under  enchantment.  Although  she  had 
spoken  very  little,  she  had  quite  unconsciously  informed 
her  new  friend  of  three  facts — that  she  was  a wealthy 
young  Englishwoman  travelling  through  Europe  at  her 
own  free  will  ; that  she  had  undergone  an  unhappy  ex- 
perience, involving,  doubtless,  some  person  of  the  opposite 
sex  ; and  that,  in  despair  of  comfort  from  creeds  colder 
and  less  forgiving,  she  was  just  in  a fit  state  of  mind  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Eome. 

The  acquaintance,  begun  so  curiously  in  the  Simplon 
Pass,  was  destined  to  continue.  At  Domo  d’Ossola,  Alma 
parted  from  the  Abbe  Brest,  whose  destination  was  some 
obscure  village  on  the  banks  of  Lago  Maggiore  ; but  a few 
weeks  later,  when  staying  at  Milan,  she  encountered  him 
again.  She  had  ascended  the  tower  of  the  Duomo,  and 
was  gazing  down  on  the  streets  and  marts  of  the  beautiful 
city,  when  she  heard  a voice  behind  her  murmuring  her 
name,  and  turning  somewhat  nervously,  she  encountered 
the  bright  black  ey®s  of  the  wandering  Abbe. 

He  accosted  her  with  his  characteristic  honliomie. 

Ah,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  you  ! ’ he  cried  smiling.  ‘ We 
are  destined  to  meet  in  the  high  places — here  on  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  there  on  the  heights  of  the 
Simplon  I ’ 

There  was  something  so  unexpected,  so  mysterious  in 
the  man’s  reappearance,  that  Alma  was  startled  in  spite  of 
herself,  but  she  greeted  him  courteously,  and  they  de- 
scended the  tower  steps  together.  The  Abbe  kept  a 
solemn  silence  as  they  walked  through  the  sacred  building, 
with  its  mighty  walls  of  white  marble,  its  gorgeous  deco- 
rations, its  antique  tombs,  its  works  in  bronze  and  in 
mosaic ; but  when  they  passed  from  the  porch  into  the 
open  sunlight,  he  became  as  garrulous  as  ever.  They 
walked  along  together  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  Alma  was  staying. 

‘ Have  you  driven  out  to  the  cathedral  at  Monza  ? ’ 
inquired  the  Abb4  in  the  course  of  their  conversation. 
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‘ No  ; is  it  worth  seeing  ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.  Besides,  it  contains  the  sacred  crown  of 
Lombardy,  the  iron  band  of  which  is  made  out  of  nails 
from  the  true  cross.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ exclaimed  Alma  with  a smile  that  was 
incredulous,  even  contemptuous.  She  glanced  at  her  com- 
panion, and  saw  that  he  was  smiling  too. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  been  some  weeks  away  from 
England  that  Alma  Craik  quite  realised  her  position  in  the 
world.  In  the  first  wild  excitement  of  her  flight  her  only 
feeling  was  one  of  bewildered  agitation,  mingled  with  a 
mad  impulse  to  return  upon  her  own  footsteps,  and,  reck- 
less of  the  world’s  opinion,  take  her  place  by  Bradley’s 
side.  A word  of  encouragement  from  him  at  that  period 
would  have  decided  her  fate.  But  after  the  first  pang  of 
grief  was  over,  after  she  was  capable  of  regretful  retro- 
spection, her  spirit  became  numbed  with  utter  despair. 
She  found  herself  solitary,  friendless,  hopeless,  afidicted 
with  an  incurable  moral  disease  to  which  she  was  unable 
to  give  a name,  but  which  made  her  long,  like  the  old 
anchorites  and  penitents,  to  seek  some  desert  place  and 
yield  her  life  to  God. 

r In  this  mood  of  mind  she  turned  for  solace  to  religion, 
and  found  how  useless  for  all  practical  purposes  was  her 
creed  of  beautiful  ideas.  Her  faith  in  Christian  facts  had 
been  shaken  if  not  destroyed  ; the  Christian  myth  had  the 
vagueness  and  strangeness  of  a dream ; yet,  true  to  her  old 
instincts,  she  haunted  the  temples  of  the  Church,  and  felt 
like  one  wandering  through  a great  graveyard  of  the  dead. 

Travelling  quite  alone,  for  her  maid  was  in  no  sense  of 
the  words  a confidante  or  a companion,  she  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  curious  interest  in  many  with  whom  she  was 
thrown  into  passing  contact.  Her  extraordinary  personal 
beauty  was  heightened  rather  than  obscured  by  her 
singularity  of  dress ; for  though  she  wore  no  wedding-ring, 
she  dressed  in  black  like  a widow,  and  had  the  manners  as 
well  as  the  attire  of  a person  profoundly  mourning.  At 
the  hotels  she  invariably  engaged  private  apartments, 
seldom  or  never  descending  to  the  public  rooms,  or  joining 
in  the  tahles-d'hote.  The  general  impression  concerning 
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her  was  tiar  she  was  an  eccentric  young  Englishwoman  of 
great  wealth,  recently  bereaved  of  some  person  very  near 
and  dear  to  her,  possibly  her  husband. 

Thus  she  lived  in  seclusion,  resisting  all  friendly 
advances,  whether  on  the  part  of  foreigners  or  of  her  own 
countrymen ; and  her  acquaintance  with  the  Abbe  Brest 
would  never  have  passed  beyond  a few  casual  courtesies 
had  it  not  begun  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  in  a 
place  so  solitary,  or  had  the  man  himself  been  anything  but 
a member  of  the  mysterious  Mother  Church.  But  the 
woman’s  spirit  was  pining  for  some  kind  of  guidance,  and 
the  magnetic  name  of  Eome  had  already  awakened  in  it  a 
melancholy  fascination.  The  strange  priest  attracted  her, 
firstly,  by  his  eloquent  personality,  secondly,  by  the 
authority  he  seemed  to  derive  from  a power  still  pretend- 
ing to  achieve  miracles : and  though  in  her  heart  she 
despised  the  pretensions  and  loathed  the  dogmas  of  his 
Church,  she  felt  in  his  presence  the  sympathy  of  a prescient 
mind.  For  the  rest,  any  companionship,  if  intellectual, 
was  better  than  utter  social  isolation. 

So  the  meeting  on  the  tower  of  the  Duomo  led  to 
other  meetings.  The  Abbe  became  her  constant  com- 
panion, and  her  guide  through  all  the  many  temples  of 
the  queenly  city. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  UNSEEIT. 

The  earth  has  bubbles  as  the  water  hath, 

And  these  are  of  them  ! — Macbeth, 

While  the  woman  he  had  so  cruelly  deceived  and 
wronged  was  wandering  from  city  to  city,  and  trying  in 
vain  to  find  rest  and  consolation,  Ambrose  Bradley  re- 
mained at  the  post  where  she  had  left  him,  the  most 
melancholy  soul  beneath  the  sun.  All  his  happiness  in 
his  work  being  gone,  his  ministration  lost  the  fervour  and 
originality  that  had  at  first  been  its  dominant  attraction. 

Sir  George  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  the 
clergyman’s  flock  was  rapidly  falling  away  from  him.  New 
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lights  were  arising;  new  religious  whims  and  oddities 
were  attracting  the  restless  spirits  of  the  metropolis.  A 
thought-reading  charlatan  from  the  New  World,  a 
learned  physiologist  proving  the  oneness  of  the  sympathetic 
system  with  polarised  light,  a maniacal  non-jurist  asserting 
the  prerogative  of  affirmation  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  became  each  a nine-days’  wonder.  The 
utterances  of  the  new  gospel  were  forgotten,  or  disregarded 
as  flatulent  and  unprofitable ; and  Ambrose  Bradley  found 
his  occupation  gone. 

For  all  this  he  cared  little  or  nothing.  He  was  too 
lost  in  contemplation  of  his  own  moral  misery.  All  his 
thought  and  prayer  being  to  escape  from  this,  he  tried 
various  distractions — the  theatre,  for  example,  with  its 
provincial  theory  of  edification  grafted  on  the  dry  stem  of 
what  had  once  been  a tree  of  literature.  He  was  utterly 
objectless  and  miserable,  when,  one  morning,  he  received 
the  following  letter : — 

‘ Moamouth  Crescent,  Bayswater. 

‘ My  dear  SiR,~Will  you  permit  me  to  remind  you, 
by  means  of  this  letter,  of  the  notes  of  introduction  pre- 
sented recently  by  me  to  you,  and  written  by  our  friends, 

and  , in  America?  My  sister  gives  a seance 

to-morrow  evening,  and  several  notabilities  of  the  scientific 
and  literary  world  have  promised  to  be  present.  If  you 
will  honour  us  with  your  company,  I think  you  will  be 
able  to  form  a disinterested  opinion  on  the  importance  of 
the  new  biology,  as  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary 
kind  are  confidently  expected. — With  kind  regards,  in 
which  my  sister  joins,  I am,  most  faithfully  yours, 

‘ Salem  Mapleleafe, 

‘ Solar  Biologist. 

‘P.S. — The  seance  commences  at  five  o’clock,  in  this 
domicile.’ 

Bradley’s  first  impulse  was  to  throw  the  letter  aside, 
and  to  write  a curt  but  polite  refusal.  On  reflection, 
however,  he  saw  in  the  proposed  seance  a means  of 
temporary  distraction.  Besides,  the  affair  of  the  mys- 
terious photograph  had  left  him  not  a little  curious  as  to  the 
machinery  used  by  the  brother  and  sister — arcades  amboy 
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or  impostors  both,  he  was  certain — to  gull  an  undiscerning 
public. 

At  a little  before  five  on  the  following  evening,  there- 
fore, he  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Monmouth  Crescent,  sent  up  his  card,  and  was  almost 
immediately  shown  into  the  drawing-room.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  found  no  one  there,  but  he  had  scarcely  glanced 
round  the  apartment  when  the  door  opened,  and  a slight 
sylph-like  figure,  clad  in  white,  appeared  before ‘him. 

At  a glance  he  recognised  the  face  he  had  seen  on  the 
fading  photograph. 

‘ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bradley  ? ’ said  Eustasia,  holding 
out  a thin  transparent  hand,  and  fixing  her  light  eyes  upon 
his  face. 

‘I  received  your  brother’s  invitation,’  he  replied 
rather  awkwardly.  ‘ I am  afraid  I am  a little  before  my 
time.’ 

‘ Well,  you’re  the  first  to  arrive.  Salem’s  upstairs 
washing,  and  will  be  down  directly.  He’s  real  pleased  to 
know  you’ve  come.’ 

She  flitted  lightly  across  the  room,  and  sat  down  close 
to  the  window.  She  looked  white  and  worn,  and  all  the 
life  of  her  frame  seemed  concentrated  in  her  extraordinary 
eyes,  which  she  fixed  upon  the  visitor  with  a steadiness 
calculated  to  discompose  a timid  man. 

‘ Won’t  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Bradley  ?’  she  said,  repeat- 
ing the  name  with  a curious  familiarity. 

‘ You  seem  to  know  me  well,’  he  replied,  seating  him- 
self, ‘though  I do  not  think  we  have  ever, met.’ 

‘ Oh,  yes,  we  have  ; leastways.  I’ve  often  heard  you 
preach.  I knew  a man  once  in  the  States,  who  was  the 
very  image  of  you.  He’s  dead  now,  he  is.’ 

Her  voice,  with  its  strong  foreign  inflexion,  rang  so 
strangely  and  plaintively  on  the  last  words,  that  Bradley 
was  startled.  He  looked  at  the  girl  more  closely,  and  was 
struck  by  her  unearthly  beauty,  contrasting  so  oddly  with 
her  matter-of-fact,  off-hand  manner. 

‘ Your  brother  tells  me  that  you  are  a sibyl,’  he  said, 
drawing  his  chair  nearer.  ‘ I am  afraid.  Miss  Mapleleafe. 
you  will  find  me  a disturbing  influence.  I have  about  as 
much  faith  in  solar  biology,  spiritualism,  spirit-agency,  or 
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whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  as  I have  in — well,  Mumbo- 
Jumbo.’ 

Her  eyes  still  looked  brightly  into  his,  and  her  wan 
face  was  lit  up  with  a curious  smile. 

^ That’s  what  they  all  say  at  first ! Guess  you  think, 
then,  that  I’m  an  impostor  ? Don’t  be  afraid  to  speak 
your  mind ; I’m  used  to  it ; I’ve  had  worse  than  hard 
names  thrown  at  me  ; stones  and  all  that.  I was  stabbed 
once  down  South,  and  I’ve  the  mark  still ! ’ 

As  she  spoke,  she  bared  her  white  arm  to  the  elbow, 
and  showed,  just  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  the  mark  of 
an  old  scar. 

‘ The  man  that  did  that  drew  his  knife  in  the  dark, 
and  pinioned  my  arm  to  the  table.  The  very  man  that 
was  like  you^ 

And  lifting  her  arm  to  her  lips  she  kissed  the  scar,  and 
murmured,  or  crooned,  to  herself  as  she  had  done  on  the 
former  occasion  in  the  presence  of  her  brother.  Bradley 
looked  on  in  amazement.  So  far  as  he  could  perceive  at 
present,  the  woman  was  a half- mad  creature,  scarcely 
responsible  for  what  she  said  or  did. 

His  embarrassment  was  not  lessened  when  Eustasia, 
still  holding  the  arm  to  her  lips,  looked  at  him  through 
thickly-gathering  tears,  and  then,  as  if  starting  from  a 
trance,  gave  vent  to  a wild  yet  musical  laugh. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  to  say,  he  continued  the  former 
topic  of  conversation. 

‘ I presume  you  are  what  is  called  a clairvoyante. 
That,  of  course,  I can  understand.  But,  do  you  really 
believe  in  supernatural  manifestations  ? ’ 

Here  the  voice  of  the  little  Professor,  who  had  quietly 
entered  the  room,  supplied  an  answer. 

‘ Certainly  not,  sir.  The  office  of  solar  biology  is  not 
to  vindicate,  but  to  destroy,  supernaturalism.  You  mean 
superhuman,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

All  thicgs  abide  in  Nature,  nought  subsists 
Beyond  the  infinite  celestial  scheme. 

Motes  in  the  sunbeams  are  the  lives  of  men, 

But  in  the  moonlight  and  the  stellar  ray, 

In  every  burning  flame  of  every  sphere, 

Exist  intelligible  agencies 
Akin  to  thine  and  mine. 
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That’s  how  the  great  Bard  puts  it  in  a nutshell.  Other 
lives  in  other  worlds,  sir,  but  no  life  out  or  beyond  Nature, 
which  embraces  the  solid  universe  to  the  remotest  point 
in  space.’ 

Concluding  with  this  flourish,  Professor  Mapleleafe 
dropped  down  into  commonplace,  wrung  the  visitor’s  hand, 
and  wished  him  a very  good-day. 

‘ How  do  you  feel,  Eustasia  ? ’ he  continued  with  some 
anxiety,  addressing  his  sister.  ‘ Do  you  feel  as  if  the 
atmosphere  this  afternoon  was  properly  conditioned  ? * 

‘ Yes,  Salem,  I think  so.’ 

The  Professor  looked  at  his  watch,  and  simultaneously 
there  came  a loud  rapping  at  the  door.  Presently  three 
persons  entered,  a tall,  powerful-looking  man,  who  was 
introduced  as  Doctor  Kendall,  and  two  elderly  gentlemen ; 
then,  a minute  later,  a little  grey-haired  man,  the  well- 
known  Sir  James  Beaton,  a famous  physician  of  Edinburgh. 
The  party  was  completed  by  the  landlady  of  the  house, 
who  came  up  dressed  in  black  silk,  and  wearing  a widow’s 
cap. 

‘ Now,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,’  said  the  little  Pro- 
fessor glibly,  ‘ we  shall,  with  your  permission,  begin  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  darkening  the  chamber  and  forming  an 
ordinary  circle.  I warn  you,  however,  that  this  is  trivial, 
and  in  the  manner  of  professional  mediums.  As  the 
seance  advances  and  the  power  deepens,  wc  shall  doubtless 
be  lifted  to  higher  ground.’ 

So  saying,  he  drew  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  window, 
leaving  the  room  in  semi- darkness.  Then  the  party  sat 
down  around  a small  circular  table,  and  touched  hands ; 
Bradley  sitting  opposite  Eustasia,  who  had  Dr.  Kendall  on 
her  right  and  Sir  James  Beaton  on  her  left.  The  usual 
manifestations  followed.  The  table  rose  bodily  into  the 
air,  bells  were  rung,  tiny  sparkles  of  light  flashed  about  the 
room. 

This  lasted  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  Mapleleafe  broke  the  circle,  and  drawing  back 
a curtain,  admitted  some  light  into  the  room.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  Eustasia,  sitting  in  her  place,  with  her 
hands  resting  upon  the  table,  was  in  a state  of  mesmerio 
trance;  and  ghastly  and  sibylline  indeed  she  looked,  with 
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her  great  eyes  wide  open,  her  golden  hair  fallen  on  her 
shoulders,  her  face  shining  as  if  mysteriously  anointed. 

‘ Eustasia  ! ’ said  the  Professor  softly. 

The  girl  remained  motionless,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

‘ Eustasia  ! ’ he  repeated. 

This  time  her  lips  moved,  and  a voice,  that  seemed 
shriller  and  clearer  than  her  own,  replied : — 

‘ Eustasia  is  not  here.  I am  Sira.’ 

* Who  is  Sira  ? ’ 

‘ A spirit  of  the  third  magnitude,  from  the  region  of 
the  moon.’ 

A titter  ran  round  the  company,  and  Sir  James  Beaton 
essayed  a feeble  joke. 

‘ A lunar  spirit — we  shall  not,  I hope,  be  de  lunatico 
inqxdrendo* 

‘ Hush,  sir  ! ’ cried  the  Professor  ; then  he  continued, 
addressing  the  medium  his  sister,  ‘Let  me  know  if  the 
conditions  are  perfect  or  imperfect  ? * 

‘ I cannot  tell,’  was  the  reply. 

* Do  you  see  anything,  Sira  ? ’ 

‘ I see  faint  forms  floating  on  the  sunbeam.  They 
come  and  go,  they  change  and  fade.  One  is  like  a child, 
with  its  hands  full  of  flowers.  They  are  lilies — O,  I can  see 
no  more.  I am  blind.  There  is  too  much  light.’ 

The  Professor  drew  the  curtain,  darkening  the  chamber. 
He  then  sat  down  in  his  place  at  the  table,  and  requested 
all  present  to  touch  hands  once  more.  So  far,  Bradley  had 
looked  on  with  impatience,  not  unmingled  with  disgust. 
What  he  saw  and  heard  was  exactly  what  he  had  heard 
described  a hundred  times. 

With  the  darkening  of  the  room,  the  manifestatiors 
recommenced.  The  table  moved  about  like  a thing 
possessed,  the  very  floor  seemed  to  tremble  and  upheave^ 
the  bells  rang,  the  lights  flashed. 

Then  all  at  once  Bradley  became  aware  of  a strange 
sound,  as  if  the  whole  room  were  full  of  life. 

‘ Keep  still  1 ’ said  the  Professor.  ‘ Do  not  break  the 
chain.  Wait ! ’ 

A long  silence  followed;  then  a strange  sound  was 
heard  again. 

‘ Are  you  there,  my  friend  ? ’ asked  the  Professor# 
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There  was  no  reply. 

‘ Are  the  conditions  right  ? ’ 

He  was  answered  by  a cry  from  the  medium,  so  wild 
and  strange  that  all  present  were  startled  and  awed. 

‘ See  ! see ! ’ 

‘ What  is  it,  Sira  ? ’ demanded  the  Professor, 

‘ Shapes  like  angels,  carrying  one  that  looks  like  a 
corpse.  They  are  singing — do  you  not  hear  them  ? Now 
they  are  touching  me — they  are  passing  their  hands  over 
my  hair.  I see  my  mother ; she  is  weeping  and  bending 
over  me.  Mother ! mother ! * 

Simultaneously,  Bradley  himself  appeared  conscious  of 
glimpses  like  human  faces  flashing  and  fading.  In  spite  of 
his  scepticism,  a deep  dread,  which  was  shared  more  or  less 
by  all  present,  fell  upon  him.  Then  all  at  once  he  became 
aware  of  something  like  a living  form,  clad  in  robes  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  passing  by  him.  An  icy  cold  hand 
was  pressed  to  his  forehead,  leaving  a clammy  damp  like 
dew. 

‘ I see  a shape  of  some  kind,’  he  cried.  ‘ Does  anyone 
else  perceive  it  ? ’ 

‘ Yes  ! yes  ! yes  ! ’ came  from  several  voices. 

^ It  is  the  spirit  of  a woman,’  murmured  the  medium. 

‘ Do  you  know  her?  ’ added  the  Professor. 

‘ No ; she  belongs  to  the  living  world,  not  to  the  dead. 
I see  far  away,  somewhere  on  this  planet,  a beautiful  lady 
lying  asleep ; she  seems  full  of  sorrow,  her  pillow  is  wet 
with  tears.  This  is  the  lady’s  spirit,  brought  hither  by  the 
magnetic  influence  of  one  she  loves.’ 

‘ Can  you  describe  her  to  us  more  closely  ? ’ 

‘ Yes.  She  has  dark  hair,  and  splendid  dark  eyes ; she 
is  tall  and  lovely.  The  lady  and  the  spirit  are  alike,  the 
counterpart  of  each  other.’ 

Once  more  Bradley  was  conscious  of  the  white  form 
standing  near  him ; he  reached  out  his  hands  to  touch  it, 
but  it  immediately  vanished. 

At  the  same  moment  he  felt  a touch  like  breath  upon 
his  face,  and  heard  a soft  musical  voice  murmuring  in  hia 
ear — 

‘ Ambrose  ! beloved  1 ’ 

He  started  in  wonder,  for  the  voice  seemed  that  of 
Alma  Craik. 
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‘ Be  good  enough  not  to  break  the  chain ! ’ said  the 
landlady,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  his  side. 

Trembling  violently,  he  returned  his  hands  to  their 
place,  touching  those  of  his  immediate  neighbours  on  either 
side.  The  instant  he  did  so,  he  heard  the  voice  again,  and 
felt  the  touch  like  breath. 

* Ambrose,  do  you  know  me  ? ^ 

‘ Who  is  speaking  ? ’ he  demanded. 

A hand  soft  as  velvet  and  cold  as  ice  was  passed  over 
his  hair. 

‘ It  is  I,  dearest ! * said  the  voice.  ‘ It  is  Alma  ! ’ 

‘ What  brings  you  here  ? ’ he  murmured,  almost 
inaudibly. 

‘ I knew  you  were  in  sorrow ; — I came  to  bring  you 
comfort,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  affection.’ 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a low,  just  audible  voice, 
close  to  his  ear,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  heard  by 
any  other  member  of  the  company.  In  the  meantime  the 
more  commonplace  manifestations  still  continued;  the 
room  was  full  of  strange  sounds,  bells  ringing,  knocking, 
shuffling  of  invisible  feet. 

Bradley  was  startled  beyond  measure.  Either  her 
supernatural  presence  was  close  by  him,  or  he  was  the 
victim  of  some  cruel  trick.  Before  he  could  speak  again, 
he  felt  the  pressure  of  cold  lips  on  his  forehead,  and  tho 
same  strange  voice  murmuring  farewell. 

Wild  with  excitement,  not  unmingled  with  suspicion, 
he  again  broke  the  chain  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  There 
was  a sharp  cry  from  the  medium,  as  he  sprang  to  the 
window  and  drew  back  the  curtain,  letting  in  the  daylight. 
But  the  act  discovered  nothing.  All  the  members  of  the 
circle,  save  himself,  were  sitting  in  their  places.  Eustasia, 
the  medium,  was  calmly  leaning  back  in  her  chair.  In  a 
moment,  however,  she  started,  put  her  hand  quickly  to 
her  forehead  as  if  in  pain,  and  seemed  to  emerge  from  her 
trance. 

‘ Salem,’  she  cried  in  her  own  natural  voice,  ‘ has 
anything  happened  ? ’ 

^ Mr.  Bradley  has  broken  the  conditions,  that’s  all,’ 
returned  the  Professor,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 
‘ I do  protest,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  against  that  interrupt 
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tion.  It  has  brought  a most  interesting  seance  to  a violent 
close.* 

There  was  a general  murmur  from  the  company,  and 
dissatisfied  glances  were  cast  at  the  offender. 

‘ I am  very  sorry,’  said  the  clergyman.  ^ I yielded  to 
an  irresistible  influence.’ 

^ The  spirits  won’t  be  trifled  with,  sir,’  cried  Mapleleafe. 

‘ Certainly  not,’  said  one  of  the  elderly  gentlemen. 
‘ Solemn  mysteries  like  these  should  be  approached  in  a 
fair  and  a — hum — a respectful  spirit.  For  my  own  part, 
I am  quite  satisfied  with  what  I have  seen.  It  convinces 
me  of — hum — the  reality  of  these  phenomena.’ 

The  other  elderly  gentleman  concurred.  Dr.  Kendall 
and  Sir  James,  who  had  been  comparing  notes,  said  that 
they  would  reserve  their  final  judgment  until  they  had 
been  present  at  another  seance.  In  the  meantime  they 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  what  they  had  witnessed  was 
very  extraordinary  indeed. 

‘ How  are  you  now,  Eustasia  ? ’ said  the  Professor, 
addressing  his  sister. 

‘ My  head  aches.  I feel  as  if  I had  been  standing  for 
hours  in  a burning  sun.  When  you  called  me  back  I was 
dreaming  so  strangely.  I thought  I was  in  some  celestial 
place,  walking  hand  in  hand  with  the  Lord  Jesus.’ 

Bradley  looked  at  the  speaker’s  face.  It  looked  full  of 
elfin  or  witch-like  rather  than  angelic  light.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  Eustasia  gave  a curious  smile. 

‘ Will  you  come  again,  Mr.  Bradley  ? ’ 

‘ I don’t  know.  Perhaps ; that  is  to  say,  if  you  will 
permit  me.’ 

‘ I do  think,  sir,’  interrupted  the  Professor,  ‘ that  you 
have  given  offence  to  the  celestial  intelligences,  and  I am 
not  inclined  to  admit  you  to  our  circle  again.’ 

Several  voices  murmured  approval. 

‘ You  are  wrong,  brother,’  cried  Eustasia,  ‘ you  are 
quite  wrong.’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean,  Eustasia  ? ’ 

‘ I mean  that  Mr.  Bradley  is  a medium  himself,  and  a 
particular  favourite  with  spirits  of  the  first  order.’ 

The  Professor  seemed  to  reflect. 

‘ Well,  if  that’s  so  (and  you  ought  to  know),  it’s 
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another  matter.  But  he’ll  have  to  promise  not  to  break 
the  conditions.  It  ain’t  fair  to  the  spirits ; it  ain’t  fair  to 
his  fellow-inquirers.’ 

One  by  one  the  company  departed,  but  Bradley  still 
lingered,  as  if  he  had  something  still  to  hear  or  say.  At 
last,  when  the  last  visitor  had  gone,  and  the  landlady  had 
grimly  stalked  away  to  continue  her  duties  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  house,  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  brother 
and  sister. 

He  stood  hesitating,  hat  in  hand. 

‘ May  I ask  you  a few  questions  ? ’ he  said,  addressing 
Eustasia. 

‘ Why,  certainly,’  she  replied. 

‘ While  you  were  in  the  state  of  trance  did  you  see  or 
hear  anything  that  took  place  in  this  room  ? ’ 

‘ Eustasia  shook  her  head. 

‘ Do  you  know  anything  whatever  of  my  private 
life  ? ’ 

^ I guess  not,  except  what  I’ve  read  in  the  papers.’ 

‘ Do  you  know  a lady  named  Craik,  who  is  one  of  the 
members  of  my  congregation  ? ’ 

The  answer  came  in  another  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
blank  look  expressing  entire  ignorance.  Either  Eustasia 
knew  nothing  whatever,  or  she  was  a most  accomplished 
actress.  Puzzled  and  amazed,  yet  still  suspecting  fraud  of 
some  kind,  Bradley  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A CATASTROPHE. 

• After  life’s  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps  well  * 

The  few  days  following  the  one  on  which  the  spiritualistic 
seance  was  held  were  passed  by  Bradley  in  a sort  of  dream. 
The  more  he  thought  of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  the 
more  puzzled  he  became.  At  times  he  seemed  half  inclined 
to  believe  in  supernatural  collaboration,  then  he  flouted 
his  belief  and  laughed  contemptuously  at  himself.  Of 
course  it  was  all  imposture,  and  he  had  been  a dupe. 

Then  he  thought  of  Eustasia,  and  the  interest  which 
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elie  had  at  first  aroused  in  him  rapidly  changed  to  indigna- 
tion and  contempt. 

Very  soon  these  people  ceased  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
at  all ; so  self-absorbed  was  he,  indeed,  in  his  own  trouble 
that  he  forgot  them  as  completely  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  After  all  they  were  but  shadows  which  had  flitted 
across  his  path  and  faded.  Had  he  been  left  to  himself  he 
would  assuredly  never  have  summoned  them  up  again. 

But  he  was  evidently  too  valuable  a convert  to  be  let 
go  in  that  way.  One  morning  he  received  the  following 
note,  written  on  delicate  paper  in  the  most  fairy-like  of 
fragile  hands : — 

‘ My  dear  Mr.  Bradley, — We  hold  a seance  to-morrow 
night  at  six,  and  hope  you’ll  come ; at  least,  I do  ! Salem 
don’t  particularly  want  you,  since  you  broke  the  con- 
ditions, and  he  regards  you  as  a disturbing  influence.  I 
know  better : the  spirits  like  you,  and  I feel  that  with  you 
I could  do  great  things ; so  I hope  you’ll  be  here. 

‘ Eustasia  Mapleleafe.’ 

Bradley  read  the  letter  through  twice,  then  he  gazed 
at  it  for  a time  in  trembling  hesitation.  Should  he  go  ? 
Why  not  ? Suppose  the  people  were  humbugs,  were  they 
worse  than  dozens  of  others  he  had  met  ? and  they  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  bringing  back  to  him  the  presence  of 
the  one  being  who  was  all  in  all  to  him.  His  hesitation 
lasted  only  for  a moment — the  repulsion  came.  He  threw 
the  letter  aside. 

A few  days  later  a much  more  significant  incident 
occurred.  As  Bradley  was  leaving  his  house  one  morning 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a veiled  woman  who  stood  before 
his  door.  He  was  about  to  pass : the  lady  laid  a retaining 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  raised  her  veil. 

It  was  Eustasia. 

‘ Guess  you’re  surprised  to  see  me,*  she  said,  noticing 
his  start ; ‘ suppose  I may  come  in,  though,  now  I’m 
here  ? * 

Bradley  pushed  open  the  door,  and  led  the  way  to  his 
study.  Eustasia  followed  him ; having  reached  the  room, 
she  sat  down  and  eyed  him  wistfully. 

‘ Did  you  get  my  letter  ? ’ she  asked. 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘ You  didn’t  answer  it  ? * 

‘No.’ 

‘ Why  not  ? ’ 

Bradley  hesitated. 

‘ Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  ? ’ he  said. 

‘ Why,  certainly — else  why  do  I ask  you  ? but  I see 
you  don’t  wish  to  tell  me.  Why  ? ’ 

‘ Because  I dislike  giving  unnecessary  pain.’ 

* Ah ! in  other  words  you  believe  me  to  be  a humbug, 
but  you  haven’t  the  cruelty  to  say  so.  Well,  that  don’t 
trouble  me.  Prove  me  to  be  one,  and  you  may  call  me 
one,  but  give  me  a fair  trial  first.’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean  ? ’ 

‘ Come  to  some  more  of  our  seances^  will  you  ? do  say 
you’ll  come ! ’ 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  almost  entreatingly  upon  lum.  He  stared  at  her  like 
one  fascinated,  then  shrank  before  her  glance. 

‘ Why  do  you  wish  me  to  come  ? ’ he  said.  ‘ You 
know  my  thoughts  and  feelings  on  this  subject.  You  and 
I are  cast  in  different  moulds ; we  must  go  different  ways.’ 

She  smiled  sadly. 

‘ The  spirits  will  it  otherwise,’  she  said  ; while  under 
her  breath  she  added,  ‘ and  so  do  I.’ 

But  he  was  in  no  mood  to  yield  that  day.  As  soon  as 
Eustasia  saw  this  she  rose  to  go.  When  her  thin  hand 
lay  in  his,  she  said  softly  : 

‘ Mr.  Bradley,  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble  come  to  us ; 
you  will  find  it  is  not  all  humbug  then  ! ’ 

Eustasia  returned  home  full  of  hope.  ‘ He  will  come,’ 
she  said  ; ‘yes,  he  will  assuredly  come.’  But  days  passed, 
and  he  neither  came  nor  sent ; at  last,  growing  impatient, 
she  called  again  at  his  house ; then  she  learned  that  he 
had  left  London. 

‘ He  has  fiown  from  me,’  she  thought ; ‘ he  feels  my 
influence,  and  fears  it.’ 

But  in  this  Eustasia  was  quite  wrong.  He  was  flying 
not  from  her  but  from  himself.  The  wretched  life  of 
self-reproach  and  misery  which  he  was  compelled  to  lead 
was  crushing  him  down  so  utterly  that  unless  he  made 
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Bome  effort  he  would  sink  and  sicken.  Die?  Well,  after 
all,  that  would  not  have  been  so  hard ; but  the  thought  of 
leaving  Alma  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  must 
live  for  the  sake  of  the  days  which  might  yet  be  in  store 
for  them  both. 

He  needed  change,  however,  and  he  sought  it  for  a few 
days  on  foreign  soil.  He  went  over  one  morning  to 
Boulogne,  took  rooms  in  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  and  became 
one  of  the  swarm  of  tourists  which  was  there  filling  the 
place. 

The  bathing  season  was  then  at  its  height,  and  people 
were  all  too  busy  to  notice  him  ; he  walked  about  like  one 
in  a dream,  watching  the  pleasure-seekers,  but  pondering 
for  ever  on  the  old  theme. 

After  all  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  left  England, 
he  thought — the  busy  garrulous  life  of  this  place  came  as  a 
relief  after  the  dreary  monotony  of  town.  In  the  evenings 
he  strolled  out  to  the  concerts  or  open-air  dances,  and 
observed  the  fisher-girls  with  their  lovers  moving  about  in 
the  gaslight ; while  in  the  mornings  he  strolled  about  the 
sand  watching  with  listless  amusement  the  bathers  who 
crowded  down  to  the  water’s  edge  like  bees  in  swarming 
time. 

One  morning,  feeling  more  sick  at  heart  than  usual,  he 
issued  from  the  hotel  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  strand. 
On  that  day  the  scene  was  unusually  animated.  Flocks  of 
fantastically-dressed  children  amused  themselves  by  making 
houses  in  the  sand,  while  their  bonnes  watched  over  them, 
and  their  mammas,  clad  in  equally  fantastic  costumes, 
besieged  the  bathing-machines.  Bradley  walked  for  a 
time  on  the  sands  watching  the  variegated  crowd.  It  was 
amusing  and  distracting,  and  he  was  about  to  look  around 
for  a quiet  spot  in  which  he  could  spend  an  hour  or  so, 
when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  an  apparition. 

A party  of  three  were  making  their  way  towards  the 
bathing-machines,  and  were  even  then  within  a few  yards 
of  him.  One  was  a child  dressed  in  a showy  costume  of 
serge,  with  long  curls  falling  upon  his  shoulders.  On  one 
side  of  him  was  a French  honne^  on  the  other  a lady  extrav- 
agantly attired  in  the  most  gorgeons  of  sea- side  costumes. 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  were  painted  a bright  red,  but  her 
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skin  was  white  as  alabaster.  She  was  laughing  heartily  at 
something  which  the  little  boy  had  said,  when  suddenly 
her  eyes  fell  upon  Bradley,  who  stood  now  within  two 
yards  of  her. 

It  was  his  wife  ! 

She  did  not  pause  nor  shrink,  but  she  ceased  laughing, 
and  a peculiar  look  of  thinly-veiled  contempt  passed  over 
her  face  as  she  walked  on. 

^ Maman^  said  the  child  in  French,  ‘ who  is  that  man, 
and  why  did  he  stare  so  at  you  ? ’ 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  laughed  again. 

‘ He  stared  because  he  had  nothing  better  to  look  at,  I 
suppose,  cheri ; but  come,  I shall  miss  my  bath ; you  had 
best  stay  here  with  Augustine,  and  make  sand-hills  till  I 
rejoin  you.  Au  revoir,  Bebe.’ 

She  left  the  child  with  the  nurse,  hastened  on  and 
entered  one  of  the  bathing-machines,  which  was  imme- 
diately drawn  down  into  the  sea. 

Bradley  still  stood  where  she  had  left  him,  and  his  eyes 
remained  hxed  upon  the  machine  which  held  the  woman 
whose  very  presence  poisoned  the  air  he  breathed.  All 
his  old  feelings  of  repulsion  returned  tenfold ; the  very 
sight  of  the  woman  seemed  to  degrade  and  drag  him  down. 

As  he  stood  there  the  door  of  the  machine  opened  and 
she  came  forth  again.  This  time  she  was  the  wonder  of  all. 
Her  shapely  limbs  were  partly  naked  and  her  body  was 
covered  with  a quaintly-cut  bathing-dress  of  red.  She 
called  out  some  instructions  to  her  nurse ; then  she  walked 
down  and  entered  the  sea. 

Bradley  turned  and  walked  away.  He  passed  up  the 
strand  and  sat  down  listlessly  on  one  of  the  seats  on  the 
terrace  facing  the  water.  He  took  out  Alma’s  last  letter 
and  read  it  through,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  increased 
tenfold. 

When  would  his  misery  end?  he  thought.  Why  did 
not  death  come  and  claim  his  own  and  leave  him  free  ? 
Wherever  he  went  his  existence  was  poisoned  by  this 
miserable  woman. 

‘ So  it  must  ever  be,’  he  said  bitterly.  ‘ I must  leave 
this  place,  for  the  very  sight  of  her  almost  drives  me  mad.’ 

He  rose  and  was  about  to  move  away,  when  he  became 
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conscious,  for  the  first  time,  that  something  unusual  was 
taking  place.  He  heard  sounds  of  crying  and  moaning, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  be  rushing  excitedly  towards  the 
sand.  What  it  was  all  about  Bradley  could  not  understand, 
for  he  could  see  nothing.  He  stood  and  watched.  Every 
moment  the  cries  grew  louder  and  the  crowd  upon  the 
sands  increased.  He  seized  upon  a passing  Frenchman,  and 
asked  what  the  commotion  meant. 

‘ Ras  de  maree^  monsieur  ! ’ rapidly  explained  the  man 
as  he  rushed  onward. 

Thoroughly  mystified  now,  Bradley  resolved  to  discover 
by  personal  inspection  what  it  all  meant.  Leaving  the 
terrace  he  leapt  upon  the  shore  and  gained  the  waiting 
crowd  upon  the  sand.  To  get  an  explanation  from  anyone 
here  seemed  to  be  impossible,  for  every  individual  member 
of  the  crowd  seemed  to  have  gone  crazy.  The  women 
threw  up  their  hands  and  moaned,  the  children  screamed, 
while  the  men  rushed  half  wildly  about  the  sands. 

Bradley  touched  the  arm  of  a passing  Englishman. 

‘ What  is  all  this  panic  about?  * he  said. 

‘ The  ras  de  maree  ! ’ 

‘ Yes,  but  what  is  the  ras  de  maree  ? ’ 

‘ Don’t  you  know  ? It  is  a sudden  rising  of  the  tide  ; it 
comes  only  once  in  three  years.  It  has  surprised  the 
bathers,  many  of  whom  are  drowning.  See,  several 
machines  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  others  are  floating 
like  driftwood  1 Yonder  are  two  boats  out  picking  up  the 
people,  but  if  the  waves  continue  to  rise  like  this,  they 
will  never  save  them  all.  One  woman  from  ..that  boat  has 
fainted — no,  good  heavens,  she  is  dead  ! ’ 

The  scene  now  became  one  of  intense  excitement.  The 
water,  rising  higher  and  higher,  was  breaking  now  into 
waves  of  foam.  Most  of  the  machines  were  dashed  about 
like  corks  upon  the  ocean,  their  frightened  occupants  giving 
forth  the  most  fearful  shrieks  and  cries.  Suddenly  there 
was  a cry  for  the  lifeboat ; immediately  after  it  dashed 
down  the  sand,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  was  launched  out 
upon  the  sea,  while  Bradley  and  others  occupied  themselves 
in  attending  to  those  who  were  laid  fainting  upon  the  shore. 

But  the  boats,  rapidly  as  they  went  to  work,  proved 
insufficient  to  save  the  mass  of  frightened  humanity  still 
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struggling  with  the  waves.  The  screams  and  cries  became 
heartrending  as  one  after  another  sank  to  rivse  no  more. 
Suddenly  there  was  another  rush. 

‘Leave  the  w^omen  to  attend  to  the  rescued,’  cried 
several  voices.  ‘ Let  the  men  swim  out  to  the  rescue  of 
those  who  are  exhausted  in  the  sea.’ 

There  was  a rush  to  the  water.  Among  the  first  was 
Bradley,  who,  throwing  off  his  coat,  plunged  boldly  into 
the  water.  Many  of  those  who  followed  him  were  soon 
overcome  by  the  force  of  the  weaves  and  driven  back  to 
shore,  but  Bradley  was  a powerful  swimmer  and  Avent  on. 

He  made  straight  for  a figure  which,  seemingly  over- 
looked by  everyone  else,  was  drifting  rapidly  out  to  sea. 
On  coming  nearer,  he  saAV  by  the  long  black  hair,  which 
floated  around  her  on  the  water,  that  the  figure  Avas  that 
of  a woman.  Hoav  she  supported  herself  Bradley  could 
not  see.  She  was  neither  swimming  nor  floating.  Her 
back  was  toAvards  him,  and  she  might  have  fainted,  for  she 
made  no  sound. 

On  coming  nearer  he  saAv  that  she  was  supporting  her- 
self by  means  of  a plank,  part  of  the  debris  Avhich  had 
drifted  from  the  broken  machines.  By  this  time  he  was 
quite  near  to  her; — she  turned  her  face  towards  him,  and 
he  almost  cried  out  in  pain. 

He  recognised  his  wife  ! 

Yes,  there  she  Avas,  helpless  and  almost  fainting — her 
eyes  Avere  heavy,  her  lips  blue  ; and  he  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing straight  into  the  face  of  death.  Bradley  paused,  and 
the  two  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes.  He  saw  that  her 
strength  was  going,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  put  out  a 
hand  to  save  her.  He  thought  of  the  past,  of  the  curse 
this  woman  had  been  to  him ; and  he  knew  that  by  merely 
doing  nothing  she  Avould  be  taken  from  him. 

Should  he  let  her  die  ? Why  not  ? If  he  had  not 
sAvum  out  she  most  assuredly  would  have  sunk  and  been 
heard  of  no  more.  Again  he  looked  at  her  and  she  looked 
at  him:  her  eyes  Avere  almost  closed  now:  having  once 
looked  into  his  face  she  seemed  to  have  resigned  all  hopes 
of  rescue. 

No,  he  could  not  save  her — the  temptation  was  too 
great.  He  turned  and  swam  in  the  direction  of  another 
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figure  which  was  floating  helplessly  upon  the  waves.  He 
had  only  taken  three  strokes  when  a violent  revulsion  of 
feeling  came ; with  a terrible  cry  he  turned  again  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  the  fainting  and  drowning  woman 
But  she  was  not  there — the  plank  was  floating  upon  the 
water — that  was  all. 

Bradley  dived,  and  reappeared  holding  the  woman  in 
his  arms.  Then  he  struck  out  with  her  to  the  shore. 

It  was  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  there,  for  she 
lay  like  lead  in  his  hold.  Having  reached  the  shore,  he 
carried  her  up  the  beach,  and  placed  her  upon  the  sand. 

Then  he  looked  to  see  if  she  was  conscious. 

Yes,  she  still  breathed; — he  gave  her  some  brandy,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  restore  her  to  life.  After  a while 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  into  Bradley’s  face. 

‘ Ah,  it  is  you  ! ’ she  murmured  faintly,  then,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  she  sank  back,  dead  ! 

Still  dripping  from  his  encounter  with  the  sea,  his  face  as 
white  as  the  dead  face  before  him,  Bradley  stood  like  one 
turned  to  stone.  Suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  a heart- 
rending shriek.  The  little  boy  whom  he  had  seen  with 
the  dead  woman  broke  from  the  hands  of  his  nurse,  and 
sobbing  violently  threw  himself  upon  the  dead  body. 

‘ Maraan!  maman  ! ’ he  moaned. 

The  helpless  cries  of  the  child  forced  upon  Bradley  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action.  Having  learned  from  the 
nurse  the  address  of  the  house  where  ‘ Mrs.  Montmorency  ’ 
was  staying,  he  had  the  body  put  upon  a stretcher  and 
conveyed  there.  He  himself  walked  beside  it,  and  the 
child  followed,  screaming  and  crying,  in  his  nurse’s  arms. 

Having  reached  the  house,  the  body  was  taken  into  a 
room  to  be  properly  dressed,  while  Bradley  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  to  console  the  child ! Alter  a while  he 
was  told  that  all  was  done,  and  he  went  into  the  chamber 
of  death. ' 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  LAST  LOOK. 

Dead  woman,  shrouded  white  as  snow 

While  Death  the  shade  broods  darkly  nighf 

Place  thy  cold  hand  in  mine,  and  so — 

‘ Good-bye ! * 

No  prayer  or  blessing  born  of  breath 
Came  from  thy  lips  as  thou  didst  die  ; 

I loath’d  thee  living,  but  in  death — 

‘ Good-bye ! ’ 

So  close  together  after  all, 

After  long  strife,  stand  thou  and  I, 

I bless  thee  while  I faintly  call — 

‘ Good-bye ! * 

Good-bye  the  past  and  all  its  pain, 

Kissing  thy  poor  dead  hand,  I cry— 

Again,  again,  and  yet  again — 

‘ Good-bye ! ’ — The  Exile : a Poem. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  analyse  accurately  the 
emotions  which  filled  the  bosom  of  Ambrose  Bradley,  as 
he  stood  and  looked  upon  the  dead  face  of  the  woman  who, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Church,  had  justly  claimed  to  be  his  wife.  He  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  knowledge  of  her  death 
brought  relief  to  him  and  even  joy ; but  mingled  with  that 
relief  were  other  feelings  less  reassuring — pity,  remorse 
even,  and  a strange  sense  of  humiliation.  He  had  never 
really  loved  the  woman,  and  her  conduct,  previous  to  their 
long  separation,  had  been  such  as  to  kill  all  sympathy  in 
the  heart  of  a less  sensitive  man,  while  what  might  be 
termed  her  unexpected  resurrection  had  roused  in  him  a 
bitterness  and  a loathing  beyond  expression.  Yet  now  that 
the  last  word  was  said,  the  last  atonement  made,  now  that 
he  beheld  the  eyes  that  would  never  open  again,  and  the 
lips  that  would  never  again  utter  speech  or  sound,  his  soul 
was  stirred  to  infinite  compassion. 

After  all,  he  thought,  the  blame  had  not  been  hers  that 
they  had  been  so  ill-suited  to  each  other,  and  afterwards, 
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when  they  met  in  after  years,  she  had  not  wilfully  sought 
to  destroy  his  peace.  It  had  all  been  a cruel  fatality,  from 
the  first : another  proof  of  the  pitiless  laws  which  govern 
human  nature,  and  make  men  and  women  suffer  as  sorely 
for  errors  of  ignorance  and  inexperience  as  for  crimes  of 
knowledge. 

He  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  taking  her  cold  hand 
kissed  it  solemnly.  Peace  was  between  them,  he  thought, 
then  and  for  ever.  She  too,  with  all  her  faults  and  all  her 
follies,  had  been  a fellow-pilgrim  by  his  side  towards  the 
great  bourne  whence  no  pilgrim  returns,  and  she  had 
reached  it  first.  He  remembered  now,  not  the  woman  who 
had  flaunted  her  shamelessness  before  his  eyes,  but  the 
pretty  girl,  almost  a child,  w^hom  he  had  first  known  and 
fancied  that  he  loved.  In  the  intensity  of  his  compassion 
and  self-reproach  he  even  exaggerated  the  tenderness  he 
had  once  felt  for  her;  the  ignoble  episode  of  their  first 
intercourse  catching  a sad  brightness  reflected  from  the 
heavens  of  death.  And  in  this  mood,  penitent  and  pitying, 
he  prayed  that  God  might  forgive  them  both. 

When  he  descended  from  the  room,  his  eyes  were  red 
with  tears.  He  found  the  little  boy  sobbing  wildly  in  the 
room  below,  attended  by  the  kindly  Frenchwoman  who 
kept  the  house.  He  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  found  it 
impossible,  his  grief  being  most  painful  to  witness,  and 
violent  in  the  extreme. 

‘ Ah,  monsieur,  it  is  indeed  a calamity  ! * cried  the 
woman.  ‘ Madame  was  so  good  a mother,  devoted  to  her 
ehild.  But  God  is  good — the  little  one  has  a father  still ! ’ 

Bradley  understood  the  meaning  of  her  words,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  undeceive  her.  His  heart  was  welling  over 
with  tenderness  towards  the  pretty  orphan,  and  he  was 
thinking  too  of  his  own  harsh  judgments  on  the  dead, 
who,  it  was  clear,  had  possessed  many  redeeming  virtues, 
not  the  least  of  them  being  her  attachment  to  her  boy. 

‘ You  are  right,  madame,'  he  replied,  sadly,  ‘ and  the 
little  one  shall  not  lack  fatherly  love  and  care.  Will  you 
come  with  me  for  a few  moments  ? I wish  to  speak  to 
you  alone.’ 

He  placed  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  child’s  head,  and 
again  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  he  shrank  away  with  petu- 
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lant  screams  and  cries.  Walking  to  the  front  entrance  he 
waited  till  he  was  joined  there  by  the  landlady,  and  they 
stood  talking  in  the  open  air. 

‘ How  long  had  she  been  here,  madame  ? ’ he  asked. 

‘For  a month,  monsieur,’  was  the  reply.  ‘She  came 
late  in  the  season  for  the  baths,  with  her  bonne  and  the 
little  boy,  and  took  my  rooms.  Pardon,  but  I did  not 
know  madame  had  a husband  living,  and  so  near.’ 

‘ We  have  been  separated  for  many  years.  I came  to 
Boulogne  yesterday  quite  by  accident,  not  dreaming  the 
lady  was  here.  Can  you  tell  me  if  she  has  friends  in 
Boulogne  ? ’ 

‘ I do  not  think  so,  monsieur.  She  lived  quite  alone, 
seeing  no  one,  and  her  only  thought  and  care  was  for  the 
little  boy.  She  was  a proud  lady,  -^'ery  rich  and  proud ; 
nothing  was  too  good  for  her,  or  for  the  child ; she  lived, 
as  the  saying  is,  en  princesse.  But  no,  she  had  no  friends  ! 
Doubtless,  being  an  English  lady,  though  she  spoke  and 
looked  like  a compatriote,  all  her  friends  were  in  her  own 
land.’ 

‘ Just  so,’  returned  Bradley,  turning  his  head  away  to 
hide  his  tears ; for  he  thought  to  himself,  ‘ Poor  Mary  ! 
After  all,  she  was  desolate  like  myself!  How  pitiful  that 
I,  of  all  men,  should  close  her  eyes  and  follow  her  to  her 
last  repose  ! ’ 

‘ Pardon,  monsieur,’  said  the  woman,  ‘ but  madame, 
perhaps,  was  not  of  our  Church  ? She  was,  no  doubt, 
Protestant  ? ’ 

It  was  a simple  question,  but,  sim])le  as  it  was,  Bradley 
was  startled  by  it.  He  knew  about  as  much  of  his  dead 
wife’s  professed  belief  as  of  the  source  whence  she  had 
drawn  her  subsistence.  But  he  replied  : 

‘ Yes,  certainly.  Protestant,  of  course.’ 

‘ Then  monsieur  will  speak  to  the  English  clergyman, 
who  dwells  there  on  the  hill  ’ (here, she  pointed  townward), 
‘ close  to  the  English  church.  He  is  a good  man,  Monsieur 
Robertson,  and  monsieur  will  find ’ 

‘I  will  speak  to  him,’  interrupted  Bradley.  ‘But  I 
myself  am  an  English  clergyman,  and  shall  doubtless 
perform  the  last  offices,  when  the  time  comes.’ 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment,  for 
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his  presence  was  the  reverse  of  clerical,  and  his  struggle  in 
and  with  the  sea  had  left  his  attire  in  most  admired  dis- 
order ; but  she  remembered  the  eccentricities  of  the  nation 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  her  wonder  abated.  After 
giving  the  woman  a few  more  general  instructions,  Bradley 
walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  his  hotel. 

More  than  once  already  his  thoughts  had  turned  towards 
Alma,  but  he  had  checked  such  thoughts  and  crushed  them 
down  in  the  presence  of  death ; left  to  himself,  however, 
he  could  not  conquer  them,  nor  restrain  a certain  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  his  newly-found  freedom.  He  would 
write  to  Alma,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  once,  and  tell  her  of 
all  that  had  happened.  And  then?  It  was  too  late, 
perhaps,  to  make  full  amends,  to  expect  full  forgiveness ; 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  give  to  her  in  the  sight  of  the  world 
the  name  he  had  once  given  to  her  secretly  and  in  vain. 

But  the  man’s  troubled  spirit,  sensitive  to  a degree, 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  building  up  any  new  happiness  on 
the  grave  of  the  poor  woman  whose  corpse  he  had  just 
quitted.  Although  he  was  now  a free  man  legally,  he  still 
felt  morally  bound  and  fettered.  Ail  his  wish  and  prayer 
was  to  atone  for  the  evil  he  had  brought  on  the  one  being 
he  reverenced  and  loved.  He  did  not  dare,  at  least  as  yet, 
to  think  of  uniting  his  unworthy  life  with  a life  so  infinitely 
more  beautiful  and  pure. 

Yes,  he  would  write  to  her.  The  question  was,  where 
his  letter  would  find  her,  and  how  soon? 

When  he  had  last  heard  from  her  she  was  at  Milan, 
but  that  was  several  weeks  ago  ; and  since  then,  though  he 
had  written  twice,  there  had  been  no  response.  She  was 
possibly  travelling  farther  southward  ; in  all  possibility,  to 
Borne. 

The  next  few  days  passed  drearily  enough.  An 
examination  of  some  letters  recently  received  by  the  de- 
ceased discovered  two  facts — first,  that  she  had  a sister, 
living  in  Oxford,  with  whom  she  corresj)onded ; and, 
second,  that  her  means  of  subsistence  came  quarterly  from 
a firm  of  solicitors  in  Bedford  Bow,  London.  Next  day 
the  sister  arrived  by  steamboat,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, a small  tradesman.  Bradley  interviewed  the  pair, 
and  found  them  decent  people,  well  acquainted  with  their 
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relative’s  real  position.  The  same  day  he  received  a com- 
munication from  the  solicitors,  notifying  that  the  annuity 
enjoyed  by  ‘ Mrs.  Montmorency’  lapsed  with  her  decease, 
but  that  a large  sum  of  money  had  been  settled  by  the 
late  Lord  Ombermere  upon  the  child,  the  interest  of  the 
sum  to  be  used  for  his  maintenance  and  education,  and  the 
gross  amount  with  additions  and  under  certain  reservations, 
to  be  at  his  disposal  on  attaining  his  majority. 

On  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson, 
the  minister  of  the  English  Church,  Bradley  soon  found 
that  his  reputation  had  preceded  him. 

‘ Do  I address  the  famous  Mr.  Bradley,  who  some  time 
ago  seceded  from  the  English  Church?’  asked  the  minister, 
a pale,  elderly,  clean-shaven  man,  bearing  no  little  resem- 
blance to  a Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Bradley  nodded,  and  at  once  saw  the  not  too  cordial 
manner  of  the  other  sink  to  freezing-point. 

‘ The  unfortunate  lady  was  your  wife  ? ’ 

‘ Yes  ; but  we  had  been  separated  for  many  years.’ 

‘ Ah,  indeed ! ’ sighed  the  clergyman  with  a long- 
drawn  sigh,  a furtive  glance  of  repulsion,  and  an  inward 
exclamation  of  ‘No  wonder  ! ’ 

‘ Although  we  lived  apart,  and  although,  to  be  frank, 
there  was  great  misunderstanding  between  us,  all  that  is  over 
for  ever,  you  understand.  It  is  in  a spirit  of  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  compassion  that  I wish  to  conduct  the 
funeral  service — to  which  I presume  there  is  no  objection.’ 

Mr.  Robertson  started  in  amazement,  as  if  a bomb  had 
exploded  under  his  feet. 

‘ To  conduct  the  funeral  service  I But  you  have 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  England.’ 

‘ In  a sense,  yes ; but  I have  never  done  so  formally. 
I am  still  an  English  clergyman.’ 

‘ I could  never  consent  to  such  a thing,’  cried  the  other, 
indignantly.  ‘ I should  look  upon  it  as  profanity.  Your 
published  opinions  are  known  to  me,  sir;  they  have 
shocked  me  inexpressibly ; and  not  only  in  my  opinion, 
but  in  that  of  my  spiritual  superiors,  they  are  utterly  un- 
worthy of  one  calling  himself  a Christian.’ 

‘ Then  you  refuse  me  permission  to  officiate  ? ’ 

Most  emphatically.  More  than  that,  I shall  require 
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Borne  assurance  that  the  lady  did  not  share  your  heresies, 
before  I will  suffer  the  interment  to  take  place  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  my  church.’ 

‘ Is  not  my  assurance  sufficient  ? ’ 

‘ No,  sir,  it  is  not ! ’ exclaimed  the  clergyman  with 
scornful  dignity.  ‘ I do  not  wish  to  say  anything  offen- 
sive, but  speaking  as  a Christian,  and  a pastor  of  the 
English  Church,  I can  attach  no  weight  whatever  to  the 
assurances  of  one  who  is,  in  the  public  estimation,  nothing 
better  than  an  avowed  infidel.  Good  morning  ! ’ 

So  saying,  with  a last  withering  look,  the  clergyman 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

Seeing  that  remonstrance  was  useless,  and  might  even 
cause  public  scandal,  Bradley  forthwith  abandoned  his 
design ; but,  at  his  suggestion,  his  wife’s  sister  saw  the 
incumbent,  and  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  Mrs. 
Montmorency  had  died  in  the  true  faith.  The  result  of 
Mr.  Robertson’s  pious  indignation  was  soon  apparent. 
The  sister  and  her  husband,  who  had  hitherto  treated 
Bradley  with  marked  respect,  now  regarded  him  with  sullen 
dislike  and  suspicion.  They  could  not  prevent  him,  how- 
ever, from  following  as  chief  mourner,  when  the  day  of 
the  funeral  came. 

That  funeral  was  a dismal  enough  experience  for 
Ambrose  Bradley.  Never  before  had  he  felt  so  keenly  the 
vanity  of  his  own  creed  and  the  isolation  of  his  own 
opinions,  as  when  he  stood  by  the  graveside  and  listened 
to  the  last  solemn  words  of  the  English  burial  service. 
He  seemed  like  a black  shadow  in  the  sacred  place.  The 
words  of  promise  and  resurrection  had  little  meaning  for 
one  who  had  come  to  regard  the  promise  as  only  beautiful 
‘poetry,’  and  the  resurrection  as  only  a poet’s  dream. 
And  though  the  sense  of  his  own  sin  lay  on  his  heart  like 
lead,  he  saw  no  benign  Presence  blessing  the  miserable 
woman  who  had  departed,  upraising  her  on  wings  of  glad- 
ness. All  he  perceived  was  Death’s  infinite  desolation, 
and  the  blackness  of  that  open  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  SIREN. 

Weave  a circle  round  him  thrice.  • • 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. — Kuola  Khan, 

Bradley’s  first  impulse,  on  quitting  Boulogne,  was  to 
hasten  at  once  on  to  Italy,  seek  out  Alma,  and  tell  her  all 
that  had  occurred ; but  that  impulse  was  no  sooner  felt 
than  it  was  conquered.  The  man  had  a quickening  con- 
science left,  and  he  could  not  have  stood  just  then  before 
the  woman  he  loved  without  the  bitterest  pain  and  humilia- 
tion. No ; he  would  write  to  her.  He  would  break  the 
news  gently  by  letter,  not  by  word  of  mouth  ; and  after- 
wards, perhaps,  when  his  sense  of  spiritual  agony  had 
somewhat  worn  away,  he  would  go  to  her,  and  throw 
himself  upon  her  tender  mercy.  So  instead  of  flying  on 
to  Italy,  he  returned  by  the  mail  to  London,  and  thence 
wrote  at  length  to  Alma,  giving  her  full  details  of  his  wife’s 
death. 

By  this  time  the  man  was  so  broken  in  spirit,  and  so 
changed  in  body,  that  even  his  worst  enemies  might  have 
pitied  him.  The  trouble  of  the  last  few  months  had  stript 
him  of  all  his  intellectual  pride,  and  left  him  supremely 
sad. 

But  now,  as  ever,  the  mind  of  the  man,  though  its 
light  was  clouded,  turned  in  the  direction  of  celestial  or 
supermundane  things.  Readers  who  are  differently  con^ 
stituted,  and  who  regard  such  speculations  as  trivial  or 
irrelevant,  will,  doubtless,  have  some  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending an  individual  who,  through  all  vicissitudes  of 
moral  experience,  invariably  returned  to  the  one  set  pur- 
pose of  spiritual  inquiry.  To  him  one  thing  was  para- 
mount, even  over  all  his  own  sorrows — the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  human  life  and  immortality.  This  was 
his  haunting  idea,  his  monomania,  so  to  speak.  Just  as  a 
physiologist  would  examine  his  own  blood  under  the 
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microscope,  just  as  a scientific  inquirer  would  sacrifice  liis 
own  life  and  happiness  for  the  verification  of  a theory,  so 
would  Bradley  ask  himself,  even  when  on  the  rack  of 
moral  torment,  How  far  does  this  suffering  help  me  to  a 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  life? 

True,  for  a time  he  had  been  indifferent,  even  callous, 
drifting,  on  the  vague  current  of  agnosticism,  he  knew  not 
whither  ; but  that  did  not  last  for  long.  The  very  consti- 
tution of  Bradley  saved  him  from  that  indifferentness  which 
is  the  chronic  disease  of  so  many  modern  men. 

Infinitely  tender  of  heart,  he  had  been  moved  to  the 
depths  by  his  recent  experience.  He  had  felt,  as  all  of  us 
at  some  time  feel,  the  sanctifying  and  purifying  power  of 
death.  A mean  man  would  liave  exulted  in  the  new  free- 
dom death  had  brought.  Bradley,  on  the  other  hand, 
stood  stupefied  and  aghast  at  his  own  liberation.  On  a 
point  of  conscience  he  could  have  fought  with,  and  perhaps 
conquered,  all  the  prejudices  of  society,  but  when  his  very 
conscience  turned  against  him  he  was  paralysed  with  doubt, 
wonder,  and  despair. 

He  returned  to  London,  and  there  awaited  Alma’s 
answer.  One  day,  urged  by  a sudden  impulse,  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  mysterious  house  in  Bayswater,  and 
found  Eustasia  Mapleleafe  sitting  alone.  Never  had  the 
little  lady  looked  so  strange  and  spirituelle.  Her  elfin-like 
face  looked  pale  and  worn,  and  her  great  wistful  eyes  were 
surrounded  with  dark,  melancholy  rings.  But  she  looked 
up  as  he  entered  with  her  old  smile. 

‘ I knew  you  would  come,’  she  cried.  ‘ I was  thinking 
of  you,  and  I felt  the  celestial  agencies  were  going  to  bring 
us  together.  And  I’m  real  glad  to  see  you  before  we  go 
away.’ 

‘ You  are  leaving  London  ? ’ asked  Bradley,  as  he  seated 
himself  close  to  her. 

‘ Yes.  Salem  talks  of  going  back  home  before  winter 
sets  in  and  the  fogs  begin.  I -don’t  seem  able  to  breathe 
right  in  this  air.  If  I stopped  here  long  1 think  I should 
die.’ 

As  she  spoke  she  passed  her  thin  transparent  hand 
across  her  forehead  with  a curious  gesture  of  pain.  As 
Bradley  looked  at  her  steadfastly  she  averted  his  gaze,  and 
a faint  hectic  flush  came  into  her  cheeks. 
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^ Guess  you  think  it  don’t  matter  much,’  she  continued, 
with  the  sharp,  nervous  laugh  peculiar  to  her,  ^ whether  I 
live  or  die.  Well,  Mr.  Bradley,  I suppose  you’re  right, 
and  I’m  sure  I don’t  care  much  how  soon  I go.’ 

‘ You  are  very  young  to  talk  like  that,’  said  Bradley, 
gently.  ‘ But  perhaps  I misunderstand  you,  and  you  mean 
that  you  would  gladly  exchange  this  life  for  freer  activity 
and  larger  happiness  in  another.’ 

Eustasia  laughed  again,  but  this  time  she  looked  full 
into  her  questioner’s  eyes. 

‘ I don’t  know  about  that,’  she  replied.  ^ What  I mean 
is  that  I am  downright  tired,  and  should  just  like  a good 
long  spell  of  sleep.’ 

‘ But  surely,  if  your  belief  is  true,  you  look  for  some- 
thing more  than  that  ? ’ 

‘ I don’t  think  I do.  You  mean  I want  to  join  the 
spirits  and  go  wandering  about  from  one  planet  to  another, 
or  coming  down  to  earth  and  making  people  uncomfortable. 
That  seems  a stupid  sort  of  life,  doesn’t  it  ? — about  as  stupid 
as  this  one.  I’d  rather  tuck  my  head  under  my  wing,  like 
a little  bird,  and  go  to  sleep  for  ever.’ 

Bradley  opened  his  eyes,  amazed  and  a little  discon- 
certed by  the  lady’s  candour.  Before  he  could  make  any 
reply,  she  continued,  in  a low  voice  : 

‘ You  see,  I’ve  got  no  one  in  the  world  to  care  for  me, 
except  Salem,  my  brother.  He’s  good  to  me,  he  is,  but 
that  doesn’t  make  up  for  everything.  I don’t  feel  like  a 
girl,  but  like  an  old  woman.  I’d  rather  be  one  of  those 
foolish  creatures  you  meet  everywhere,  who  think  of 
nothing  but  millinery  and  flirtation,  than  what  I am. 
That’s  all  the  good  the  spirits  have  done  me,  to  spoil  my 
good  looks  and  make  me  old  before  my  time.  I hate  them 
sometimes.  I hate  myself  for  listening  to  them,  and  I say 
what  I said  before — that  if  I’m  to  live  on  as  they  do,  and  go 
on  in  the  same  curious  way.  I’d  sooner  die  ! ’ 

‘ I wish  you  would  be  quite  honest  with  me,’  said 
Bradley,  after  a brief  pause.  ‘ I see  you  are  ill,  and  I am 
sure  you  are  unhappy.  Suppose  much  of  your  illness  and 
all  your  unhappiness  came  from  your  acquiescence  in  a 
scheme  of  folly  and  self-deception  ? You  already  know  my 
opinion  on  these  matters  to  which  you  allude.  If  I may 
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ppeak  quite  frankly,  I have  always  suspected  you  and 
your  brother — but  your  brothei*  more  than  you — of  a con- 
spiracy to  deceive  the  public,  and  if  I were  not  otherwise 
interested  in  you,  if  I did  not  feel  for  you  the  utmost 
sympathy  and  compassion,  I should  pass  the  matter  by 
without  a word.  As  it  is,  I would  give  a great  deal  if  I 
could  penetrate  into  the  true  motives  of  your  conduct  and 
ascertain  how  far  you  are  self-deluded.’ 

‘It’s  no  use,’  answered  Eustasia,  shaking  her  head 
sadly.  ‘ I can’t  explain  it  all  even  to  myself ; impossible 
to  explain  to  you.’ 

‘ But  do  you  seriously  and  verily  believe  in  the  truth 
of  these  so-called  spiritual  manifestations?  ’ 

‘ Guess  I do,’  returned  the  lady,  with  a decided  nod. 

‘ You  believe  in  them,  even  while  you  admit  their 
stupidity,  their  absurdity  ? ’ 

‘ If  you  ask  me,  I think  life  is  a foolish  business  alto- 
gether. That’s  why  I’d  like  to  be  done  with  it.’ 

‘ But  surely  if  spiritualism  were  an  accepted  fact,  it 
would  offer  a solution  of  all  the  mysterious  phenomena  of 
liuman  existence  ? It  would  demonstrate,  at  all  events, 
that  our  experience  does  not  cease  with  the  body,  which 
limits  its  area  so  much.’ 

Eustasia  sighed  wearily,  and  folding  her  thin  hands  on 
her  knee  looked  wearily  at  the  fire,  which  flickered  faintly 
in  the  grate.  With  all  her  candour  of  speech,  she  still 
presented  to  her  interlocutor  an  expression  of  mysterious 
evasiveness.  Nor  was  there  any  depth  in  her  complaining 
sorrow.  It  seemed  rather  petulant  and  shallow  than  really 
solemn  and  profound. 

‘ I wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  about  it,’  she  said.  ‘ Talk 
to  me  about  yourself,  Mr.  Bradley.  You’ve  been  in 
trouble,  I know  3 they  told  me.  I’ve  liked  you  ever  since 
I first  saw  you,  and  I wish  I could  give  you  some  help.’ 

Had  Bradley  been  a different  kind  of  man,  he  would 
scarcely  have  misunderstood  the  look  she  gave  him  then, 
full  as  it  was  of  passionate  admiration  which  she  took  no 
care  to  veil.  Bending  towards  him,  and  looking  into  his 
eyes,  she  placed  her  hand  on  his ; and  the  warm  touch  of 
the  tremulous  fingers  went  through  him  with  a curious 
thrill.  Nor  did  she  withdraw  the  hand  as  she  continued  ; 
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^ I’ve  only  seen  one  man  in  the  world  like  you.  He’s 
dead,  he  is.  But  you’re  his  image.  I told  Salem  so  the 
day  I first  saw  you.  Some  folks  say  that  souls  pass  from 
one  body  into  another,  and  I almost  believe  it  when  I 
think  of  him  and  look  at  you.^ 

As  she  spoke,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a higher  flush 
on  her  cheek,  there  was  a footstep  in  the  room,  and  looking 
up  she  saw  her  brother,  who  had  entered  unperceived. 
His  appearance  was  fortunate,  as  it  perhaps  saved  her  from 
some  further  indiscretions.  Bradley,  who  had  been  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thoughts  awakened  by  her  first  question  to 
notice  the  peculiarity  of  her  manner,  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  new-comer. 

‘ Glad  to  see  you  again,*  said  the  Professor,  ‘ I 
suppose  Eustasia  has  told  you  that  we’re  going  back  to  the 
States?  I calculate  we  haven’t  done  much  good  by  sailing 
over.  The  people  of  England  are  a whole  age  behind  the 
Americans,  and  won’t  be  ripe  for  our  teaching  till  many  a 
year  has  passed.’ 

‘ When  do  you  leave  London  ? ’ 

‘ In  eight  days.  We’re  going  to  take  passage  in  the 
Maria^  which  sails  to-morrow  week.’ 

‘ Then  you  will  give  no  more  seances  ? I am  sorry,  for 
I should  have  liked  to  come  again.’ 

Eustasia  started,  and  looked  eagerly  at  her  brother. 

‘ Will  you  come  to-night  ? ’ she  asked  suddenly. 

‘ To-night ! ’ echoed  Bradley.  ‘ Is  a seance  to  be 
held?’ 

‘ No,  no,’  interrupted  Mapleleafe. 

‘ But  yes,’  added  Eustasia.  ‘ We  shall  be  alone,  but 
that  will  be  all  the  better.  I should  not  like  to  leave 
England  without  convincing  Mr.  Bradley  that  there  is 
something  in  your  solar  biology  after  all.’ 

‘ You’ll  waste  your  time,  Eustasia,’  remarked  the 
Professor  drily.  ‘ You  know  what  the  poet  says  ? 

A man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

And  I guess  you’ll  never  convert  Mr.  Bradley.* 

‘ I’ll  try,  at  any  rate,’  returned  Eustasia,  smiling ; then 
turning  to  the  clergyman  with  an  eager  wistful  look,  she 
added,  ‘ You’ll  come,  won’t  you  ? To-night  at  seven.’ 
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Bradley  promised,  and  immediately  afterwards  took 
Lis  leave.  He  had  not  exaggerated  in  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  departure  of  the  curious  pair;  for  since  his 
strange  experience  at  Boulogne  he  was  intellectually  un- 
strung, and  eager  to  receive  spiritual  impressions,  even 
from  a quarter  which  he  distrusted.  He  unconsciously 
felt,  too,  the  indescribable  fascination  which  Eustasia,  more 
than  most  women,  knew  how  to  exert  on  highly-organised 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Left  alone,  the  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other 
for  some  moments  in  silence ; then  the  Professor  exclaimed 
half  angrily : 

‘ You’ll  kill  yourself,  Eustasia,  that’s  what  yoxCll  do ! 
I’ve  foreseen  it  all  along,  just  as  I foresaw  it  when  you  first 
met  Ulysses  S.  Stedman.  You’re  clean  gone  on  this  man, 
and  if  I wasn’t  ready  to  protect  you.  Lord  knows  you’d 
make  a fool  of  yourself  again.’ 

Eustasia  looked  up  in  his  face  and  laughed.  It  was 
curious  to  note  her  change  of  look  and  manner  ; her  face 
was  still  pale  and  elfin-like,  but  her  eyes  were  full  of 
malicious  light. 

‘ Never  mind,  Salem,’  she  replied.  ‘ You  just  leave 
Mr.  Bradley  to  me.’ 

* He’s  not  worth  spooning  over,’  said  Mapleleafe  indig- 
nantly ; ‘ and,  let  me  tell  you,  Eustasia,  you’re  not  strong 
enough  to  go  on  like  this.  Think  of  your  state  of  health  ! 
Doctor  Quin  says  you’ll  break  up  if  you  don’t  take  care  ! ’ 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  her  in  consternation.  She 
was  lying  back  in  the  sofa  with  her  thin  arms  joined 
behind  her  head,  and  crooning  to  herself,  as  was  her 
frequent  habit.  This  time  the  words  and  tune  were  from 
a familiar  play,  which  she  had  seen  represented  at  San 
Francisco. 

Black  spirits  and  white, 

Blue  spirits  and  grey, 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may ! 

‘ I do  believe  you’re  downright  wad ! ’ exclaimed  the 
little  Professor.  ‘ Tell  me  the  truth,  Eustasia — do  you 
love  this  man  Bradley  ? ’ 

Eustasia  ceased  singing,  but  remained  in  the  same 
attitude. 
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‘ I loved  him  who  is  dead,’  she  replied,  ‘ and  I love  Mr. 
Bradley  because  he  is  so  like  the  other.  If  you  give  me 
time  I will  win  him  over ; I will  make  him  love  me.'* 

*’  What  nonsense  you’re  talking  ! ’ 

^ Nonsense  ? It’s  the  truth  ! ’ cried  Eustasia,  springing 
lip  and  facing  her  brother.  ‘ Why  should  I not  love  him  ? 
Why  should  he  not  love  me  ? Am  I to  spend  all  my  life 
like  a slave,  with  no  one  to  care  for  me,  no  one  to  give  me 
a kind  word  ? I won’t  do  it.  I want  to  be  free.  I’m 
tired  of  sitting  at  home  all  day  alone,  and  playing 
the  sibyl  to  the  fools  you  bring  here  at  night.  Lord 
knows  I haven’t  long  to  live;  before  I die  I want  to  draw 
in  one  good  long  breath  of  love  and  joy  1 Perhaps  it  will 
kill  me  as  you  say — so  much  the  better — I should  like  to 
die  like  that ! ’ 

‘ Eustasia,  will  you  listen  to  reason  ? ’ exclaimed  the 
distracted  Professor.  ‘ You’re  following  a will-o’-the-wisp, 
that’s  what  you  are  ! This  man  don’t  care  about  any 
woman  in  the  world  but  one,  and  you’re  wasting  your 
precious  time.’ 

‘ I know  my  power,  and  you  know  it  too,  Salem.  I’m 
going  to  bring  him  to  my  feet.’ 

‘ How,  Eustasia  ? ’ 

‘ Wait,  and  you  will  see  1 ’ answered  the  girl,  with  her 
low,  nervous  laugh. 

‘ Think  better  of  it ! ’ persisted  her  brother.  ‘ You 
promised  me,  after  Ulysses  S.  Stedman  died,  to  devote  all 
your  life,  strength,  and  thought  to  the  beautiful  cause  of 
scientific  spiritualism.  Nature  has  made  you  a living 
miracle,  Eustasia  1 I do  admire  to  see  one  so  gifted  throw- 
ing herself  away,  just  like  a school-girl,  on  the  first  good- 
looking  man  she  meets  I ’ 

‘ I hate  spiritualism,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ What  has  it  done 
for  me  ? Broken  my  heart,  Salem,  and  wasted  my  life. 
I’ve  dwelt  too  long  with  ghosts ; I want  to  feel  my  life  as 
other  women  do.  And  I tell  you  I will ! ’ 

The  poor  Professor  shook  his  head  dubiously,  but  saw 
that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said — at  any  rate  just  then. 

At  seven  o’clock  that  evening  Bradley  returned  to  the 
house  in  Bayswater,  and  found  the  brother  and  sister  wait- 
ing for  him. 
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Eustasia  wore  a loose-fitting  robe  of  black  velvet,  cut 
low  round  the  bust,  and  without’  sleeves.  Her  neck  and 
arms  were  beautifully  though  delicately  moulded,  white 
and  glistening  as  satin,  and  the  small  serpent-like  head, 
with  its  wonderfully  brilliant  eyes,  was  surmounted  by  a 
circlet  of  pearls. 

Bradley  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Never  before  had 
she  seemed  so  weirdly  pretty. 

The  Professor,  on  the  other  hand,  despite  his  gnome- 
like brow,  appeared  unusually  ignoble  and  commonplace. 
He  was  ill  at  ease,  too,  and  cast  distrustful  glances  from 
time  to  time  at  his  sister,  whose  manner  was  as  brilliant  as 
her  appearance,  and  who  seemed  to  have  cast  aside  the  de- 
pression which  she  had  shown  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day. 

After  some  little  desultory  conversation,  Bradley  ex- 
pressed his  impatience  for  the  seance  to  begin.  The  land- 
lady of  the  house,  herself  (as  the  reader  is  aware)  an  adept, 
was  therefore  summoned  to  give  the  party,  and  due  prepa- 
rations made  by  drawing  the  window-blinds  and  extinguish- 
ing the  gas.  Before  the  lights  were  quite  put  out,  however, 
the  Professor  addressed  his  sister. 

‘ Eustasia,  you’re  not  well ! Say  the  word,  and  I’m 
sure  Mr.  Bradley  will  excuse  you  for  to-night.’ 

The  appeal  was  in  vain,  Eustasia  persisting.  The 
seance  began.  The  Professor  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  Smith  were 
vis-a-vis ^ while  Eustasia,  her  back  towards  the  folding-doors 
communicating  to  the  inner  chamber,  sat  opposite  to 
Bradley. 

The  clergyman  was  far  less  master  of  himself  than  on 
the  former  occasions.  No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in 
total  darkness  than  his  heart  began  to  beat  with  great 
muffled  throbs,  and  nervous  thrills  ran  through  his  frame. 
Before  there  was  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  super- 
natural presence,  he  seemed  to  see  before  him  the  dead  face 
of  his  wife,  white  and  awful  as  he  had  beheld  it  in  that 
darkened  chamber  at  Boulogne.  Then  the  usual  manifes- 
tations began ; bells  were  rung,  faint  lights  flashed  hither 
and  thither,  the  table  round  which  they  were  seated  rose 
in  the  air,  mysterious  hands  were  passed  over  Bradley’s 
face.  He  tried  to  retain  his  self-possession,  but  found  it 
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impossible ; a sickening  sense  of  horror  and  fearful  antici- 
pation overmastered  him,  so  that  the  clammy  sweat  stood 
upon  his  brow,  and  his  body  trembled  like  a reed. 

Presently  the  voice  of  the  little  Professor  was  heard 
saying : 

‘ Who  is  present  ? Will  any  of  our  dear  friends  make 
themselves  known  ? ’ 

There  was  a momentary  pause.  Then  an  answer  came 
in  the  voice  of  Eustasia,  but  deeper  and  less  clear. 

‘ I am  here.’ 

‘ Who  are  you  ? ’ 

‘ Laura,  a spirit  of  the  winged  planet  Jupiter.  I speak 
through  the  bodily  mouth  of  our  dear  sister,  who  is  far 
away,  walking  with  my  brethren  by  the  lake  of  golden  fire.’ 

‘ Are  you  alone  ? ’ 

‘ No  ! others  are  present — I see  them  passing  to  and  fro. 
One  is  bright  and  beautiful.  Her  face  is  glorious,  but  she 
wears  a raiment  like  a shroud.’ 

‘ What  does  that  betoken  ? ’ 

‘ It  betokens  that  she  has  only  just  died. 

A shiver  ran  through  Bradley’s  frame.  Could  the  dead 
indeed  be  present  ? and  if  so,  what  dead  ? His  thoughts 
flew  back  once  more  to  that  miserable  death- chamber  by 
the  sea.  The  next  moment  something  like  a cold  hand 
touched  him,  and  a low  voice  murmured  in  his  ear  : 

^ Ambrose  ! are  you  listening  ? It  is  I ! ’ 

‘ Who  speaks  ? ’ he  murmured  under  breath. 

^ Alma  ! Do  you  know  me  ? ’ 

Was  it  possible  ? Doubtless  his  phantasy  deceived  him, 
but  he  seemed  once  more  to  hear  the  very  tones  of  her  he 
loved. 

^ Do  not  move  ! ’ continued  the  voice.  ‘ Perhaps  this 
is  a last  meeting  for  a long  time,  for  I am  called  away.  It 
is  your  Alma’s  spirit  that  speaks  to  you  ; her  body  lies  dead 
afc  Rome.’ 

A wild  cry  burst  from  Bradley’s  lips,  and  he  sank  back 
in  his  chair,  paralysed  and  overpowered. 

‘ It  is  a cheat ! ’ he  gasped.  ‘ It  is  no  spirit  that  is 
speaking  to  me,  but  a living  woman.’ 

And  he  clutched  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  but 
touched  only  the  empty  air. 
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* If  you  break  the  conditions,  I must  depart  I ^ cried  the 
voice  faintly,  as  if  from  a distant  part  of  the  room. 

‘ Shall  I break  up  the  seance  ? ’ asked  the  Professor. 

‘ No  ! ^ cried  Bradley,  again  joining  his  hands  with  those 
of  his  neighbours  to  complete  the  circle.  ‘Go  on ! go 
on ! ’ 

‘ Are  our  dear  friends  still  present  ? ’ demanded  the 
Professor. 

‘ I am  here,’  returned  the  voice  of  Eustasia.  ‘ I see  the 
spirit  of  a woman,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands;  it  is 
she  that  wears  the  shroud.  She  speaks  to  me.  She  tells 
us  that  her  earthly  name  was  a word  which  signifies  holy.’ 

‘ In  God’s  name,’  cried  Bradley,  ‘ what  does  it  mean  ? 
She  of  whom  you  speak  is  not  dead  ? — no,  no  ! ’ 

Again  he  felt  the  touch  of  a clammy  hand,  and  again 
he  heard  the  mysterious  voice. 

‘ Death  is  nothing ; it  is  only  a mystery — a change. 
The  body  is  nothing ; the  spirit  is  all-present  and  all- 
powerful.  Keep  quiet : and  I will  try  to  materialise 
myself  even  more.’ 

He  sat  still  in  shivering  expectation ; then  he  felt  a 
touch  like  breath  upon  his  forehead,  and  two  lips,  warm 
with  life,  were  pressed  close  to  his,  while  at  the  same 
moment  he  felt  what  seemed  a human  bosom  heaving 
against  his  own.  If  this  phenomenon  was  supernatural,  it 
was  certainly  very  real ; for  the  effect  was  of  warm  and 
living  flesh.  Cyertain  now  that  he  was  being  imposed  upon, 
Bradley  determined  to  make  certain  by  seizing  the  substance 
of  the  apparition.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  withdrawn 
his  arms  from  the  circle,  when  the  phenomenon  ceased ; 
there  was  a loud  cry  from  the  others  present ; and  on  the 
gas  being  lit,  Eustasia  and  the  rest  were  seen  sitting  quietly 
in  their  chairs,  the  former  just  recovering  from  a state  of 
trance. 

‘ I warned  you,  Eustasia,’  cried  the  Professor 
dignantly.  ‘ I knew  Mr.  Bradley  was  not  a fair  inquirer, 
and  would  be  certain  to  break  the  conditions.’ 

‘ It  is  an  outrage,’  echoed  the  lady  of  the  house.  ‘ The 
heavenly  intelligences  Avill  never  forgive  us.’ 

Without  heeding  these  remonstrances,  Bradley,  deathly 
pale,  was  gazing  intently  at  Eustasia.  She  met  his  gaze 
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quietly  enough,  but  her  heightened  colour  and  sparkling 
eyes  betokened  that  she  was  labouring  under  great  excite- 
ment. 

‘ It  is  infamous ! ’ he  cried,  ‘ I am  certain  now  that  this 
is  a vile  conspiracy.’ 

‘ Take  care,  sir,  take  care  I ’ exclaimed  the  Professor. 

‘ There’s  law  in  the  land,  and ’ 

‘Hush,  Salem!’  said  Eustasia  gently.  ‘Mr.  Bradley 
does  not  mean  what  he  says.  He  is  too  honourable  to 
make  charges  which  he  cannot  substantiate,  even  against  a 
helpless  girl.  He  is  agitated  by  what  he  has  seen  to-night, 
but  he  will  do  us  justice  when  he  has  thought  it  over.’ 

Without  replying,  Bradley  took  up  his  hat  and  moved 
to  the  door ; but,  turning  suddenly,  he  again  addressed  the 
medium : 

‘ I cannot  guess  by  what  means  you  have  obtained  your 
knowledge  of  my  private  life,  but  you  are  trading  upon  it 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  a fellow-creature.  God  forgive 
you  1 Your  own  self-reproach  and  self-contempt  will 
avenge  me ; I cannot  wish  you  any  sorer  punishment  than 
the  infamy  and  degradation  of  the  life  you  lead.’ 

With  these  words  he  would  have  departed,  but,  swift 
as  lightning,  Eustasia  flitted  across  the  room  and  blocked 
his  way. 

‘ Don’t  go  yet ! ’ she  cried.  ‘ Of  what  do  you  accuse 
me  ? Why  do  you  blame  me  for  what  the  spirits  have 
done  ? ’ 

‘ The  spirits  1 ’ he  repeated  bitterly.  ‘ I’m  not  a child, 
to  be  so  easily  befooled.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  you  have 
conjured  up  devils,  who  some  day  or  another  will  compass 
your  own  destruction.’ 

‘ That’s  true  enough — they  mmj  be  devils,’  said  Eustasia. 
‘ Salem  knows — we  all  know — that  we  can’t  prevent  the 
powers  of  evil  from  controlling  the  powers  of  good,  and 
coming  in  their  places.  Guess  some  of  them  have  been  at 
work  to-night.  Mr.  Bradley,  perhaps  it’s  our  last  meeting 
on  earth.  Won’t  you  shake  hands  ? ’ 

As  she  spoke  her  wild  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  which 
streamed  down  her  face.  Acting  under  a sudden  impulse, 
Bradley  took  her  outstretched  hand,  held  it  firmly,  and 
looked  her  in  the  face. 
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‘ Confess  the  cheat,  and  I will  freely  forgive  you.  It 
was  you  personated  one  who  is  dear  to  me,  and  whom  you 
pretended  to  be  a spirit  risen  from  the  grave.’ 

‘ Don’t  answer  him,  Eustasia  I ’ exclaimed  the  Professor. 
‘He  ought  to  know  that’s  impossible,  for  you  never  left 
your  seat.’ 

‘ Certainly  not,’  said  Mrs.  Piozzi  Smith. 

But  Bradley,  not  heeding  the  interruption,  still  watched 
the  girl  and  grasped  her  passive  hand. 

‘ Answer  me  ! Tell  me  the  truth  ! ’ 

‘How  can  I tell  you?’  answered  Eustasia.  ‘I  was 
tranced,  and  my  spirit  w’as  far  away.  I don’t  even  know 
what  happened.’ 

With  a contemptuous  gesture,  Bradley  released  her, 
and  walked  from  the  room.  All  his  soul  revolted  at  the 
recent  experience;  yet  mingled  with  his  angry  scepticism 
was  a certain  vague  sense  of  dread.  If,  after  all,  he  had 
not  been  deceived,  and  something  had  happened  to  Alma ; 
if,  as  the  seance  seemed  to  suggest,  she  was  no  longer 
living ! The  very  thought  almost  turned  his  brain.  Dazed 
and  terrified,  he  made  his  way  down  the  dark  passage  and 
left  the  house. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  Eustasia  uttered  a low  cry, 
threw  her  arms  into  the  air,  and  sank  swooning  upon  the 
floor. 

Her  brother  raised  her  in  a moment,  and  placed  her 
upon  the  sofa.  It  was  some  minutes  before  she  recovered. 
When  she  did  so,  and  gazed  wildly  around,  there  was  a tiny 
fleck  of  red  upon  her  lips,  like  blood. 

She  looked  up  in  her  brother’s  face,  and  began  laughing 
hysterically. 

‘Eustasia!  For  God’s  sake,  control  yourself ! You’ll 
make  yourself  downright  ill  1 ’ 

Presently  the  hysterical  fit  passed  away. 

‘ Leave  us  together,  please  1 ’ she  said  to  the  grim 
woman  of  the  house.  ‘ I — I wish  to  speak  to  my  brother.’ 

Directly  the  woman  had  retired,  she  took  her  brother 
by  the  hand. 

‘ Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Salem  1 ’ she  said  softly. 
‘ I’m  not  long  for  this  world  now^  and  I want  you  to  grant 
me  one  rec[uest,’ 
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‘ What  is  it,  Enstasia  ? ’ asked  the  Professor,  touched 
by  her  strangely  tender  manner. 

‘ Don’t  take  me  away  from  England  just  yet.  Wait  a 
little  while  longer.’ 

‘ Eustasia,  let  me  repeat,  you’re  following  a will-o’-the- 
wisp,  you  are  indeed ! Take  my  advice,  and  never  see 
that  man  again  ! ’ 

‘ I must — I will ! ’ she  cried.  ‘ O Salem,  I’ve  used 
him  cruelly,  but  I love  him  ! I shall  die  now  if  you  take 
me  away ! ’ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

In  the  night  of  the  seven-hill’d  city,  disrobed,  and  uncrown’d,  and 
undone, 

Thou  moanest,  0 Rizpah,  Madonna,  and  countest  the  bones  of  thy 
Son. 

The  bier  is  vacant  above  thee,  his  corpse  is  no  longer  thereon, 

A wind  came  out  of  the  dark,  and  he  fell  as  a leaf,  and  is  gone  ! 
They  have  taken  thy  crown,  0 Eizpah,  and  driven  thee  forth  with 
the  swine, 

But  the  bones  of  thy  Son  they  have  left  thee — yea,  wash  them  with 
tears — they  are  thine ! 

Thou  moanest  an  old  incantation,  thou  troublest  earth  with  thy 
cries.  . . . 

Ah,  God,  if  the  bones  should  hear  thee,  and  join  once  again,  and 
arise ! — Rome : a Poem, 

As  the  days  passed,  Bradley  found  his  state  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  intolerable.  Day  after  day  he  had  hoped  to  hear 
from  Alma,  until  at  length  disappointment  culminated  in 
despair.  He  then  determined  he  should  know  with  cer- 
tainty what  had  become  of  her,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
Milan. 

What  he  had  seen  at  the  seance  had  impressed  him 
more  than  he  would  admit  to  himself.  He  could  not 
believe  that  any  evil  had  happened — he  would  not  believe 
it  without  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  fact.  So  he 
said  to  himself  one  hour,  and  the  next  his  heart  grew  sick 
with  an  uncontrollable  dread ; and  he  refused  to  hope  that 
the  revelation  of  the  seance  was  a delusion. 
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He  left  his  home  and  proceeded  to  the  station  in  the 
former  mood,  but  the  train  had  hardly  moved  from  the 
platform  when  his  despair  seized  him,  and  if  he  could  he 
would  have  relinquished  the  journey.  Alternating  thus 
between  hope  and  despair,  he  travelled  without  a break, 
and  in  due  course  he  reached  Milan. 

His  inquiries  about  Alma  were  promptly  answered. 

The  beautiful  and  wealthy  English  lady  was  well 
known.  She  had,  until  quite  recently,  been  the  occupant 
of  a splendid  suite  of  apartments  in  the  best  quarter  of  the 
city ; but  she  had  gone. 

Bradley  heard  all  this,  and  almost  savagely  he  repeated 
after  his  informant,  an  old  Italian  waiter,  who  spoke 
English  well,  the  word  ‘ Gone  ! ’ 

‘ Gone  where  ? ’ he  demanded.  ‘ You  must  know  where 
she  has  gone  to  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  signor;  she  has  gone  to  Eome  ! * 

‘ To  Eome  ! And  her  address  there  is ^ ’ 

‘ That  I do  not  know,  signor.’ 

‘ Have  me  taken  to  the  house  she  occupied  when  here,’ 
Bradley  ordered ; and  he  was  driven  to  the  house  Alma 
had  dwelt  in. 

There  also  he  failed  to  learn  Alma’s  address.  All  that 
was  known  was  that  she  had  gone  to  Eome,  that  her 
departure  had  been  sudden,  and  that  she  had  said  she 
would  not  return  to  Milan. 

Dismissing  the  carriage  that  had  brought  him,  he 
walked  back  to  his  hotel. 

It  was  night;  the  cool  breeze  from  the  Alps  was 
delightfully  refreshing  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day ; 
the  moon  was  full,  and  the  fair  old  city  was  looking  its 
fairest,  but  these  things  Bradley  heeded  not.  Outward 
beauty  he  could  not  see,  for  all  his  mind  and  soul  was 
dark.  The  ancient  palaces,  the  glorious  cathedral,  the 
splendid  Carrara  marble  statue  of  Leonardo  and  the  bronze 
one  of  Cavour,  were  passed  unnoticed  and  uncared  ior. 
One  thing  only  was  in  his  mind — to  get  to  Eome  to  find 
Alma.  One  thing  was  certain — she  had  left  Milan  in  good 
health,  and  must  surely  be  safe  still. 

‘ Ah  I ’ he  said  to  himself,  ‘ when  did  she  leave  Milan? 
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Fool  that  I am,  not  to  have  learned ; ’ and,  almost  running, 
he  returned  to  the  house  and  inquired. 

He  was  disappointed  with  the  information  he  received. 
Alma  had  left  Milan  some  time  before  the  seance  in  London 
had  been  held. 

Entering  a restaurant,  he  found  that  he  could  get  a 
train  to  Kome  at  midnight.  He  returned  to  his  hotel,  ate 
a morsel  of  food,  drank  some  wine,  and  then  went  to  the 
railway  station. 

It  was  early  morning  when  he  entered  the  Eternal  City, 
and  the  lack  of  stir  upon  the  streets  troubled  and  depressed 
him.  It  accentuated  the  difference  between  his  present 
visit  and  the  last  he  had  made,  and  he  cried  in  his  heart 
most  bitterly  that  the  burden  of  his  sorrow  was  too  great. 

He  was  about  to  tell  the  driver  of  the  fiacre  to  take 
him  to  his  old  quarters  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  when  he 
changed  his  mind.  If  he  went  there  he  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  his  then  mood  the  last 
being  he  wished  to  see  was  an  Englishman.  So  he  asked 
the  driver  to  take  him  to  any  quiet  and  good  boarding- 
house he  knew,  and  was  taken  to  one  in  the  Piazza  Sta. 
Maria  in  Monti. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  went  out  to  learn  what  he 
could  of  Alma. 

He  met  several  acquaintances,  but  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  her  • indeed,  they  were  not  in  her  circle, 
and  though  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  her,  they  would 
hardly  have  remembered.  Bradley  well  knew  the  families 
Alma  would  be  likely  to  visit,  but  he  shrank  from  inquir- 
ing at  their  houses.  He  went  to  the  doors  of  several  and 
turned  away  without  asking  to  be  admitted. 

By-and-bye  he  went  into  the  Caffe  Nuovo,  and  eagerly 
scanned  the  papers,  but  found  no  mention  of  Alma  in  them. 
A small  knot  of  young  Englishmen  and  Americans  sat  near 
to  him,  and  he  thought  at  last  that  he  caught  the  name  of 
Miss  Craik  mentioned  in  their  conversation. 

He  listened  with  painful  attention,  and  found  that 
they  were  speaking  of  some  one  the  Jesuits  had  ‘ hooked,’ 
as  they  put  it. 

‘ And,  by  Jove,  it  was  a haul ! ’ one  young  fellow  said. 
‘ Any  amount  of  cash,  I am  told.’ 
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‘That  is  so,’  replied  one  of  his  comrades ; ‘and  the 
girl  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  they  say.’ 

Bradley  started  at  this,  and  listened  more  intently  than 
before. 

‘ Yes,’  the  first  speaker  said,  ‘ she  is  beautiful.  I had 
her  pointed  out  to  me  in  Milan,  and  I though  her  the  best- 
looking woman  I had  ever  seen.’ 

‘ Excuse  me,’  said  Bradley,  stepping  up  to  the  speakers, 
‘ I — I would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  lady  you  refer 
to.’ 

^ Oh,  certainly  ; her  name  is  Miss  Alma  Craik.’ 

‘ Alma  living  I ’ Bradley  shrieked,  and  staggered,  like 
one  in  drink,  out  of  the  caffe. 

Dazed  and  half  maddened,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
lodging.  He  locked  the  door  of  his  room,  and  paced  the 
floor,  now  clenching  his  hands  together,  then  holding  his 
forehead  in  them  as  if  to  still  its  bounding  pain. 

‘ Taken  by  the  Jesuits  ! ’ he  muttered.  ‘ Then  she  is 
dead  indeed — ay,  worse  than  dead  ! ’ 

He  paused  at  length  at  the  open  window,  and  looked 
out.  The  next  instant  he  sprang  back  with  a look  of 
utter  horror  on  his  face. 

‘ What  if  she  is  over  there  ! ’ he  gasped,  and  sank  into 
a chair. 

By  ‘over  there’  he  meant  the  convent  of  the  Far- 
nesiani  nuns.  From  the  window  he  could  see  down  the 
cul-de-sac  that  led  to  the  convent.  He  knew  the  place 
well ; he  knew  it  to  be  well  deserving  of  its  name,  the 
‘ Living  Tomb,’  and  that  of  its  inmates  it  was  said  ‘ they 
daily  die,  and  dig  their  own  graves.’ 

If  Alma  was  indeed  in  there,  then  she  was  lost. 

Bradley  shook  off  as  far  as  he  could  his  feeling  of  help* 
lessness  and  hopelessness,  and  with  frenzied  haste  he  rose 
from  the  chair,  left  the  house,  and  went  over  towards  the 
convent. 

He  knew  that  the  only  way  to  communicate  with  the 
inmates  was  to  mount  to  a platform  above  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  and  to  rap  on  a barrel  projecting  from  the  plat- 
form He  had  once  been  there,  and  had  been  admitted. 
He  forgot  that  then  he  had  proper  credentials,  and  that 
now  he  had  none. 
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He  was  soon  on  the  platform,  and  not  only  rapped,  but 
thundered  on  the  barrel. 

A muffled  voice  from  the  interior  demanded  his  busi- 
ness. • 

His  reply  was  whether  an  Englishwoman  named  Craik 
was  within  the  convent.  To  that  question  he  had  no 
answer,  and  the  voice  within  did  not  speak  again. 

He  stayed  long  and  repeated  his  question  again  and 
again  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  answer,  and  only  left 
when  he  had  attracted  attention,  and  was  invited  by  the 
police  to  desist. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? he  asked  himself,  as  he  stood  in 
the  street.  Do  something  he  must — but  what  ? 

‘ I have  it ! ’ he  said.  ‘ I will  go  to  the  Jesuit  head- 
quarters, and  demand  to  be  informed.’  And,  putting  his 
resolve  into  action,  he  walked  thither. 

He  was  courteously  received,  and  asked  his  business. 

‘ My  business  is  a painful  one,’  Bradley  began.  ‘ I 
wish  to  know  if  an  English  lady  named  Craik  has  joined 
your  church  ? ’ 

‘ She  did  return  to  the  true  faith,’  replied  the  priest, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven ; ‘ and  for  her  return  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  the  Saints  be  praised  ! ’ 

‘ And  now — where  is  she  now  ? ’ 

With  painful  expectancy  he  waited  for  the  priest  to 
answer. 

‘ Now ! now,  signor,  she  is  dead  ! ’ was  the  reply. 

Bradley  heard,  and  fell  prone  upon  the  floor. 

On  recovering  from  his  swoon,  Bradley  found  himself 
surrounded  by  several  priests,  one  of  whom  was  sprink- 
ling his  face  with  water,  while  another  was  beating  the 
palms  of  his  hands.  Pale  and  trembling,  he  struggled  to 
his  feet  and  gazed  wildly  around  him,  until  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  aged  offlcial  whom  he  had  just 
accosted.  He  endeavoured  to  question  him  again,  but  the 
little  Italian  at  his  command  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him, 
and  he  stammered  and  gasped  in  a kind  of  stupefaction. 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a voice  accost  him  in  excel- 
lent English;  a softly  musical  voice,  full  of  beautiful 
vibrations : 
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am  sorry,  sir,  at  your  indisposition.  I£  you  will 
permit  me,  I will  conduct  you  back  to  your  hotel.’ 

The  speaker,  like  his  companions,  had  the  clean-shaven 
face  of  a priest,  but  his  expression  was  bright  and  good- 
humoured.  His  eyebrows  were  black  and  prominent,  but 
his  hair  was  white  as  snow. 

Bradley  clutched  him  by  the  arm. 

‘ What — what  does  it  mean  ! I must  have  been 
dreaming.  I came  here  to  inquire  after  a dear  friend — a 
lady ; and  that  man  told  me — told  me ’ 

^ Pray  calm  yourself,’  said  the  stranger,  gently.  ‘ First 
let  me  take  you  home,  and  then  I myself  will  give  you 
whatever  information  you  desire.’ 

‘ No  ! ’ cried  Bradley,  ‘ I will  have  the  truth  now  I ’ 

And  as  he  faced  the  group  of  priests  his  eyes  flashed 
and  his  hands  were  clenched  convulsively.  To  his  dis- 
tracted gaze  they  seemed  like  evil  spirits  congregated  for 
his  torture  and  torment. 

‘ What  is  it  you  desire  to  know  ? ’ demanded  he  who 
had  spoken  in  English.  As  he  spoke  he  glanced  quietly 
at  his  companions,  with  a significant  movement  of  the 
eyebrows ; and,  as  if  understanding  the  sign,  they  with- 
drew from  the  apartment,  leaving  himself  and  Bradley 
quite  alone. 

‘ Pray  sit  down,’  he  continued  gently,  before  Bradley 
could  answer  his  former  question. 

But  the  other  paid  no  attention  to  the  request. 

^ Do  not  trifle  with  me,’  he  cried,  ‘ but  tell  me  at  once 
what  I demand  to  know.  I have  been  to  the  convent, 
seeking  one  who  is  said  to  have  recently  joined  your  church, 
which  God  forbid  ! When  I mentioned  her  name  I received 
no  answer ; but  it  is  common  gossip  that  a lady  bearing  her 
name  was  recently  taken  there.  You  can  tell  me  if  this 
is  true.’ 

The  priest  looked  at  him  steadfastly,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
very  sadly : 

‘ Will  you  tell  me  the  lady’s  name  ? ’ 

‘ She  is  known  as  Miss  Alma  Craik,  but  she  has  a 
right  to  another  name,  which  she  shall  bear.’ 

‘ Alas  1 ’ said  the  other,  wuth  a deep  sigh  and  a look 
full  of  infinite  compassion,  ‘ 1 knew  the  poor  lady  well. 
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Perhaps  if  you  have  been  in  correspondence  with  her  she 
mentioned  my  name — the  Abbe  Brest  ? * 

‘ Never,’  exclaimed  Bradley. 

‘ What  is  it  you  wish  to  know  concerning  her  ? I will 
help  you  as  well  as  I can.’ 

‘ First,  I wish  to  be  assured  that  the  man  lied  (though 
of  course  I know  he  lied)  when  he  said  that  evil  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  that — that  she  had  died.  Next,  I demand  to 
know  where  she  is,  that  I may  speak  to  her.  Do  not 
attempt  to  keep  her  from  me  ! I will  see  her  ! ’ 

The  face  of  the  Abbe  seemed  to  harden,  while  his  eyes 
retained  their  sad,  steadfast  gaze. 

‘ Pardon  me,’  he  said,  after  a moment’s  reflection ; ^ and 
do  not  think  that  I put  the  question  in  rudeness  or  with 
any  want  of  brotherly  sympathy — ^but  by  what  right  do 
you,  a stranger,  solicit  this  information?  If  I give  it  you, 
I must  be  able  to  justify  myself  before  my  superiors.  The 
lady,  or,  as  I should  rather  say,  our  poor  Sister,  is,  as  I 
understand,  in  no  way  related  to  you  by  blood?’ 

‘ She  is  my  wife  ! ’ answered  Bradley. 

It  was  now  the  other’s  turn  to  express,  or  at  least  assume, 
astonishment.  Uttering  an  incredulous  exclamation,  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  slightly  elevated  his  hands. 

‘ Do  you  think  I lie,’  cried  Bradley,  sternly.  ‘ Do  you 
think  I lie,  like  those  of  your  church,  whose  trade  it  is  to 
do  so  ? I tell  you  I have  come  here  to  claim  her  who  is 
my  wife,  by  the  laws  of  man  and  God  ! ’ 

Again  the  Abbe  repeated  his  pantomime  expressive  of 
pitiful  incredulity. 

‘ Surely  you  deceive  yourself,’  he  said.  ‘ Miss  Craik 
was  never  married.  She  lived  unmated,  and  in  blessed 
virginity  was  baptised  into  our  church.’ 

‘ Where  is  she  ? Let  me  speak  to  her ! ’ cried  Bradley, 
with  a sudden  access  of  his  old  passion. 

The  Abbe  pointed  upward. 

‘ She  is  with  the  saints  of  heaven  I ’ he  said,  and 
crossed  himself. 

Again  the  unfortunate  clergyman’s  head  went  round, 
and  again  he  seemed  about  to  fall ; but  recovering  him- 
self with  a shuddering  effort,  he  clutched  the  priest  by  the 
arm,  exclaiming : 
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* Torture  me  no  more ! You  are  juggling  with  my 
life,  as  you  have  done  with  hers.  But  tell  me  it  is  all 
false,  and  I will  forgive  you.  Though  you  are  a priest^ 
you  have  at  least  the  heart  of  a man.  Have  pity  ! If 
what  you  have  said  is  true,  I am  destroyed  body  and  soul 
— ^yes,  body  and  soul ! Have  mercy  upon  me  ! Tell  me 
my  darling  is  not  dead  ! ’ 

The  Abbe’s  face  went  white  as  death,  and  at  the  same 
moment  his  lustrous  eyes  seemed  to  fill  with  tears.  Trem- 
bling violently,  he  took  Bradley’s  hand,  and  pressed  it 
tenderly.  Then  releasing  him  he  glanced  upward  and 
turned  towards  the  door  of  the  chamber. 

‘ Stay  here  till  I return,’  he  said  in  a low  voice,  and 
disappeared. 

Half  swooning,  Bradley  sank  into  a chair,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands.  A quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  he 
still  remained  in  the  same  position.  Tears  streamed  from 
his  eyes,  and  from  time  to  time  he  moaned  aloud  in  com- 
plete despair.  Suddenly  he  felt  a touch  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  looking  up  he  again  encountered  the  compassionate 
eyes  of  the  Abbe  Brest. 

‘ Come  with  me  ! ’ the  Abbe  said. 

Bradley  was  too  lost  in  his  own  wild  fears  and  horrible 
conjectures  to  take  any  particular  note  of  the  manner  of 
the  priest.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
it  betrayed  no  little  hesitation  and  agitation.  But  he 
rose  eagerly,  though  as  it  were  mechanically,  and  followed 
the  Abbe  to  the  door. 

A minute  afterwards  they  were  walking  side  by  side 
in  the  open  sunshine. 

To  the  bewildered  mind  of  Ambrose  Bradley  it  all 
seemed  like  a dream.  The  sunlight  dazzled  his  brain  so 
that  his  eyes  could  scarcely  see,  and  he  was  only  conscious 
of  hurrying  along  through  a crowd  of  living  ghosts. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  tottering. 

‘ What  is  the  matter  ? ’ cried  the  Abb4,  supporting 
him.  ‘ You  are  ill  again,  I fear ; let  me  call  a carriage.’ 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  beckoned  up 
a carriage  which  was  just  then  passing.  By  this  time 
Bradley  had  recovered  from  his  momentary  faintness. 

‘ Where  are  you  taking  me  ? ’ he  demanded. 
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^ Get  in,  and  I will  tell  yon  ! ’ returned  the  other;  and 
when  Bradley  had  seated  himself,  he  leant  over  to  the 
driver  and  said  something  in  a low  voice. 

Bradley  repeated  his  question,  while  the  vehicle 
moved  slowly  away. 

‘ I am  going  to  make  inquiries,’  was  the  reply ; ‘ and 
as  an  assurance  of  my  sympathy  and  good  faith,  I have 
obtained  permission  for  you  to  accompany  me.  But  let 
me  now  conjure  you  to  summon  all  your  strength  to  bear 
the  inevitable;  and  let  it  be  your  comfort  if,  as  I believe 
and  fear,  something  terrible  has  happened,  to  know  that 
there  is  much  in  this  world  sadder  far  than  death.’ 

‘ I ask  you  once  more,’  said  Bradley,  in  a broken  voice, 
^ where  are  you  taking  me  ? ’ 

^ To  those  who  can  set  your  mind  at  rest,  once  and  for 
ever.’ 

‘ Who  are  they  ? ’ 

‘ The  Farnesiani  sisters,’  returned  the  Abb^. 

Bradley  sank  back  on  his  seat  stupefied,  with  a sicken- 
ing sense  of  horror. 

The  mental  strain  and  agony  were  growing  almost  too 
much  for  him  to  bear.  Into  that  brief  day  he  had  con- 
centrated the  torture  of  a lifetime ; and  never  before  had 
he  known  with  what  utterness  of  despairing  passion  he 
loved  the  woman  whom  he  indeed  held  to  be,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  his  wife.  With  frenzied  self-reproach  he  blamed 
himself  for  all  that  had  taken  place.  Had  he  never  con- 
sented to  an  ignoble  deception,  never  gone  through  the 
mockery  of  a marriage  ceremony  with  Alma,  they  might 
still  have  been  at  peace  together ; legally  separated  for  the 
time  being,  but  spiritually  joined  for  ever;  pure  and 
sacred  for  each  other,  and  for  all  the  world.  But  now — 
now  it  seemed  that  he  had  lost  her,  body  and  soul ! 

The  carriage  presently  halted,  and  Bradley  saw  at  a 
glance  that  they  were  at  the  corner  of  the  cul-de-sac 
leading  to  the  convent.  They  alighted,  and  the  Abbe 
paid  the  driver.  A couple  of  minutes  later  they  were 
standing  on  the  platform  above  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

All  around  them  the  bright  sunshine  burnt  golden 
over  the  quivering  roofs  of  Kome,  and  the  sleepy  hum  of 
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the  Eternal  City  rolled  up  to  them  like  the  murmur  of  a 
summer  sea. 

There  they  stood  like  two  black  spots  on  the  aerial 
brightness ; and  again  Bradley  fell  into  one  of  those 
waking  trances  which  he  had  of  late  so  frequently  ex- 
perienced, and  which  he  had  frequently  compared,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  to  the  weird  seizures  of  the  young  Prince, 
‘ blue-eyed  and  fair  of  face,’  in  the  ‘Princess.’ 

He  moved,  looked,  spoke  as  usual,  showing  no  outward 
indication  of  his  condition ; but  a mist  was  upon  his 
mind,  and  nothing  was  real;  he  seemed  rather  a dis- 
embodied spirit  than  a man  ; the  Abbe’s  voice  strange  and 
far  off,  though  clear  and  distinct  as  a bell ; and  when  the 
Abbe  rapped  on  the  barrel,  as  he  himself  had  done  so 
recently,  the  voice  that  answered  the  summons  sounded 
like  a voice  from  the  very  grave  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  NAMELESS  GRAVE. 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ; nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  Ocean  shall  exist 

Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrend’ring  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements. 

To  be  a brother  to  th’  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod. — Thanatopsis. 

It  seemed  a dream  still,  but  a horrible  sunless  dream,  all 
that  followed  ; and  in  after  years  Ambrose  Bradley  never 
remembered  it  without  a thrill  of  horror,  finding  it  ever 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  reality  from  illusion,  or  to 
separate  the  darkness  of  the  visible  experience  from  that 
of  his  own  mental  condition.  But  this,  as  far  as  he  could 
piece  the  ideas  together,  was  what  he  remembered. 

Accompanied  by  the  mysterious  Abb6,  he  seemed  to 
descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  follow  the 
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figure — a veiled  and  sibylline  figure — who  held  a lamp. 
Passing  through  dark  subterranean  passages,  he  came  to  a 
low  corridor,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  of  solid 
stone,  and  at  the  further  end  of  which  was  a door  contain- 
ing an  iron  grating. 

The  priest  approached  the  door,  and  said  something  in 
a low  voice  to  some  one  beyond. 

There  was  a pause ; then  the  door  revolved  on  its 
hinges,  and  they  entered, — to  find  themselves  in  a black 
and  vault-like  chamber,  the  darkness  of  which  was  liter- 
ally ‘ made  visible  ’ by  one  thin,  spectral  stream  of  light, 
trickling  through  an  orifice  in  the  arched  ceiling. 

Here  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a tall 
figure  stoled  in  black,  which  the  Abbe  saluted  with  pro- 
found reverence.  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
figure  of  a woman,  but  the  voice  wdiich  responded  to  the 
priest’s  salutation  in  Italian  was  deep — almost — as  that  of  a 
man. 

‘ What  is  your  errand,  brother  ? ’ demanded  the  woman 
after  the  first  formal  greeting  was  over.  As  she  spoke  she 
turned  her  eyes  on  Bradley,  and  they  shone  bright  and 
piercing  through  her  veil. 

‘ I come  direct  from  the  Holy  Office,’  answered  the 
Abbe,  ‘ and  am  deputed  to  inquire  of  you  concerning  one 
who  was  until  recently  an  inmate  of  this  sacred  place, — a 
poor  suffering  Sister,  who  came  here  to  find  peace,  con- 
solation, and  blessed  rest.  This  English  signor,  who 
accompanies  me,  is  deeply  interested  in  her  of  whom  I 
speak,  and  the  Holy  Office  permits  that  you  should  tell 
him  all  you  know.’ 

The  woman  again  gazed  fixedly  at  Bradley  as  she 
replied : 

‘ She  who  enters  here  as  an  inmate  leaves  behind  her 
at  the  gate  her  past  life,  her  worldly  goods,  her  kith  and 
kin,  her  very  name.  Death  itself  could  not  strip  her  more 
bare  of  all  that  she  has  been.  She  becomes  a ghost,  a 
shadow,  a cipher.  How  am  I to  follow  the  fate  of  one 
whose  trace  in  the  world  has  disappeared?  ’ 

‘ You  are  trifling  with  me  1 ’ cried  Bradley.  ‘ Tell  me 
at  once,  is  she  or  is  she  not  an  inmate  of  this  living  hell  ? ’ 

‘ Do  not  blaspheme  1 ’ cried  the  Abbe  in  English,  while 
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the  veiled  woman  crossed  herself  with  a shudder.  ‘ It  is 
only  in  compassion  for  your  great  anguish  of  mind  that  our 
blessed  Sister  will  help  you,  and  such  words  as  you  are  too 
prone  to  use  will  not  serve  your  cause.  Sister,’  he  con- 
tinued in  Italian,  addressing  the  woman,  ‘ the  English 
signor  would  not  willingly  olFend,  though  he  has  spoken 
wildly,  out  of  the  depth  of  his  trouble.  Now  listen  ! It 
is  on  the  record  of  the  Holy  Office  that  on  a certain  day 
some  few  months  ago,  an  English  lady,  under  sanction, 
entered  these  walls  and  voluntarily  said  farewell  to  the 
world  for  ever,  choosing  the  blessed  path  of  a divine  death- 
in-life  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  an  existence  which  was 
surely  life-in -death.  The  name  she  once  bore,  and  the 
date  on  which  she  entered  the  convent,  are  written  down 
on  this  paper.  Please  read  them,  and  then  perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  guide  us  in  our  search.’ 

So  saying,  the  Abbe  handed  to  the  woman  a folded 
piece  of  paper.  She  took  it  quietly,  and,  stepping  slowly 
to  the  part  of  the  chamber  which  was  lit  by  the  beam  of 
chilly  sunshine,  opened  the  paper  and  appeared  to  read 
the  writing  upon  it.  As  she  did  so,  the  dim  and  doubtful 
radiance  fell  upon  her,  and  showed  through  the  black  but 
semi-transparent  veil  the  dim  outline  of  a livid  human 
face. 

Leaving  the  chamber,  she  approached  a large  vaulted 
archway  at  its  inner  end,  and  beckoned  to  the  two  men. 
Without  a word  they  followed. 

Still  full  of  the  wild  sense  of  unreality,  like  a man 
walking  or  groping  his  way  in  a land  of  ghosts,  Bradley 
walked  on.  Passing  along  a dismal  stone  corridor,  where, 
at  every  step  he  took. 

He  dragged 
Foot-echoes  after  him 

past  passage  after  passage  of  vaulted  stone,  dimly  conscious 
as  he  went  of  low  doors  opening  into  the  gloomiest  of  cells, 
he  hurried  in  the  wake  of  his  veiled  guide.  Was  it  only 
his  distempered  fancy,  or  did  he  indeed  hear,  from  time  to 
time,  the  sound  of  low  wailings  and  dreary  ululations  pro- 
ceeding from  the  darkness  on  every  side  of  him  ? Once, 
as  they  crossed  an  open  space  dimly  lit  by  dreary  shasft  of 
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daylight,  he  saw  a figure  in  sable  weeds,  on  hands  and 
knees,  with  her  lips  pressed  close  against  the  stone  pave- 
ment ; but  at  a word  from  his  guide  the  figure  rose  with  a 
feeble  moan  and  fluttered  away  down  a corridor  into  the 
surrounding  darkness. 

At  last  they  seemed  to  pass  from  darkness  into  partial 
sunshine,  and  Bradley  found  himself  standing  in  the  open 
air.  On  every  side,  and  high  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rose 
gloomy  walls  with  overhanging  eaves  and  buttresses, 
leaving  only  one  narrow  space  above  where  the  blue  of 
heaven  was  dimly  seen.  There  was  a flutter  of  wings,  and 
the  shadows  of  a flight  of  birds  passed  overhead — doves 
which  made  their  home  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  roofs 
and  walls. 

Beneath  was  a sort  of  quadrangle,  some  twenty  feet 
square,  covered  with  grass,  which  for  the  most  part  grew 
knee-deep,  interspersed  with  nettles  and  gloomy  weeds, 
and  which  was  in  other  places  stunted  and  decayed,  as  if 
withered  by  some  hideous  mildew  or  blight.  Here  and 
there,  there  was  a rude  wooden  cross  stuck  into  the  earth, 
and  indicating  what  looked  to  the  eye  like  a neglected 
grave. 

The  Sister  led  the  way  through  the  long  undergrowth, 
till  she  reached  the  side  of  a mound  on  which  the  grass 
had  scarcely  grown  at  all,  and  on  which  was  set  one  of 
those  coarse  crosses. 

‘ You  ask  me  W'hat  has  become  of  the  poor  penitent 
you  seek.  She  died  in  the  holy  faith,  and  her  mortal  body 
is  buried  here,'* 

With  a wild  shriek  Bradley  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
tearing  the  cross  from  the  earth,  read  the  inscription 
rudely  carved  upon  it : — 

‘Sister  Alma. 

Obiit  18 — 

That  was  all.  Bradley  gazed  at  the  cross  in  utter 
agony  and  desolation;  then  shrieking  again  aloud,  fell 
forward  on  his  lace.  The  faint  light  from  the  far-olf  blue 
crept  down  over  him,  and  over  the  two  black  figures,  wlio 
gazed  in  wonder  upon  him  ; and  thus  for  a long  time  ha 
lost  the  sense  of  life  and  time,  and  lay  as  if  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

IN  PARIS. 

Lay  a garland  on  my  hearse, 

Of  the  dismal  yew; 

Maidens,  willow  garlands  bear ; 

Say  I di^d  true. 

My  love  was  false,  but  I was  firm 
From  my  hour  of  birth ; 

Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth. — The  Mails  Tragedy. 

Professor  Mapleleafe  speedily  saw  that  to  oppose  hia 
sister  would  be  inopportune — might  perhaps  even  cause 
her  decline  and  death.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
humour  her,  and  to  delay  for  a short  time  their  proposed 
return  to  America. 

‘ Look  here,  Eustasia,’  he  said  to  her  one  day,  ‘ I find 
I’ve  got  something  to  do  in  Paris  ; you  shall  come  Avith 
me.  Perhaps  the  change  there  may  bring  you  back  to 
your  old  self  again.  Anyhow,  we’ll  try  it ; for  if  this 
goes  on  much  longer  you’ll  die  ! ’ 

‘ No,  Salem,  I shan’t  die  till  I’ve  seen  him  again  ! ’ she 
answered,  with  a faint  forced  smile. 

They  set  about  making  their  preparations  at  once,  and 
were  soon  on  their  way  to  Paris.  The  movement  and 
change  had  given  colour  to  Eustasia’s  cheeks,  and  brought 
a pleasurable  light  of  excitement  into  her  eyes,  so  that 
already  her  brother  s spirits  were  raised. 

‘ She’ll  forget  him,’  he  said  to  himself,  ‘ and  we’ll  be 
what  we  were  before  he  came  ! ’ 

But  in  this  Salem  was  mistaken.  Eustasia  was  not 
likcdy  to  forget  Bradley.  Indeed,  it  Avas  the  thought  of 
seein.Gf  him  again  that  seemed  to  give  new  life  to  her 
rapidly  Avasting  iVarne.  She  knew  that  he  had  left 
England ; she  thought  that,  like  herself,  he  might  be 
travelling  to  get  rid  of  his  own  distracting  thoughts ; so 
wherever  she  went  she  looked  about  her  to  try  and  catch 
a glimpse  of  his  face. 

They  fixed  themselves  in  Paris,  and  Salem  soon 
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dropped  into  the  old  life.  He  fell  an-wongst  some  kindred 
spirits,  and  the  seances  began  again ; Eustasia  taking  part 
in  them  to  please  her  brother,  but  no  more.  She  was 
utterly  changed;  each  day  as  it  rolled  away  seemed  to 
take  with  it  a part  of  her  life,  until  her  wasted  frame 
became  almost  as  etherealised  as  those  of  the  spirits  with 
whom  she  had  dealt  so  much. 

With  constant  nursing  and  brooding  upon,  her  fascina- 
tion for  the  Englishman  increased ; it  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  the  one  thing  which  kept  her  thin  thread  of  life  from 
finally  breaking. 

‘ If  I could  see  him  again,’  she  murmured  to  herself, 
‘ only  once  again,  and  then  (as  Salem  says)  die  ! ’ 

The  wish  of  her  heart  was  destined  to  be  realised  : she 
did  at  least  see  Bradley  once  again. 

She  was  sitting  at  home  one  day  alone,  when  the  door 
of  the  room  opened,  and  more  like  a spectre  than  a man 
he  walked  in. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  his  face  Eustasia  uttered  a 
wild  cry  and  staggered  a few  steps  forward,  as  if  about  to 
throw  herself  into  his  arms  ; but  suddenly  she  controlled 
herself,  and  sank  half  swooning  into  a chair. 

‘ You  have  come  ! ’ she  said  at  length,  raising  her  eyea 
wistfully  to  his ; ‘ you  have  come  at  last ! ’ 

He  did  not  answer,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  hers 
with  a look  which  made  her  shudder. 

‘ How — ^how  did  you  find  me  ? ’ she  asked,  faintly. 

‘ I came  to  Paris,  and  by  accident  I heard  of  you,’  he 
answered  in  a hollow  voice. 

Again  there  was  silence.  Bradley  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  sibyl  with  a look  which  thrilled  her  to  the  soul. 
There  was  something  about  him  which  she  could  not 
understand : something  which  made  her  fear  him.  Look- 
ing at  him  more  closely,  she  saw  that  he  was  curiously 
changed ; his  eyes  were  sunken  and  hollow ; and  though 
they  were  fixed  upon  her  they  seemed  to  be  looking  at 
something  far  away ; his  hair,  too,  had  turned  quite 
grey. 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  approached  him,  and  gently 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

‘ Mr,  Bradley,’  she  said,  ‘ what  is  it?  ’ 
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He  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  dispel  a 
dream,  and  looked  at  her  curiously. 

‘ Eustasia,’  he  said,  using  for  the  first  time  her  Chris- 
tian name,  ‘ speak  the  truth  to  me  to-day  ; tell  me,  is  all 
this  real  ? ’ 

‘ Is  what  real?’  she  asked,  trembling.  His  presence 
made  her  faint,  and  the  sound  of  her  name,  as  he  had 
spoken  it,  rang  continually  in  her  ears. 

‘ Is  it  not  all  a lie  ? Tell  me  that  what  you  have  done 
once  you  can  do  again ; that  you  can  bring  me  once  more 
into  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  her  I love ! ’ 

‘ Of  her  you  love  ? ’ said  the  girl,  fixing  her  large  eyes 
wistfully  upon  his  face.  ‘ What — what  do  you  want  me 
to  do  ? ’ 

‘ Prove  that  it  is  not  all  a lie  and  a cheat : if  you  are 
a true  woman,  as  I trust,  I want  you  to  bring  back  to 
me  the  spirit  of  my  darling  who  is  dead ! ’ 

She  shrank  for  a moment  from  him,  a sickening  feel- 
ing of  despair  clouding  all  her  senses;  then  she  bowed 
her  head. 

‘ When  will  you  come  ? ’ she  said. 

‘ To-night.’ 

Eustasia  sank  into  her  chair,  and,  without  another 
word,  Bradley  departed. 

At  seven  o’clock  that  night  Bradley  returned,  and 
found  the  sibyl  waiting  for  him. 

She  was  quite  alone.  Since  the  morning  her  manner 
had  completely  changed ; her  hands  were  trembling,  her 
cheek  was  flushed,  but  there  was  a look  of  strange  deter- 
mination about  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes.  Bradley  shook 
hands  with  her,  then  looked  around  as  if  expecting  others. 

She  smiled  curiously. 

‘ We  are  to  be  alone  ! ’ she  said — ‘ quite  alone.  I 
thought  it  better  for  you  ! ’ 

For  some  time  she  made  no  attempt  to  move;  at 
length,  noticing  Bradley’s  impatience,  she  said  quietly — 

‘ We  will  begin.’ 

‘ She  rose  and  placed  herself  opposite  Bradley,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  intently  upon  him.  Then,  at  her  request, 
he  turned  down  the  gas ; they  were  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness touching  hands. 
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For  some  time  after  Bradley  sat  in  a strange  dream, 
^caroely  conscious  of  anything  that  was  taking  place,  and 
touching  the  outstretched  hands  of  Eustasia  with  his  own. 
Suddenly  a soft  voice  close  to  his  ear  murmured — 

‘ Ambrose,  my  love ! ’ 

He  started  from  his  chair,  and  gazed  wildly  about 
him.  He  could  see  nothing,  but  he  could  feel  something 
stirring  close  to  him.  Then  he  staggered  back  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

^ Alma  ! ’ he  cried  piteously,  still  conscious  of  the 
medium’s  trembling  hands,  ‘Alma,  my  darling,  come  to  me ! ’ 
For  a moment  there  was  silence,  and  Bradley  could 
hear  the  beating  of  his  heart.  Then  he  became  conscious 
of  a soft  hand  upon  his  head ; of  lips  that  seemed  to  him 
like  warm  human  lips  pressed  against  his  forehead. 
Gasping  and  trembling  he  cried — 

‘ Alma,  speak ; is  it  you  ? ’ 

The  same  soft  voice  answered  him — 

‘ Yes,  it  is  I ! ’ 

The  hand  passed  again  softly  over  his  head  and  around 
his  neck,  and  a pair  of  lips  rich  and  warm  were  pressed 
passionately  against  his  own.  Half  mad  with  excitement, 
Bradley  threw  one  arm  around  the  figure  he  felt  to  be 
near  him,  sprang  to  his  feet  while  it  struggled  to  disen- 
gage itself,  turned  up  the  light,  and  gazed  full  into  the 
eyes  of — Eustasia  Mapleleafe. 

Never  till  his  dying  day  did  Bradley  forget  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  which  the  sibyl  now  turned  towards  his 
own,  while,  half  crouching,  half  struggling,  she  tried  to 
free  herself  from  the  grip  of  his  powerful  arms ; for  though 
the  cheeks  were  pale  as  death,  the  eyes  wildly  dilated,  they 
expressed  no  terror — rather  a mad  and  reckless  despera- 
tion. The  mask  had  quite  fallen ; any  attempt  at  further 
disguise  would  have  been  sheer  waste  of  force  and  time, 
and  Eustasia  stood  revealed  once  and  for  all  as  a cunning 
and  dangerous  trickster,  a serpent  of  miserable  deceit. 

Yet  she  did  not  quail.  She  looked  at  the  man  boldly, 
and  presently,  seeing  he  continued  to  regard  her  stead- 
fastly, as  if  lost  in  horrified  wonder,  she  gave  vent  to  her 
characteristic,  scarcely  audible,  crooning  laugh. 
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A thrill  of  horror  went  through  him,  as  if  he  were 
under  the  spell  of  something  diabolic. 

For  a moment  he  felt  impelled  to  seize  her  by  the  throat 
and  strangle  her,  or  to  savagely  dash  her  to  the  ground. 
Conquering  the  impulse,  he  held  her  still  as  in  a vice,  until 
at  last  he  found  a voice — 

‘ Then  you  have  lied  to  me  ? It  has  all  been  a lie  from 
the  beginning  ? ’ 

‘ Let  me  go,’  she  panted,  ‘ and  I will  answer  you  ! ’ 

‘ Answer  me  now^^  he  said  between  his  set  teeth. 

But  the  sibyl  was  not  made  of  the  sort  of  stuff  to  be 
conquered  by  intimidation.  A fierce  look  came  into  her 
wonderful  eyes,  and  her  lips  were  closely  compressed  to- 
gether. 

‘ Speak — or  I may  kill  you  ! ’ he  cried. 

‘ Kill  me,  then  ! ’ she  answered.  ‘ Guess  I don’t  care  ! * 

There  was  something  in  the  wild  face  which  mastered 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  His  hands  relaxed,  his  arms  sank 
useless  at  his  side,  and  he  uttered  a deep  despairing  groan. 
Simultaneously  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  looking 
down  at  him. 

‘ Why  did  you  break  the  conditions  ? ’ she  asked  in  a 
low  voice.  ‘ The  spirits  won’t  be  trifled  with  in  that  way, 
and  they’ll  never  forgive  you,  or  me ; never.’ 

He  made  no  sign  that  he  heard  her,  but  stood  moveless, 
his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  Struck  by  the  sudden  change  in  him,  she  moved 
towards  him,  and  was  about  to  touch  him  on  the  shoulder, 
when  he  rose,  still  white  as  death,  and  faced  her  once  more. 

^ Do  not  touch  me  ! ’ he  cried.  ‘ Do  not  touch  me,  and 
do  not,  if  you  have  a vestige  of  goodness  left  within  you, 
try  to  torture  me  again.  But  look  me  in  the  face,  and 
answer  me,  if  you  can,  truly,  remembering  it  is  the  last 
time  we  shall  ever  meet.  When  you  have  told  me  the 
truth,  I shall  leave  this  place,  never  to  return ; shall  leave 
you^  never  to  look  upon  your  face  again.  Tell  me  the  truth, 
woman,  and  I will  try  to  forgive  you  ; it  will  be  very  hard, 
but  I will  try.  I know  I have  been  your  dupe  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  what  I have  seen  and  heard  has  been 
only  a treacherous  mirage  called  up  by  an  adventuress  and 
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her  accomplices.  Is  it  not  so  ? Speak ! Let  me  have  the 
truth  from  your  own  lips.’ 

‘ I can’t  tell,’  answered  Eustasia  coldly.  ‘ If  you  mean 
that  my  brother  and  I have  conspired  to  deceive  you,  it  is 
a falsehood.  We  are  simply  agents  in  the  hands  of  higher 
agencies  than  ours.’ 

‘ Once  more,  cease  that  jargon,’  cried  Bradley ; ‘ the 
time  has  long  past  for  its  use.  Will  you  confess,  before 
we  part  for  ever?  You  will  not?  Then  good-bye,  and 
God  forgive  you.’ 

So  saying  he  moved  towards  the  door ; but  with  a sharp, 
bird-like  cry  she  called  him  back. 

‘ Stay  ! you  must  not  go  ! ’ 

He  turned  again  towards  her : 

‘ Then  will  you  be  honest  with  me  ? It  is  the  last  and 
only  thing  I shall  ask  of  you.’ 

‘ I — I will  try,’  she  answered  in  a broken  voice. 

‘ You  will ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; if  you  will  listen  to  me  patiently.’ 

She  sank  into  a chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  He  stood  watching  her,  and  saw  that  her  thin, 
white,  trembling  fingers  were  wet  with  tears. 

‘ Promise,’  she  said,  ‘ that  what  I am  about  to  say  to  you 
shall  never  be  told  to  any  other  living  soul.’ 

‘ I promise.’ 

‘ Not  even  to  my  brother.’ 

‘ Not  even  to  him' 

There  was  a long  pause,  during  which  he  waited  im- 
patiently for  her  to  continue.  At  last,  conquering  her 
agitation,  she  uncovered  her  face,  and  motioned  to  a chair 
opposite  to  her ; he  obeyed  her  almost  mechanically,  and 
sat  down.  She  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  him,  and  sighed 
several  times  as  if  in  pain. 

‘ Salem  says  I shan’t  live  long,’  she  murmured  thought- 
fully. ‘ To-night,  more  than  ever,  I felt  like  dying.’ 

She  paused  and  waited  as  if  expecting  him  to  speak, 
but  he  was  silent. 

‘ Guess  you  don’t  care  if  I live  or  die  ? ’ she  added 
piteously,  more  like  a sick  child  than  a grown  woman — ■ 
and  waited  again. 

‘T  think  I do  care,’  he  answered  sadly,  ‘ for  in  spite  of 
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a11  the  anguish  you  have  caused  me,  I am  sorry  for  you. 
But  I am  not  myself,  not  the  man  you  once  knew.  All  my 
soul  is  set  upon  one  quest,  and  I care  for  nothing  more  in 
all  the  world.  I used,  to  believe  there  was  a God;  that 
there  was  a life  after  death ; that  if  those  who  loved  each 
other  parted  here,  they  might  meet  again  elseAvhere.  In 
my  despair  and  doubt,  I thought  that  you  could  give  me 
assurance  and  heavenly  hope ; and  I clutched  at  the  shadows 
you  summoned  up  before  me.  I know  now  how  unreal  they 
were ; I know  now  that  you  were  playing  tricks  upon  my 
miserable  soul.’ 

She  listened  to  him,  and  when  he  ceased  began  to  cry 
again. 

‘ I never  meant  any  harm  to  yoUj  she  sobbed  ! ‘ I — - 
I loved  you  too  well.’ 

‘ You  loved  me  ! ’ he  echoed  in  amaze. 

She  nodded  quickly,  glancing  at  him  with  her  keen  wild 
eyes. 

‘ Yes,  Mr.  Bradley.  When  Salem  first  took  me  to  hear 
you  preach,  you  seemed  like  the  spirit  of  a man  I once 
loved,  and  who  once  loved  me.  He’s  dead  now,  he  is ; 
died  over  there  in  the  States,  years  ago.  Well,  afterwards, 
when  I saw  you  again,  I began  to  make  believe  to  myself 
that  you  were  that  very  man,  and  that  he  was  living  again 
in  you.  You  think  me  crazy,  don’t  you  ? Ah  well,  you’ll 
think  me  crazier  when  you  hear  all  the  rest.  I soon  found 
out  all  about  you ; it  wasn’t  very  hard,  and  our  people  have 
ways  of  learning  things  you’d  never  guess.  I didn’t  look 
far  till  I found  out  your  secret ; that  you  loved  another 
woman,  I mean.  That  made  me  care  for  you  all  the  more.’ 

Her  manner  now  was  quite  simple  and  matter-of-fact. 
Her  face  was  quite  tearless,  and,  with  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  she  sat  quietly  looking  into  his  face.  He  listened  in 
sheer  stupefaction.  Until  that  moment  no  suspicion  of  the 
truth  had  ever  flashed  upon  his  mind.  As  Eustasia  spoke, 
her  features  seemed  to  become  elfin-like  and  old,  with  a set 
expression  of  dreary  and  incurable  pain  ; but  she  made  her 
avowal  without  the  slightest  indication  of  shame  or  self- 
reproach,  though  her  manner,  from  time  to  time,  was  that 
of  one  pleading  for  sympathy  and  pity. 

She  continued — 
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‘ You  don’t  understand  me  yet,  and  I guess  you  never 
will.  I’m  not  a European,  and  I haven’t  been  brought  up 
like  other  girls.  I don’t  seem  ever  to  have  been  quite 
young.  I grew  friends  with  the  spirits  when  I wasn’t  old 
enough  to  understand,  and  they  seem  to  have  stolen  my 
right  heart  away,  and  put  another  in  its  place.’ 

‘ Why  do  you  speak  of  such  things  as  if  they  were 
real  ? You  know  the  whole  thing  is  a trick  and  a lie.’ 

‘ No,  I don’t,’  she  answered  quickly.  ‘ I’m  not  deny- 
ing that  I’ve  played  tricks  with  just  as  they’ve  played 
tricks  with  me\  but  they’re  downright  real — they  are 
indeed.  First  mother  used  to  come  to  me,  when  I was 
very  little ; then  others,  and  in  after-days  I saw  him  ; yes, 
after  he  was  dead.  Then  sometimes,  when  they  wouldn’t 
come,  Salem  helped  out  the  manifestations,  that’s  all.’ 

‘ For  God’s  sake,  be  honest  with  me  ! ’ cried  Bradley. 
‘ Confess  that  all  these  things  are  simple  imposture.  That 
photograph  of  yourself,  for  example — do  you  remember  ? — 
the  picture  your  brother  left  in  my  room,  and  which  faded 
away  when  I breathed  upon  it  ? ’ 

She  nodded  her  head  again,  and  laughed  strangely : 

‘ It  was  a man  out  West  that  taught  Salem  how  to  do 
that,’  she  replied  naively. 

‘ Then  it  was  a trick,  as  I suspected  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  I guess  that  was  a trick.  It  was  something  they 
used  in  fixing  the  likeness,  which  made  it  grow  invisible 
after  it  had  been  a certain  time  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air.’ 

Bradley  uttered  an  impatient  exclamation : 

‘ And  all  the  rest  was  of  a piece  with  that ! Well,  I 
could  have  forgiven  you  everything  but  having  personified 
one  who  is  now  lost  to  me  for  ever.’ 

^ I never  did.  I suppose  you  wished  to  see  her,  and 
she  came  to  you  out  of  the  spirit-land.’ 

‘ Now  you  are  lying  to  me  again.’ 

‘ Don’t  you  think  I’m  lying,’  was  the  answer ; ‘ for  it’s 
gospel-truth  I’m  telling  you.  I’m  not  so  bad  as  you  think 
me,  not  half  so  bad.’ 

Again  shrinking  from  her,  he  looked  at  her  with  anger 
and  loathing. 

^ The  device  was  exposed  to-day,’  he  said  sternly. 
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‘ You  spoke  to  me  with  her  voice,  and  when  I turned  up 
the  light  I found  that  I was  holding  in  my  arms  no  spirit, 
but  yourself/ 

‘ Well,  I’m  not  denying  that’s  true,’  she  answered  with 
another  laugh.  ‘ Something  came  over  me — I don’t  know 
how  it  happened — and  then,  all  at  once,  I was  kissing  you, 
and  I had  broken  the  conditions.’ 

By  this  time  Bradley’s  brain  had  cleared,  and  he  was 
better  able  to  grasp  the  horrible  reality  of  the  situation. 
It  was  quite  clear  to  him  that  the  sibyl  was  either  an  utter 
impostor,  or  a person  whose  mental  faculties  were  darkened 
by  fitful  clouds  of  insanity.  What  startled  and  horrified 
him  most  of  all  was  the  utter  want  of  maidenly  shame, 
the  curious  and  weird  sang-froid,  with  which  she  made  her 
extraordinary  confession.  Her  frankness,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  something  terrible — or,  as  the  Scotch  express  it,  ‘ un- 
canny.’ Across  his  recollection,  as  he  looked  and  listened, 
came  the  thought  of  one  of  those  mysterious  sibyls, 
familiar  to  mediaeval  superstition,  who  come  into  the 
world  with  all  the  outward  form  and  beauty  of  women, 
but  without  a soul,  but  who  might  gain  a spiritual  ex- 
istence in  some  mysterious  Avay  by  absorbing  the 
souls  of  men.  The  idea  was  a ghastly  one,  in  harmony 
with  his  distempered  fancy,  and  he  could  not  shake  it 
away.’ 

‘ Tell  me,’  said  Eustasia  gently,  ‘ tell  me  one  thing, 
now  I have  told  you  so  much.  Is  that  poor  lady  dead 
indeed — I mean  the  lady  you  used  to  love  ? ’ 

The  question  went  into  his  heart  like  a knife,  and  with 
livid  face  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

‘ Do  not  speak  of  her  1 ’ he  cried.  ‘ I cannot  bear  it — 
it  is  blasphemy  I Miserable  woman,  do  you  think  that 
you  will  ever  be  forgiven  for  tampering,  as  you  have  done, 
with  the  terrible  truth  of  death  ? I came  to  you  in  the 
last  despairing  hope  that  among  all  the  phantoms  you  have 
conjured  up  before  me  there  might  be  some  reality ; for  I 
was  blind  and  mad,  and  scarcely  knew  what  I did.  If  it 
is  any  satisfaction  to  you,  know  that  you  have  turned  the 
world  into  a tomb  for  me,  and  destroyed  my  last  faint  ray 
of  faith  in  a living  God.  In  my  misery,  I clung  to  the 
thought  of  your  spirit  world ; and  I came  to  you  for  some 
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fresh  assurance  that  such  a world  might  be.  All  that  is 
over  now.  It  is  a cheat  and  a fraud  like  all  the  rest.’ 

With  these  words  he  left  her,  passing  quickly  from  the 
room.  Directly  afterwards  she  heard  the  street  door  close 
behind  him.  Tottering  to  the  window,  she  looked  down 
in  the  street,  and  saw  him  stalk  rapidly  by,  his  white  face 
set  hard  as  granite,  his  eyes  looking  steadily  before  him, 
fixed  on  vacancy.  As  he  disappeared,  she  uttered  a low 
cry  of  pain,  and  placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ; so ! Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial; 
so ! — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

It  was  the  close  of  a bright  sunshiny  day  in  the  spring  of 
18 — . The  sun  was  setting  crimson  on  the  lonely  peak  of 
the  Zugspitz  in  the  heart  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  pine  woods  which  fringed  the  melancholy 
gorges  beneath  were  lengthening  towards  the  valleys. 

Through  one  of  these  mountain  gorges,  following  a 
rocky  footpath,  a man  was  rapidly  walking.  He  was 
roughly,  almost  rudely,  dressed  in  a sort  of  tourist  suit. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a broadbrimmed  felt  hat  of  the  shape 
frequently  worn  by  clergymen,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried 
a staff  like  a shepherd’s  crook. 

Scarcely  looking  to  left  or  right,  but  hastening  with 
impatient  paces  he  hurried  onward,  less  like  a man 
hastening  to  some  eagerly  sought  shelter,  than  like  one 
flying  from  some  hated  thing  behind  his  back.  His 
cheeks  were  pale  and  sunken,  his  eyes  wild  and  sad. 
From  time  to  time  he  slackened  his  speed,  and  looked 
wearily  around  him — up  to  the  desolate  sunlit  peaks, 
down  the  darkening  valley  with  its  green  pastures,  belts 
of  woodland  and  fields  of  growing  corn. 

But  whichever  way  he  looked,  he  seemed  to  find  no 
joy  in  the  prospect,  indeed  hardly  to  behold  the  thing  he 
looked  on,  but  to  gaze  through  it  and  beyond  it  on  some 
sorrowful  portent. 
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Sometimes  where  the  path  became  unusually  steep 
and  dangerous,  he  sprang  from  rock  to  rock  with  reckless 
haste,  or  when  its  thread  was  broken,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, by  some  brawling  mountain  stream,  he  entered  the 
torrent  without  hesitation,  and  passed  recklessly  across. 
Indeed,  the  man  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  physical 
conditions,  but  labouring  rather  under  some  spiritual 
possession,  completely  and  literally  realising  in  his  person 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

His  own  mind  did  like  a tempest  strong 

Come  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary  wight  along. 

The  wild  scene  was  in  complete  harmony  with  his  con- 
dition. It  was  still  and  desolate,  no  sound  seeming  to 
break  its  solemn  silence;  but  pausing  and  listening 
intently,  one  would  in  reality  have  become  conscious  of 
many  sounds — the  deep  under-murmur  of  the  mountain 
streams,  the  ‘ sough ' of  the  wind  in  the  pine  woods,  the 
faint  tinkling  of  goat-bells  from  the  distant  valleys,  the 
solitary  cry  of  rock  doves  from  the  mountain  caves. 

The  man  was  Ambrose  Bradley. 

Nearly  a year  had  elapsed  since  his  sad  experience  in 
Home.  Since  that  time  he  had  wandered  hither  and 
thither  like  another  Ahasuerus;  wishing  for  death,  yet 
unable  to  die ; burthened  with  the  terrible  weight  of  his 
own  sin  and  self-reproach,  and  finding  no  resting-place  in 
all  the  world. 

Long  before,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  the  man’s  faith 
in  the  supernatural  had  faded.  He  had  refined  away  his 
creed  till  it  had  wasted  away  of  its  own  inanition,  and 
when  the  hour  of  trial  came  and  he  could  have  called 
upon  it  for  consolation,  he  was  horrified  to  find  that  it  was 
a corpse,  instead  of  a living  thing.  Then,  in  his  horror 
and  despair,  he  had  clutched  at  the  straw  of  spiritualism, 
only  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah. 
He  found  no  hope  for  his  soul,  no  foothold  for  his  feet. 
He  had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  lost  the  world. 

It  was  now  close  upon  night-time,  and  every  moment 
the  gorges  along  which  he  was  passing  grew  darker  and 
darker. 

Through  the  red  smokes  of  sunset  one  lustrous  star 
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was  just  becoming  visible  on  the  extremest  peak  of  the 
mountain  chain.  But  instead  of  walking  faster,  Bradley 
began  to  linger,  and  presently,  coming  to  a gloomy  chasm 
which  seemed  to  make  further  progress  dangerous,  im- 
possible, he  halted  and  looked  down.  The  trunk  of  an 
uprooted  pine-tree  lay  close  to  the  chasm’s  brink.  After 
looking  quietly  round  him,  he  sat  down,  pulled  out  a 
common  wooden  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke. 

Presently  he  pulled  out  a letter  bearing  the  Munich 
post-mark,  and  with  a face  as  dark  as  night  began  to 
look  it  through.  It  was  dated  from  London,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

‘ Keform  Club,  March  5,  18 . 

My  dear  Bradley, — Your  brief  note  duly  reached  me, 
and  I have  duly  carried  out  your  wishes  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  new  church.  I have  also  seen  Sir  George 
Craik,  and  found  him  more  amenable  to  reason  than  I 
expected.  Though  he  still  regards  you  with  the  intensest 
animosity,  he  has  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  you  are 
not  directly  responsible  for  the  unhappy  affair  at  Pome. 
His  thoughts  seem  now  chiefly  bent  on  recovering  his 
niece’s  property  from  the  clutches  of  the  Italian  Jesuits, 
and  in  exposing  the  method  by  which  they  acquired  such 
dominion  over  the  unhappy  lady’s  mind. 

‘ But  I will  not  speak  of  this  further  at  present, 
knowing  the  anguish  it  must  bring  you.  I will  turn 
rather  to  the  mere  abstract  matter  of  your  letter,  and 
frankly  open  my  mind  to  you  on  the  subject. 

‘ What  you  say  is  very  brief,  but,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  recurs  in  your  correspondence,  I am  sure  it 
represents  the  absorbing  topic  of  your  thoughts.  Summed 
up  in  a few  words,  it  affirms  your  conclusion  that  all 
human  effort  is  impossible  to  a man  in  your  position, 
where  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  is  gone. 

‘ Now  I need  not  go  over  the  old  ground,  with  which 
you  are  quite  as  familiar  as  myself.  I will  not  remind 
you  of  the  folly  and  the  selfishness  (from  one  point  of  view) 
of  formulating  a moral  creed  out  of  what,  in  reality,  is 
merely  the  hereditary  instinct  of  self-preservation.  I will 
not  repeat  to  you  that  it  is  nobler,  after  all,  to  live  imper- 
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sonally  in  the  beautiful  future  of  Humanity  than  to  exist 
personally  in  a heaven  of  introspective  dreams.  But  I 
should  like,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  point  out  that  this 
Death,  this  cessation  of  consciousness,  which  you  dread  so 
much,  is  not  in  itself  an  unmixed  evil.  True,  just  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  sharpness  of  your  bereavement,  you  see 
nothing  but  the  shadow,  and  would  eagerly  follow  into  its 
oblivion  the  shape  of  her  you  mourn.  But  as  every  day 
passes,  this  desire  to  die  will  grow  less  keen ; and  ten 
years  hence,  perhaps,  or  twenty  years,  you  will  look  back 
upon  to-day/s  anguish  with  a calm,  sweet  sense  of  spiritual 
gain,  and  with  a peaceful  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  life. 
Then,  perhaps,  embracing  a creed  akin  to  ours,  and 
having  reached  a period  when  the  physical  frame  begins 
slowly,  and  without  pain,  to  melt  aAvay,  you  will  be  quite 
content  to  accept — what  shall  I say? — Nirwana. 

‘ What  I mean,  my  dear  friend,  is  this,  simply  : that 
Death  is  only  evil  when  it  comes  painfully  or  prematurely  ; 
coming  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  in  the  inevitable 
decay  of  Nature,  it  is  by  no  means  evil.  And  so  much  is 
this  the  case  that,  if  you  were  to  discover  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  old,  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  you  would  find  the  majority  quite  content  that  life 
should  end  for  ever.  Tired  out  with  eighty  or  a hundred 
years  of  living,  they  gladly  welcome  sleep.  It  is  other- 
wise, of  course,  with  the  victims  of  accidental  disease  or 
premature  decay.  But  in  the  happy  world  to  which  we 
Positivists  look  forward,  these  victims  would  not  exist. 

‘ Day  by  day  Science,  which  you  despise  too  much,  is 
enlarging  the  area  of  human  health.  Think  what  has  been 
done,  even  within  the  last  decade,  to  abolish  both  physical 
and  social  disease  I Think  what  has  yet  to  be  done  to 
make  life  freer,  purer,  safer,  happier  ! I grant  you  the 
millennium  of  the  Grand  Etre  is  still  far  off;  but  it  is 
most  surely  coming,  and  we  can  all  aid,  more  or  less,  that 
blessed  consummation — not  by  idle  wailing,  by  useless 
dreams,  or  by  selfish  striving  after  an  impossible  personal 
reward,  but  by  duty  punctually  performed,  by  self-sacrifice 
cheerfully  undergone,  by  daily  and  nightly  endeavours  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  Man. 

‘ Men  perish ; Man  is  imperishable.  Personal  forma 
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change ; the  great  living  personality  abides.  And  the 
time  must  come  at  last  when  Man  shall  be  as  God,  certain 
of  his  destiny,  and  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Job’s  comforter!”  I seem  to  hear  you  cry. 
Well,  after  all,  you  must  be  your  own  physician. 

No  man  can  save  another’s  soul, 

Or  pay  another’s  debt  I 

But  I wish  that  you,  in  your  distracted  wandering  after 
certainty,  would  turn  your  thoughts  our  way,  and  try  to 
understand  what  the  great  Founder  of  our  system  has 
done,  and  will  do,  for  the  human  race.  I am  sure  that 
the  study  will  bring  you  comfort,  late  or  soon. 

‘I  am,  as  ever,  my  dear  Bradley, — Your  friend  and 
well-wisher,  John  Cholmondeley. 

‘P.S. — What  are  you  doing  in  Munich?  I hear  of 
curious  doings  this  year  at  Ober-Ammergau,  where  that 
ghastly  business,  the  Passion  Play,  is  once  more  in  course 
of  preparation.’ 

Bradley  read  this  characteristic  epistle  with  a gloomy 
frown,  which  changed  before  he  had  finished  to  a look  ot 
bitter  contempt;  and,  as  he  read,  he  seemed  once  more 
conscious  of  the  babble  of  literary  club-land,  and  the 
affected  jargon  of  the  new  creeds  of  the  future.  Eeturn- 
ing  the  letter  to  his  pocket,  he  continued  to  smoke  till  it 
was  almost  too  dark  to  see  the  wreaths  of  fume  from  his 
own  pipe. 

The  night  had  completely  fallen  before  he  rose  and 
proceeded  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ANOTHER  OLD  LETTER. 

Love ! if  thy  destined  sacrifice  am  I, 

Come,  slay  thy  victim,  and  prepare  thy  fires ; 

Plunged  in  thy  depths  of  mercy  let  me  die 
The  death  -which  every  soul  that  lives  desires. 

Madame  Guyon, 

* I AM  writing  these  lines  in  my  bedroom  in  the  house  of 
the  Widow  Gran,  in  the  village  of  Ober-Ammergau.  They 
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are  the  last  you  will  receive  from  me  for  a long  time ; 
perhaps  the  last  I shall  ever  send  you,  for  more  and  more, 
as  each  day  advances,  I feel  that  my  business  with  the 
world  is  done. 

‘ What  brought  me  hither  I know  not,  I am  sure  it 
was  with  no  direct  intention  of  witnessing  what  so  many 
deem  a mere  mummery  or  outrage  on  religion  ; but  after 
many  wanderings  hither  and  thither,  I found  myself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whether  instinctively  or  of  set  purpose, 
approaching  this  lonely  place. 

‘ As  I have  more  than  once  told  you,  I have  of  late, 
ever  since  my  past  trouble,  been  subject  to  a kind  of 
* waking  nightmare,  in  which  all  natural  appearances  have 
assumed  a strange  unreality,  as  of  shapes  seen  in  dreams ; 
and  one  characteristic  of  these  seizures  has  been  a curious 
sense  within  my  own  mind  that,  vivid  as  such  appearances 
seemed,  I should  remember  nothing  of  them  on  actually 
awaking.  A wise  physician  would  shake  his  head  and 
murmur  diseased  cerebration ; ” nor  would  his  diagnosis 
of  my  condition  be  less  gloomy,  on  learning  that  my 
physical  powers  remain  unimpaired,  and  seem  absolutely 
incapable  of  fatigue.  I eat  and  drink  little;  sleep  less; 
yet  I have  the  strength  of  an  athlete  still,  or  so  it  seems. 

‘ I walked  hither  across  the  mountains,  having  no  other 
shelter  for  several  nights  than  the  boughs  of  the  pine- woods 
where  I slept.  The  weather  was  far  from  warm,  yet  I felt 
no  cold;  the  paths  were  dangerous,  yet  no  evil  befell  me. 
If  I must  speak  the  truth,  I would  gladly  have  perished — 
by  cold,  by  accident,  by  any  swift  and  sudden  means. 

‘But  when  a man  thirsts  and  hungers  for  death.  Death, 
in  its  dull  perversity,  generally  spares  him.  More  than 
once,  among  these  dizzy  precipices  and  black  ravines,  I 
thought  of  suicide ; one  step  would  have  done  it,  one  quick 
downward  leap ; but  I was  spared  that  last  degradation — • 
indeed,  I know  not  how. 

‘ It  was  night  time  when  I left  the  mountains,  and 
came  out  upon  the  public  road.  The  moon  rose,  pale  and 
ghostly,  dimly  lighting  my  way. 

‘Full  of  my  own  miserable  phantasy,  I walked  on  for 
hours  and  descended  at  last  to  the  outlying  houses  of  a 
silent  village,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a low  chain  of  melancholy 
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hills.  All  was  still ; a thin  white  mist  filled  the  air, 
floating  upward  from  the  valley,  and  forming  thick  vapor- 
ous clouds  around  the  moon.  Dimly  I discerned  the 
shadows  of  the  houses,  but  in  none  of  the  windows  was 
there  any  light. 

‘I  stood  hesitating,  not  knowing  which  way  to  direct 
my  footsteps  or  at  which  cottage  door  to  knock  and  seek 
shelter,  and  never,  at  any  moment  of  my  recent  experience, 
was  the  sense  of  phantasy  and  unreality  so  full  upon  me. 
While  I was  thus  hesitating  I suddenly  became  conscious 
of  the  sound  of  voices  coming  from  a small  cottage  situated 
on  the  roadside,  and  hitherto  scarcely  discernible  in  the 
darkness.  Without  hesitation  I approached  the  door  and 
knocked. 

‘ Immediately  the  voices  ceased,  and  the  moment  after- 
wards the  door  opened  and  a figure  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

‘ If  the  sense  of  unreality  had  been  strong  before  it  now 
became  paramount,  for  the  figure  I beheld  wore  a white 
priestly  robe  quaintly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a golden 
head-dress  or  coronet  upon  his  head.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  large  apartment  behind  him — a kind  of  kitchen,  with 
rude  benches  around  the  ingle — was  lit  by  several  lamps, 
and  within  it  were  clustered  a fantastic  group  of  figures  in 
white  tunics,  plumed  head-dresses  of  Eastern  device,  and 
mantles  of  azure,  crimson,  and  blue,  which  swept  the 
ground. 

‘ Who  is  there  ? ” said  the  form  on  the  threshold  in  a 
deep  voice,  and  speaking  German  in  a strong  Bavarian 
patois. 

‘ I answered  that  I was  an  Englishman,  and  sought  a 
night’s  shelter. 

‘ Come  in  ! ” said  the  man,  and  thus  invited  I crossed 
the  threshold. 

‘ As  the  door  closed  behind  me,  I found  myself  in  the 
large  raftered  chamber,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  curious 
faces.  Scattered  here  and  there  about  the  room  were 
rudely-carved  figures,  for  the  most  part  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  many  of  them  unfinished,  and  on  a table  near 
the  window  was  a set  of  carver’s  tools.  Rudely  coloured 
pictures,  all  of  biblical  subjects,  were  placed  here  and  there 
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upon  the  walls,  and  over  the  fireplace  hung  a large  Christ 
in  ebony,  coarsely  carven. 

‘ Courteously  enough  the  fantastic  group  parted  and 
made  way  for  me,  while  one  of  the  number,  a woman, 
invited  me  to  a seat  beside  the  hearth. 

‘ I sat  down  like  one  in  a dream,  and  accosted  the  man 
who  had  invited  me  to  enter. 

‘ What  place  is  this  ? I asked.  I have  been  walk- 
ing all  night  and  am  doubtful  where  I am.’ 

‘ “ You  are  at  Ober-Ammergau  ! ” was  the  reply. 

‘ I could  have  laughed  had  my  spirit  been  less  op- 
pressed. For  now,  my  brain  clearing,  I began  to  under- 
stand what  had  befallen  me.  I remembered  the  Passion 
Play  and  all  that  I had  read  concerning  it.  The  fantastic 
figures  I beheld  were  those  of  some  of  the  actors  still 
attired  in  the  tinsel  robes  they  wore  upon  the  stage. 

‘ I asked  if  this  was  so,  and  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

‘ “We  begin  the  play  to-morrow,”  said  the  man  who 
had  first  spoken.  “ I am  Johann  Diener  the  Chorfuhrer^ 
and  these  are  some  of  the  members  of  our  chorus.  We 
are  up  late,  you  see,  preparing  for  to-morrow,  and  trying 
on  the  new  robes  that  have  just  been  sent  to  us  from 
Annheim.  The  pastor  of  the  village  was  here  till  a few 
minutes  ago,  seeing  all  things  justly  ordered  amongst  us, 
and  he  would  gladly  have  welcomed  you,  for  he  loves  the 
English.” 

‘ The  man’s  speech  was  gentle,  his  manner  kindly  in 
the  extreme,  but  I scarcely  heeded  him,  although  I knew 
now  what  the  figures  around  me  were — the  merest  super- 
numeraries and  chorus-singers  of  a tawdry  show.  They 
seemed  to  me  none  the  less  ghostly  and  unreal,  shadows 
acting  in  some  grim  farce  of  death. 

‘ “ Doubtless  the  gentleman  is  fatigued,”  said  a woman, 
addressing  Johann  Diener,  “and  would  wish  to  go  to 
rest.” 

^ I nodded  wearily.  Diener,  however,  seemed  in  some 
perplexity. 

‘ “ It  is  not  so  easy,”  he  returned,  “ to  find  the  gentle- 
man a shelter.  As  you  all  know,  the  village  is  over- 
crowded with  strangers.  However,  if  he  will  follow  me, 
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I will  take  him  to  Joseph  Mair,  and  see  what  can  be 
done.” 

‘ I thanked  him,  and  without  staying  to  alter  his  dress, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  door. 

‘ We  were  soon  out  in  the  open  street.  Pass^ing 
several  chalets,  Diener  at  last  reached  one  standing  a little 
way  from  the  roadside,  and  knocked. 

‘ Come  in,”  cried  a clear  kind  voice. 

‘ He  opened  the  door  and  I followed  him  into  an 
interior  much  resembling  the  one  we  had  just  quitted,  but 
smaller,  and  more  full  of  tokens  of  the  woodcutter’s  trade. 
The  room  was  dimly  lit  by  an  oil  lamp  swinging  from  the 
ceiling.  Seated  close  to  the  fireplace,  with  his  back 
towards  us,  engaged  in  some  handy  work,  was  a man. 

‘As  we  entered  the  man  rose  and  stood  looking 
towards  us.  I started  in  wonder,  and  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary cry. 

‘It  was  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived  ! 

‘ I had  no  time,  and  indeed  I lacked  the  power,  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false  in  this  singular  manifes- 
tation. I saw  before  me,  scarce  believing  what  I saw,  the 
Christ  of  History,  clad  as  the  shape  is  clad  in  the  famous 
fresco  of  Leonardo,  but  looking  at  me  with  a face  mobile, 
gentle,  beautiful,  benign.  At  the  same  moment  I per- 
ceived, scarcely  understanding  its  significance,  the  very 
crown  of  thorns,  of  which  so  many  a martyr  since  has 
dreamed.  It  was  lying  on  the  coarse  table  close  to  a 
number  of  wood-carving  tools,  and  close  to  it  was  a plate  of 
some  red  pigment,  with  which  it  had  recently  been  stained. 

‘ Johann  Diener  advanced  : 

‘ “ I am  glad  to  find  you  up,  Joseph.  This  English 
gentleman  seeks  shelter  for  the  night,  and  I scarcely  knew 
whither  to  take  him.” 

‘“You  will  not  find  a bed  in  the  place,”  returned  the 
other ; and  he  continued  addressing  me.  “ Since  this 
morning  our  little  village  has  been  overrun,  and  many 
strangers  have  to  camp  out  in  the  open  air.  Never  has 
Ober-Ammergau  been  so  thronged.” 

‘ I scarcely  listened  to  him ; I was  so  lost  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  awful  personality  he  represented. 
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‘ “ Who  are  you  ? ” I asked^  gazing  at  him  in  amaze. 

‘ He  smiled,  and  glanced  down  at  his  dress. 

‘ “ I am  Joseph  Mair,”  he  replied.  “ To-morrow  I 
play  the  Christus,  and  as  you  came  I was  repairing  some 
portion  of  the  attire,  which  I have  not  worn  for  ten  years 
past.” 

‘ Jesus  of  Nazareth  I Joseph  Mair  I I understood  all 
clearly  now,  but  none  the  less  did  I tremble  with  a 
sickening  sense  of  awe. 

‘ That  night  I remained  in  the  house  of  Joseph  Mair, 
sitting  on  a bench  in  the  ingle,  half  dying,  half  dreaming, 
till  daylight  came.  Mair  himself  soon  left  me,  after 
having  set  before  me  some  simple  refreshment,  of  which  I 
did  not  care  to  partake.  Alone  in  that  chamber,  I sat 
like  a haunted  man,  almost  credulous  that  I had  seen  the 
Christ  indeed. 

‘ I have  seen  him  ! I understand  now  all  the  piteous 
humble  pageant ! I have  beheld  the  Master  as  He  lived 
and  died;  not  the  creature  of  a poet’s  dream,  not  the 
Divine  Ideal  1 pictured  in  my  blind  and  shadowy  creed ; 
but  Jesus  who  perished  on  Calvary,  Jesus  the  Martyr  ol 
the  World. 

‘ All  day  long,  from  dawn  to  sunset,  I sat  in  my  place, 
watching  the  mysterious  show.  Words  might  faintly 
foreshadow  to  you  what  I beheld,  but  all  words  would  fail 
to  tell  you  what  I felt ; for  never  before,  till  these  simple 
children  of  the  mountains  pictured  it  before  me,  had  I 
realised  the  full  sadness  and  rapture  of  that  celestial  Life. 
How  faint,  miserable,  and  unprofitable  seemed  my  former 
creed,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  Reality  fore- 
shadowed on  that  stage,  with  the  mountains  closing  behind 
it,  the  blue  heaven  bending  tranquilly  above  it,  the  birds 
singing  on  the  branches  round  about,  the  wind  and  sun- 
shine shining  over  it  and  bringing  thither  all  the  gentle 
motion  of  the  world.  Now  for  the  first  time  I conceived 
that  the  Divine  Story  was  not  a poet’s  dream,  but  a simple 
tale  of  sooth,  a living  experience  which  even  the  lowliest 
could  understand,  and  before  which  the  highest  and  wisest 
must  reverently  bow. 

‘ I seem  to  see  your  look  of  wonder,  and  hear  your  cry 
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of  pitying  pain.  Is  the  man  mad  ? you  ask.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  sorrow  has  so  weakened  his  brain  that  he  can 
be  overcome  by  such  a summer  cloud  as  the  Passionspiel 
of  a few  rude  peasants — a piece  of  mummery  only  worthy 
of  a smile!  Well,  so  it  is,  or  seems.  I tell  you  this 
“ poor  show  ” has  done  for  me  what  all  intellectual  and 
moral  effort  has  failed  to  do — it  has  brought  me  face  to 
face  with  the  living  God. 

‘ This  at  least  I know,  that  there  is  no  via  media 
between  the  full  acceptance  of  Christ’s  miraculous  life  and 
death,  and  acquiescence  in  the  stark  materialism  of  the 
new  creed  of  scientific  experience,  whose  most  potent 
word  is  the  godless  ISTirwana  of  Schopenhauer. 

‘ Man  cannot  live  by  the  shadowy  gods  of  men — by  the 
poetic  spectre  of  a Divine  Ideal,  by  the  Christ  of  Fancy 
and  of  Poesy,  by  the  Jesus  of  the  dilettante,  by  the  Mes- 
siah of  a fairy  tale.  Such  gods  may  do  for  hnppy  hours ; 
their  ghostliness  becomes  apparent  in  times  of  spiritual 
despair  and  gloom. 

‘ “ Except  a man  be  born  again,  he  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  1 ” I have  heard  these  divine  words 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  seemed  the  Lord  himself ; nay, 
who  perchance  was  that  very  Lord,  putting  on  again  the 
likeness  of  a poor  peasant’s  humanity,  and  clothing  him- 
self with  flesh  as  with  a garment.  I have  seen  and  heard 
with  a child’s  eyes,  a child’s  ears ; and  even  as  a child,  I 
question  no  longer,  but  believe. 

‘ Mea  culpa  ! mea  culpa  ! In  the  light  of  that  piteous 
martyrdom  I review  the  great  sin  of  my  life  ; but  out  of 
sin  and  its  penalty  has  come  transfiguration.  I know  now 
that  my  beloved  one  was  taken  from  me  in  mercy,  that  I 
might  follow  in  penitence  and  love.  Patience,  my  darling, 
for  I shall  come ; — God  grant  that  it  may  be  soon  1 ’ 


CONCLUSION. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  the  summer  of  18 — , by 
John  Cholmondeley  to  Sir  George  Craik,  contains  all  that 
remains  to  be  told  concerning  the  fate  of  Ambrose  Bradley,. 
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Fometime  minister  of  Fensea,  and  a seceder  from  the 
Church  of  England : — 

‘ My  dear  Sir, — You  will  remember  our  conversation, 
when  we  last  met  in  London,  concerning  that  friend  of 
mine  with  whose  fortunes  those  of  your  lamented  niece 
have  been  unhappily  interwoven.  Your  language  was 
then  sufficiently  bitter  and  unforgiving.  Perhaps  you 
will  think  more  gently  on  the  subject  when  you  hear  the 
news  I have  now  to  convey  to  you.  The  Eev.  Ambrose 
Bradley  died  a fortnight  ago,  at  Ober-Ammergau,  in  the 
Bavarian  highlands. 

‘From  time  to  time,  during  his  wanderings  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  we  had  been  in  correspondence ; 
for,  indeed,  I was  about  the  only  friend  in  the  world 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  Ever 
since  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Craik  his  sufferings  had  been 
most  acute  ; and  my  own  impression  is  that  his  intellect 
was  permanently  weakened.  But  that,  perhaps,  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

‘ Some  ten  days  ago,  I received  a communication  from 
the  village  priest  of  Ober-Ammergau,  informing  me  that 
an  Englishman  had  died  very  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
in  the  village,  and  that  the  only  clue  to  his  friends  and 
connexions  was  a long  letter  found  upon  his  person,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  at  my  residence  in  the  Temple.  I imme- 
diately hastened  over  to  Germany,  and  found,  as  I had 
anticipated,  that  the  corpse  was  that  of  my  poor  friend. 
It  was  lying  ready  for  interment  in  the  cottage  of  Joseph 
Mair,  a wood-carver,  and  a leading  actor  in  the  Passion 
Play. 

‘ I found,  on  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Bradley  had  been  in 
the  village  for  several  weeks,  lodging  at  Mair’s  cottage, 
and  dividing  his  time  between  constant  attendance  at  the 
theatre,  whenever  the  Passion  Play  was  represented,  and 
long  pedestrian  excursions  among  the  mountains.  He  was 
strangely  taciturn,  indifferent  to  ordinary  comforts,  eating 
little  or  nothing,  and  scarcely  sleeping.  So  at  least  the 
man  Mair  informed  me,  adding  that  he  was  very  gentle 
and  harmless,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  perfect 
health. 
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‘ Last  Sunday  week  he  attended  the  theatre  as  usual. 
That  night  he  did  not  return  to  the  cottage  of  his  host. 
Early  next  morning,  Joseph  Mair,  on  going  down  to  the 
theatre  with  his  tools,  to  do  some  carpenter’s  work  upon 
the  stage,  found  the  dead  body  of  a man  there,  lying  on 
his  face,  with  his  arms  clasped  around  the  mimic  Cross; 
and  turning  the  dead  face  up  to  the  morning  light,  he 
recognised  my  poor  friend. 

‘ That  is  all  I have  to  tell  you.  His  death,  like  his 
life,  was  a sad  affair.  I followed  him  to  his  grave  in  the 
little  burial-place  of  Ober-Ammergau — where  he  rests  in 
peace.  I am,  &c., 

‘ John  Cholmondeley. 

‘ Judging  from  some  talk  I had  before  leaving  with  the 
village  priest,  a worthy  old  fellow  who  knew  him  well,  I 
believe  poor  Bradley  died  in  full  belief  of  the  Christian 
faith ; but  as  I have  already  hinted  to  you,  his  intellect, 
for  a long  time  before  his  death  was  greatly  weakened. 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  I 
ever  knew,  and  might  have  been  happy  but  for  the  unfor- 
tunate set  ” of  his  mind  towards  retrograde  superstitions.’ 
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MARIE  ANTOINETTE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  HER  EXECUTION. 


(SEE  NEXT  PAGE). 


WHAT  IS  MORE  TERRIBLE  THAN  REVOLUTION? 


“ As  clouds  of  adversity  gathered  around,  Marie  Antoinette  displayed  a Patience  and 
Courage  in  Unparalleled  Sujferings  such  as  few  Saints  and  Martyrs  have  equalled.  . . . 
The  Pure  Ore  of  her  nature  was  but  hidden  under  the  cross  of  worldliness,  and  the 
scorching  fire  of  suffering  revealed  one  of  the  tenderest  hearts,  and  one  of  the  Bravest 
Natures  that  history  records. 

(Which  will  haunt  all  who  have  studied  that  tremendous  drama, 
“THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.’^) 

“ When  one  reflects  that  a century  which  considered  itself  enlightened,  of  the  most 
refined  civilization,  ends  with  public  acts  of  such,  barbarity,  one  begins  to  doubt  of 
Human  Nature  itself,  and  fear  that  the  brute  which  is  always  in  Human  Nature,  has  the 
ascendancy ! ” — Gower. 

THE  UNSPEAKABLE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

THE  DRYING  UP  OF  A SINGLE  TEAR  HAS  MORE  HONEST  FAME  THAN  SHEDDING  SEAS  OF  GORE! !! 


What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Horrible  than  Revolution  or  War? 


OUTRAGED  NATURE ! 


“ O World!  O men!  what  are  we,  and  our  best  designs,  that  we  must  work  by 
crime  to  punish  crime,  and  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  gate  ? ” — Byron. 

“ What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Terrible  than  Revolution  or  War  ? Outraged 
N ature  ! She  kills  and  kills,  £nd  is  never  tired  of  killing,  till  she  has  taught  man  the 
terrible  lesson  he  is  so  slov^to  learn — that  Nature  is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her. 

Man  has  his  courtesies  in  Revolution  and  War ; he  spares  the  woman  and  child.  But 
Nature  is  fierce  when  she  is  offended;  she  spares  neither  woman  nor  child.  She  has  no 
pity,  for  some  awful  but  most  good  reason.  She  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  pity. 
Silently  she  strikes  the  sleeping  child  with  as  little  remorse  as  she  would  strike  the 
strong  man  with  musket  or  the  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  Oh  ! would  to  God  that  some  man 
had  the  pictorial  eloquence  to  put  before  the  mothers  of  England  the  mass  of  preventable 
suffering,  the  mass  of  preventable  agony  of  mind  which  exists  in  England  year  after 
year.” — Kingsley. 

MORAL.— Life  is  a Battle,  not  a Victory.  Disobey  ye  who  will,  but 
ye  who  disobey,  must  suffer. 


JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE,  THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  DELAY. 

You  can  change  the  trickling  stream,  but  not  the  Raging  Torrent. 

How  important  it  is  to  have' at  hand  some  simple,  effective,  and  palatable  remedy, 
such  as  ENO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT,”  to  check  disease  at  the  onset! ! ! For  this  is  the 
time.  With  very  little  trouble  ypu  can  change  the  course  of  the  trickling  mountain 
stream,  but  not  the  rolling  river.  It  will  defy  all  your  efforts.  I cannot  sufiSciently 
impress  this  important  information  upon  all  householders,  ship  captains,  or  Europeans 
generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing  in  hot  or  foreign  climates.  Whenever  a change  is 
contemplated  likely  to  disturb  the  condition  of  health,  let  END’S  “ FRUIT  SALT” 
be  your  companion,  for  finder  any  circumstances  its  use  is  beneficial,  and  never  can  do 
harm.  When  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  restless,  sleepless,  yet  unable  to  say  why,  frequently 
without  warning  you  are  seized  with  lassitude,  disinclination  for  bodily  or  mental 
exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain  in  the  fo;rehead,  dull  aching  of  back  and  limbs, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  often  shivering,  &c.,  then  your  whole  body  is  out  of  order, 
the  spirit  of  danger  has.  been  kindled,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  end ; it  is  a 
real  necessity  to  have  a simple  remedy  at  hand.  The  common  idea  is  : ‘T  will  wait  and 
see,  perhaps  I shall  be  better  to-morrow,”  whereas  had  a supply  of  END’S  *‘FRUIT 
SALT  ” been  at  hand,  and  use  made  of  it  at  the  onset,  all  calamitous  results  might  have 
been  avoided.  What  dashes  to  the  earth  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet 
alliances,  blasts  so  many  auspicious  enterprises,  as  untimely  Death  ? 

“ I used  my  ‘ FRUIT  SALT’  in  my  last  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  I have 
every  reason  to  say  I believe  it  saved  my  life,’— J.  C,  ENO. 

Small  Pox,  Scarlet  Fever,  Pyaemia,  Erysipelas,  Measles,  Gangrrene. 
and  almost  every  mentionable  disease.—”  I have  been  a nurse  for  upwards  of 
ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  nursed  cases  of  scarlet  feverj  pyaemia,  erysipelas, 
measles,  gangrene,  cancer,  and  almost  every  mentionable  disease.  During  the  whole 
time  I have  not  been  ill  myself  for  a single  day,  and  this  I attribute  in  a great  measure  to 
the  use  of  END’S  ‘FRUIT  SALT,’  which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a pure  state.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  during  convalescence.  Its  value  as  a means  of  health 
cannot  be  over-estimated. — April  21,  1894,  A Professional  Nurse. 


CAUTION.— the  CAPSULE  is  marked  END'S  FRUIT  SALT."  Without  it  you 
have  been  imposed  on  by  a worthless  imitation.  Prepared  only  at 

END’S  “FRUIT  SALT”  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  END’S  Patent. 
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from  the  Picture  Galleries,  engraved  on  Steel.  Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3ix. 


Besant  (Sir  Walter)  and  James  Rice,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2x.  each ; cloth  limp,  zs,  6d,  each. 


Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 
*Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay,  &c. 
The  Ten  Years’  Tenant,  &c. 


There  is  also  a Library  Edition  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely  set  in  new  type  on  a 
large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  6x.  each;  and  a POPULAR  EDITION  of  The  Golden 
Butterfly,  medium  8vo,  6d. ; cloth,  ix.— New  Editions,  printed  in  large  type  on  crown  8vo  laid  paper, 
bound  in  figured  cloth,  3X.  6d.  each,  are  also  in  course  of  publication. 


Besant  (Sir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^x.  6^.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each ; cloth  limp,  zs.  6d,  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.  BARNARD 
The  Captains’  Room,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair.  With  6 Illustrations  by  Harry  FurnisS. 

Dorothy  Forster.  With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  | Children  of  Glbeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A,  Forestier. 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.  | The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F.  Waddv. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.  With  9 Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse  : A Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD, 

St.  Katherine’s  by  the  Tower.  With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  Green. 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis,  &c.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Gordon  BROWNE. 

The  Ivory  Gate.  | The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  lUusts.  by  W.  H.  Hyde.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.6d, 
In  Deacon’s  Orders,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Forestier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Master  Craftsman.  Crown  bvo,  cloth,  3X.  6d,  \.May,  1897. 

The  City  of  Refuge.  3 vols.,  crown  8vo,  15s.  net.  [OcA, 

The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.  By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT  and  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK. 
With  50  Illustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND  and  A.  JULE  GOODMAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 

edges,  6x.  {Shortly. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  144  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gx. 

The  Bulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

London,  with  125  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yx.  6d. 

Westminster,  with  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.P.E.,  and.^30  Illustrations  tgr 
William  Patten  and  others.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i8x. 

Blr  Richard  Whittington.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  art  Hr.en,  3X,  6d, 

Gaspard  de  Coligny.  With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  3X.  6d. 
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Bechstein  (Ludwig). — As  Pretty  as  Seven,  and  other  German 

Stories.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  RICHTER.  Square 
8yo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ; gilt  edges.  7s.  6d. 

Beerbohm  (Julius).— Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life  among 

the  Ostrich-Hunters.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6(i. 

Beilew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:  A Collection  of  Graceful 

Arts,  frames.  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4j.  6rf. 

Bennett  (W.  C.,  LL.D.). — Songs  for  Sailors.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  25. 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  95 

Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:  Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Cirilians.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2J. 


Bill  Nye’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

by  F.  OFFER.  Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d, 


With  146  Illustrations 


Conaplete  In 
Cloth,  6j. 
Complete  in 
Cloth,  6s. 
Complete  in 
Cloth,  js.  6d, 


Bir6  (Edmond).  — Diary  of  a Citizen  of  Paris  during  ‘The 

Terror.’  Translated  and  Edited  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.  With  2 Photogravure  Portraits.  Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  21J.  [Shortly, 

Blackburn’s  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 

- " Grosvenop  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87.  With 

300  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Grosvenop  Notes,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90.  With 
230  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  Gallery,  1888-1895.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  each  ij. 

The  New  Gallery,  Vol.  I.,  1888-1892.  With 
250  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  1 14  Illustrations,  ij. 

Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  128  Illustrations.  \s.  6d. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National 
Gallery.  With  242  lUusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3J-. 


Academy  Notes,  1875, 1877-80,  1889, 
1890, 1892-1895,  Illustrated,  each  is. 
Academy  Notes,  1896.  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79. 

One  Vol.,  with  600  Illustrations. 

Academy  Notes,  1880;84. 

One  Vol.,  with  700  illustrations. 

Academy  Notes,  1890-94. 

One  Vol.,  ^/ith  800  Illustrations. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.  6d. 
Orosvenor  Notes,  separate  years  from 
1878-1890,  each  is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.  With 
300  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  dr. 


The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  1896.  With  300  Facsimile  Sketches.  3X. 


Blind  (Mathilde),  Poems  by. 

The  Ascent  of  Man.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss. 

Dramas  in  Miniature.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  Madox  Brown.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55, 
Bongs  and  Sonnets.  Fcap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold,  sr. 

Birds  of  Passage  ; Songs  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  linen,  dr.  net. 

Bourget  (Paul). — A Living  Lie.  Translated  by  John  de  Villiers. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants  : Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys,  6d. 

English  Newspapers  : Chapters  in  the  History  ofjournalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  25J. 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  Crown  8yo,  cloth,  6j. 

Bowers  (George).- Leaves  from  a Hunting  Journal.  Coloured 

Plates.  Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  2ij. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man’s  Land.  | Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 

Brand  (John). — Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
HENRY  Ellis,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and  Stories.  Eighteenth 
Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to  * The  Reader's  Hand- 
book,’ separately  printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as. 

A Diction«-»»y  of  Miracles.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One  : Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.  With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  

Brillat-Savarin. — Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art.  Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  half-bound,  2J. 

Brydges  (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.  With  91  Illustrations, 

rMl  Sve,  iilu»Uat«d  zs,  cloth  limp,  a^.  64, 
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Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c«,  by. 


Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  3f.  6d.  each ; pos  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature.  With  Frontispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  With  ix  Illustrations  by 
Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 

Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 


liOve  Me  for  Ever.  With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.  | Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard. 

Matt : A Story  of  a Cararan.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Linne.  | Woman  and  the  Man* 


Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d.  each. 

Red  and  White  Heather.  I Rachel  Dene. 


Iiady  Kilpatrick.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Wandering  Jew:  a Christmas  Carol.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  Sr, 


The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray.  With  a Frontispiece  by  T.H. 
ROBINSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


Burton  (Richard  F.).— The  Book  of  the  Sword.  With  over  400 

Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  saj. 


Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  With  Transla- 

tions of  the  Quotations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  An  Abridgment  of  Burton’s  anatomy.  Post  8vo,  half-bd.,  2j.  6cl. 


Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ; cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  | A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

Also  a Library  Edition  of  The  Deemster,  set  in  new  type,  crown  8vo,  cloth  decorated,  6s. 


Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Black 

Prince  ’ Privateer.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as. 


Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.  25.  ea. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  | Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland.  With 

Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.  Small  demy  8yo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d, 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1872*  Edited  by 
C.  E.  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  a^s. 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.  With  17  Illustra- 

tions.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  as. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by.  Long  fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

The  King  in  Yellow. | In  the  Quarter. 

Chapman’s  (George),  Works.  Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— V'oL  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE. — Vol, 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 


Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).- The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a Prima 

Donna.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Chatto  (W.  A.)  and  J.  Jackson.— A Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving, 

Historical  and  Practical.  With  Chapter  by  H.  G.  BOHN,  and  450  fine  Illusts.  Large  4to,  half-leather,  28.r. 

Chaucer  for  Children : A Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 

ings. By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Wormald.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  5#. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess : A Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  In  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.  By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.  Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.  Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  VMth  Annotations  by  PiLLSBURY,  LASKER,  TARRASCH,  STEINITZ, 
SCHIFFERS,  TEICHMANN,  BARDELEBEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBERG,  TINSLEY,  MASON,  and 
Albin  ; Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  qs.  6d. 

Clare  (Austin).— For  the  Love  of  a Lass.  PostSvo,  25. ; cL,  25.  6d. 
Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

Faul  Ferroll.  I Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 
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Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).-~Myths  and  Dreams.  Cr.  8vo,  35.6! 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2S. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ar. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6ci. 


Coleman  (John),  Books  by. 

Players  and  Plasrwrights  I have  Known.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  2^. 

Curly ; A Story  of  the  Stage.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8yo,  picture  cover,  is. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.). — The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Cloth,  is.  6d, 
Collins  (C.  Allston). — The  Bar  Sinister.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jonathan  Swift : A Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8j. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6rf,  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight*  I Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Transmigration.  1 You  Play  me  False.  i The  Village  Comedy. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  | A Fight  with  Fortune.  | Sweet  and  Twenty.  I Frances 

Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Antonina.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  JOHN  Gilbert,  R.A. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  JOHN  Gilbert,  R.  A.,  and  J.  MAHONEY. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 

After  Dark.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  HOUGHTON.  | The  Two  Destinies* 

The  Dead  Secret.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  JOHN  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  F.  A.  FRASER. 
No  Name.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  COOPER. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait  of  WlLKiE  COLLINS. 

Armadale.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  THOMAS. 

The  Moonstone.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  DU  MAURIER  and  F.  A.  FRASER. 

Man  and  Wife.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  With  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  FiLDES,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 

The  New  Magdalen.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  s.  Reinhardt. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Daw  and  the  Dady.  With  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Fallen  Leaves.  I Heart  and  Science.  I The  Evil  Genius. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter.  I • I Say  No.*  Little  Novels.  Frontis. 

The  Black  Robe.  I A Rogue’s  Life.  | The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love.  With  a Preface  by  Sir  Walter  BesaNT,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 


Popular  Editions.  Medium  8vo,  6d.  each ; cloth,  ts.  each. 

The  Woman  In  White.  I The  Moonstone. 


The  Woman  In  White  and  The  Moonstone  In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

Colman’s  (George)  Humorous  Works:  'Broad  Grins,’ ‘My  Night- 

gown and  Slippers,’  &c.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a Soldier.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Colt-breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  35.  td. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Catherine  Ryan.  Cr.  8vo,  15. ; cl.,  15.  6^. 
Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by. 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  With  65  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  28J. 

George  Washington’s  Rules  of  Civility.  Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2s.  6d. 


Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by. 

Paul  Foster’s  Daughter.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^r.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Leo.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Cooper  (Edward  H.).--Geoffory  Hamil ton.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S.  Witb 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a Barge.  With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  H,  Townsend.  Post-  s^o,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 
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Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

His  Vanished  Star.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6rf. 

Cram  (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spirits  and  White.  Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth  IS.  6cl.  


Crellin  (H.  N.)  Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.  With  28  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6ci, 
Tales  of  the  Caliph.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2x. 

The  Nazarenes;  A Drama.  Crown  Svo,  u. 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a Frontispiece  by  PAN.  BEARD,  3X.  6d. ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  — Tales  of  Our  Coast.  By  S.  R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold  Frederic,  ‘Q.,’  and  W.  Clark  Russell.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  Brangvvyn.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6cl. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35. 

each ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  2S.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2s,  6d.  each. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville,  { Diana  Barrington.  | A Family  Likeness. 

A Bird  of  Passage.  I Proper  Pride.  I * To  Let.* 

Village  Tales  and  Jangle  Tragedies. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gx.  6d.  each. 

Two  Masters.  | Mr.  Jervis.  I The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single? | In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. [Shortly, 

Cruikshank’s  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in  Two  Series  : The 

First,  from  1835  to  1&43 ; the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Thackeray,  hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  HiNE,  LANDELLS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  yx.  6rf.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Crulkshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.  Demy  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  85.  ea. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  23  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  nn  the  Indian  Plains.  With  42  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Years  In  C aylon.  With  28  Illustrations. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  yx.  6<f. 

Cussans  (John  E.). — A Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &C.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2 Coloured  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6x. 


Cyples  (W.). — Hearts  of  Gold.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6^. ; post  Svo,  bds.,  25. 
Daniel  (George).— Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  With 

Illustrations  by  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6a?. 

Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  (>d. ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2x.  

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  In  Life.  Crown  8vo,  ix. : cloth,  ix.  (xi. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman). — Mr.  Sadler’s  Daughters.  With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3x.  6rf. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke=),  Works  by.  Cr.  Svo,  15.  ea.;  cl,,  15,  td,  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints  ; A Mother’s  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Foods  for  the  Fat:  A Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a Dietary  for  its  Cure, 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  Svo,  2x. ; cloth  limp,  2x.  (xi. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev,  A.  B.  GrOSART,  D.D.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth.  i2x. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Fountain  of  Youth.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NiSBET,  3X.  td. ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2X. 

De  Guerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Trebutien. 

With  a Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  from  the  20th  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH 
INGHAM.  Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  2X.  6rf. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier).— A Journey  Round  my  Room.  Translated 

by  Sir  HENRY  Attwell.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2X.  (xi. 

De  Mille  (James). — A Castle  in  Spain.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a Frontispiece,  3X.  6rf. ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2x. 

Derby  (The) : The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.  With  Brief  Accounts 

•f  The  Oaks.  By  Louis  Henry  CURZON.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  ax.  M. 
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Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  ed,  ea. ; post  8vo,  a^.  ea. 
Our  liUdy  of  Tears.  I Circe's  Iiovers* 


Dewar  (T.  R.).— A Ramble  Round  the  Globe.  With  220  Illustra- 

tions. Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  | Nicholas  Nickleby.  | Oliver  Twist. 


About  England  with  Dickens.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vander* 
HOOF,  ALFRED  RiMMER,  and  Others.  Square  8yo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 


Dictionaries. 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and  Stories.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ss. 

Familiar  Short  Sasrlngs  of  Great  Men.  With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Samuel 
A.  Bent,  A.M.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases : A Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By 
ELIEZER  Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Acting.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 

Walter  HERRIES  Pollock.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4S.  6d 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils,  With  95  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  &r. 

Four  Frenchwomen,  With  Four  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top  6j. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  Two  Series.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  dr.  each.— A Third 
Series  is  nearly  ready.  

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

8vo,  cloth  hmp,  2s.  6a, 


Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zr.  each  ; cloth  limp,  ar.  6d.  each. 


The  Man-Hunter.  | Wanted  1 
Caught  at  Last. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  7 
Buspiclon  Aroused. 


A Detective’s  Triumphs* 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

From  Information  Received. 
Link  by  Link.  | Dark  DeedSi 
Riddles  Read. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each ; cloth,  zr.  6d.  each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.  With  23  Illustrations. 

Tracked  to  Doom.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 


The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Girdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6^. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson’s  Works.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Biographical  Memoir  by 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.  Three  Vols. 

Chapman’s  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ; Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE ; Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  Gifford’s  Text.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette : Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  td.  each. 

A Social  Departure.  With  Iti  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

An  American  Girl  In  London.  With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

The  Simple  Adventures  of  a Memsahib,  With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A Daughter  of  To-Day, | Vernon’s  Aunt,  With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Dyer  (T.  F.  Thiselton). — The  Folk-Lore  of  Plants.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  65. 
Early  English  Poets.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  dr.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher’s  (Giles)  Complete  Poems.  One  Vol. 

Davies*  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 

Herrick’s  (Robert)  Complete  Collected  Poems.  Three  Vols. 

Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce). — Zephyrus:  A Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.  With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  S*. 

Edison,  The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  A.  By  W.  K.  L.  and 

ANTONIA  DICKSON,  With  aoo  Illustrations  by  R.  F.  OUTCALT,  &c.  Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt.  i8r. 
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Bdwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 

Arehle  IiOVOll.  I A Point  of  Honoui*. 


Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A Dictionary 

of  Curious  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7X.  6d. 


Edwards  (M.  Bethani=),  Novels  by. 

Kitty.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d.  \ Felicia.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.,  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WAGE,  and  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  sj. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy : A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Englishman’s  House,  The : A Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ing  a House.  By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  7J.  6d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany  (The  Young  Preten- 
der). With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yx.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers.  With  Autotype  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Eyes,  Our : How  to  Preserve  Them.  By  John  Browning.  Cr.  8vo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj,  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a Candle  : Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile  Audience.  Edited 
by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.  Edited  by 
William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 


Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by. 

Mllltaiy  Manners  and  Customs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 

War : Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  ‘ Military  Manners  and  Customs.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Fenn  (Q.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gr.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 

The  New  Mistress.  | Witness  to  the  Deed.  | The  Tiger  Lily. 


The  White  Virgin.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6d. 

Fin -Bee. — The  Cupboard  Papers  : Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art  of  Making ; or,  The  Pyrotechnist’s 

Treasury.  By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With  267  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5J. 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen,  Hall  Caine,  George  R.  Sims,  rudyard  Kipling,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
M.  E.  Braddon,  F.  w.  Robinson,  h.  Rider  Haggard,  r.  m.  Ballantyne,  I.  Zangwill, 
Morley  Roberts,  D.  Christie  Murray,  Mary  Corelli,  J.  K.  Jerome,  John  Strange 
Winter,  Bret  Harte,  ‘ Q.,’  Robert  Buchanan,  andR.  L.  Stevenson,  with  a Prefatory  Story 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  185  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6d. 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6a. 

Little  Essays : Passages  from  the  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A Day’s  Tour:  A Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Crown  4to,  is. 
Fatal  Zero.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3J  6d, ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as  each. 

Bella  Donna.  1 The  Lady  of  Brantome.  I The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

I’olly*  I Never  Forgotten.  | Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 


The  Life  of  James  Boswell  (of  Auchinleck).  With  Illusts.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24J. 
The  Savoy  Opera.  With  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Sir  Henry  Irving : Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  ix.  6d 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy:  A General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  Translated  by  J.  EllArd  Gore, 
F.R.A.S.  With  Three  Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  idr. 

Urania:  A Romance.  With  8y  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ss. 


Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete  Poems:  Christ’s  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.  With  Notes  bv 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. ^ 

Fonblanque  (Albany).— Filthy  Lucre.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s, 
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Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

CroTffii  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ; post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 

One  by  One.  I A Real  Queen.  | A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.  Illustrated.  

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 

Queen  Cophetua.  i Olympia.  | Romances  of  the  Law.  I King  or  Knave  7 


Jack  Doyle’s  Daughter.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d, 
Esther’s  Glove.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. 


Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  j The  Lawton  Girl. 


French  Literature,  A History  of.  By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Three 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Friswell  (Hain). — One  of  Two:  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  each. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities.  | Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London  Fairs. 


Fry’s  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.  Edited 

by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Gardening  Books.  Post  8vo,  is.  each ; cloth  limp.  is.  each. 

A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  By  George  Glenny. 
Household  Horticulture.  By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By  Tom  Jerrold. 


My  Garden  Wild.  By  Francis  G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots : Being 

the  Narrative  of  a Winter’s  Travel  and  Sport  In  Northern  India  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.  Demy  4to,  half-bound,  aij. 


Garrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  Girls:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra  with  two  Illustrations,  3J.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 


Gaulot  (Paul). — The  Red  Shirts:  A Story  of  the  Revolution.  Trans- 

lated by  John  de  Villiers.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 


Gentleman’s  Magazine,  The.  is.  Monthly.  Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and  * Table  Talk*  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stockt  8j.  6d.  each.  Cases  for  binding,  zs. 

Gentleman’s  Annual,  The.  Published  Annually  in  November,  is. 

That  for  1896  is  entitled  A Minion  of  the  Moon,  by  T.  W.  Speight. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  22  Steel  Plates  after 
George  CRUIKSHANK.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  ; gplt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.  Frontispiece.  | The  Golden  Shaft.  Frontispiece.  | Loving  a Dream. 


Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 


The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King.  | A Hard  Knot. 

Jiueen  of  the  Meadow, 
n Pastures  Green. 


In  Love  and  War. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Fancy  Free.  | Of  High  Degree. 
In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart’s  Delight.  | Blood-Money. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.  In  Three  Series,  2s,  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  : The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity— The  Pnneess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  Series  : Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dan’l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  ‘ Pinafore ’—The  Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series:  Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty’s  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem— 
Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers— 
The  Mountebanks — Utopia.  

Bight  Original  GomlC  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing:  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S. 

‘ Pinafore '—The  Pirates  of  Penzance— lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by 
Jury.  Demy  8to,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book  1 Quotations  for  Every  Day  In  the  Year,  selected 
from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Miulc  by  SU  A.  SULLIVAN,  CompUed  by  ALEX.  WATSON. 
Royal  i6mo,  Japanese  leather,  ax.  6d. 
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Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  25.  each. 

Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  I Jamei  DukOi  Costermonger, 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain,  I 


Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  sx.  6(i.  each ; post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

The  IiOSt  Heiress : A Tale  of  Lore,  Battle,  and  Adventure.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NiSBET. 
The  FosjBioker : A Romance  of  Mashonaland.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUMB  NiSBET. 

A Fair  Colonist.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 


The  Golden  Rook.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.  Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Kloof  Yarns.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ; cloth,  u.  6d. 


Glenny  (George).— A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  25. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The:  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 

tions. Edited  by  THEODORE  TAYLOR.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Gontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvernante  to  the  Chil- 

dren  of  France),  1773-1836.  With  Two  Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21J. 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6i. 
Graham  (Leonard).— The  Professor’s  Wife:  A Story.  Fcp.  8vo,  is. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.  By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.  With  545  Illustra- 
tions.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenwood  (James),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d,  each. 

The  V/ilds  of  London.  | Dow-liife  Deeps. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Nikanor.  Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

A Noble  Woman.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Griffith  (Cecil). — Corinthia  Marazion  : A Novel,  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s.  6d,  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  

Grundy  (Sydney). — The  Days  of  his  Vanity:  A Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a Young  Man.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

fiabberton  (John,  Author  of  ‘ Helen’s  Babies  ’),  Novels  by* 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each ; cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 

Brueton’s  Bayou. | Country  Luck. 

Hair,  The : Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  65.  each. 

New  Symbols,  | Legends  of  the  Morrow.  j The  Serpent  Play, 


Malden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8x. 

Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey’s  Patient.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HaRVEY,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. ^ 

Hall  (Owen).— The  Track  of  a Storm.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 
Halliday  (Andrew). — Every^^day  Papers.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.  By  DON  FELIX  PE  SALAMANCA.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  gj.  6d. 

Hanky-Panky:  Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Hand,  &c  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d. 

Hardy  (Lady  Duffus).— Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrifice.  PostSvo,  bds.,2<. 

Hardy  (Thomas).  —Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  Portrait  ana  15  Illustrations,  y.  6d. ; po;|  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  y.  cloth  ItfflP, 

Harwood  (J.  Berwick).— The  Tenth  Earl.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
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Harte’s  (Bret)  Collected  Works.  Revised  by  the  Author.  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  In  Nine  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6t.  each. 

Vol.  I.  COMPLETB  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  With  Steel-plate  Portrait. 

M II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legends. 

„ III.  Tales  w the  Argonauts— Eastern  sketches. 

IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  | Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

M VI.  Tales  op  the  pacific  Slope. 

VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.  With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A, 

„ VIII.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  Cypress. 

„ IX.  Buckeye  and  chapparel. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M. 

Bellew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6ci. 

Bret  Harte’s  Poetical  Works.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  4J-.  6d. 

A New  Volume  of  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  jr.  [Prefiarin^. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With  28  Original  Drawings  by  KATE  GREENAWAY,  reproduced 
in  Colours  by  Edmund  EVANS.  Small  4to,  cloth,  y. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  each. 

JL  Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

A Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  l.  Wood. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

A Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  &c.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NisbeT. 

Colonel  Starhottle’s  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Susy:  A Novel.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 

Bally  Dows,  &c.  With  47  Illustrations  by  W D.  ALMOND  and  others. 

A Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin’s,  &c.  With  26  Illustrations  ^ W.  SMALL  and  others. 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel’s,  &c.  With  ^ Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  Hardy  and  others. 
Clarence  : A Story  of  the  American  War.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 
Barker’s  IiUCk,  &c.  With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier,  PAUL  Hardy,  &c. 

Devil’s  Ford,  &c.  With  a Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OVEREND. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  | The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c. | Californian  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gx.  each ; cloth,  ax.  6(1.  each. 

Flip. I Maruja. \ A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6x. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6x. 
The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  ix. ; cloth,  ix.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children.  With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. 


Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

American  Humorists : Washington  Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Tames  Russell 
Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6x. 

Travel  and  Talk,  1885-93-95  : My  Hundred  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel  through  America— Canada 
— New  Zealand — Tasmania — Australia — Ceylon— The  Paradises  of  the  Pacific.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispieces.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  21X. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 

Garth,  I Ellice  Quentin,  I Beatrix  Randolph,  with  Four  Tllusts. 

Sebastian  Btrome.  I David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  | Dust.  Fourlllusts.  | The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna.  | Love— or  a Name. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds.  Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  ix. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel). — Our  Old  Home.  Annotated  with  Pas- 

sages  from  the  Author’s  Note-books,  and  Illustrated  with  31  Photogfravures.  Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  xsx. 


Heath  (Francis  George).— My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  1 Grew 

There.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6x. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6J.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters* | Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Blron  : A Novel  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  — Agatha  Page;  A Novel.  Cr.  8vo. cl.,  35.  6^. 
Henty  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3x.  6rf.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X. 

Dorothy’s  Double*  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

The  Queen’s  Cup,  s vols.,  crown  8vo,  igx.  net. {Shortly. 

Herman  (Henry). — A Leading  Lady.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  25. ; cl.,  2s.  6i. 
Herrick’s  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Oollected  Poems.  With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev,  A.  B.  GROSAKT,  D.D.j 
Steel  Portrait,  &c.  Three  Vo)?.,  crotyn  8vo,  cloth  bp»rdSi 
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Hertzka  (Dr,  Theodor).— Freeland:  A Social  Anticipation.  Trans- 

lated  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Hesse=Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis : The  Land  and 

the  People.  With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  td, 

Hill  (Headon). — Zambra  the  Detective.  PostSvo,  bds.,  25.;  cl.,  25.6^. 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.  Post  8vo.  boards,  gj.  | The  Common  Ancestor.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  y.td. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings : Includingf  Reminiscences  connected  with  Coffee  Houses, 
Clubs,  «&c.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap  Jack.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Hodges  (Sydney). — When  Leaves  were  Green.  3 vols.,155.  net. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel). — The  Lover^s  Creed.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a-  By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  JOHN  WATSON,  JANE  BARLOW,  MARY  LOVHTT  CAMERON,  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 
PAUL  Lange,  J.  W.  Graham,  J.  H.  Salter,  Phcebe  Allen,  S.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers  Vine, 
and  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is,  6d. 

Hollingshead  (John).— Niagara  Spray.  Crown  8vo,  15. 

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and 

Voice  Preservation.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  u.  6d. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  THOMSON.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2J.  6rf.— Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2S. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

In  One  VoL  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2S. 

Hood’s  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  With  85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2J. 

Hood  (Tom).— From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole:  A Noah’s 

Arkaeological  Narrative.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

Hook’s  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works ; including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.).— The  House  of  Raby.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Hopkins  (Tighe). — *’Twixt  Love  and  Duty.’  PostSvo,  boards.  2s. 
Horne  (R.  Hengist).  — Orion:  An  Epic  Poem.  With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js. 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  ‘ Molly  Bawn  ’),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2j,  each  : cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 

A Maiden  All  Forlorn.  I In  Durance  Vile.  1 A Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.  j A Modern  Circe.  | 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  w.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2J-.  6d.  each. 

Lady  Verner’s  Flight.  | The  Red-House  Mystery. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

The  Three  Graces.  With  6 illustrations. 

The  Professor’s  Experiment.  With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

A Point  of  Conscience. [Feb.  1897. 

Hunt’s  (Leigh)  Essays : A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  as. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

The  Leaden  Gasket.  | Self-Condemned.  | That  Other  Person. 

Thornicroft’S  Model.  Post  8vo,  boards,  as.  \ Mrs.  Juliet.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3f.  6d. 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.  With  25  Illustra- 

tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Hydrophobia  : An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur’s  System  ; The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.  By  RenauD  SUZOR,  M.B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe). — Honour  of  Thieves.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Idler  (The) : An  Illustrated  Magazine.  Edited  by  J.  K.  Jerome,  is. 

Monthly.  The  f.rst  EIGHT  V0LS„  cloth,  Sf.  each ; VoU  IX..  js.  6</.— Cases  for  Bindug,  is.  6d.  each. 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  a New  Pre- 

face. Post  8to,  blush-rose  paper  and  cloth,  as.  6d. 


Indoor  Paupers.  By  One  of  Them.  Crown  8vo,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 
Ingelow  (Jean). — Fated  to  be  Free.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
Innkeeper’s  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler’s  Manual. 

By  J.  TrbvOK-DavieS.  Crown  8vo,  xs. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs  of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

Perceval  Graves.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 


Irving  (Sir  Henry) : A Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  With  Portrait  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


James  (C.  T.  C.).— - A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds.  Post 

8vo,  picture  cover,  zx. ; cloth  limp,  ix.  6d. 


Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s, ; c\.,2s.6d. 


Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.>.— Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Tha  Dark  CoUeen.  I The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s,  6d.  each. 

Nature  near  London.  | The  Life  of  the  Fields.  | The  Open  Air. 

♦♦♦  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6x.  each. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  By  Sir  Walter  BBSANT.  With  a Photograph  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ex.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson  t A Biographical  Sketch.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  zx. ; cloth,  zx.  6d. 


Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.  With  64  lilustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  zx. 
John  Ingerfleld,  &c.  With  9 lUusts.  by  A.  S.  BOYD  and  John  Gulich.  Fcap.  8vo,  pic.  cov.  zx.  6d, 
The  Prude’s  Progress  t A Comedy  by  J.  K.  Jerome  and  Eden  phillpotts.  Cr.  8vo,  zx.  6d. 


Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber’s  Chair;  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ax. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea. ; cloth  limp,  is.  6d,  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture  : A Gossip  about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 


Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a Country  Life. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ax. 


Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d,  each. 

Flnger-Rlng  Lore  t Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  With  nearly  300  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners,  Talismans,  Word  and 
Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations : A History  of  Regalia.  With  100  Illustrations. 


Jonson’s  (Ben)  Works.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  Three  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x.  each. 


J osephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 

taining  'The  Antiquities  of  the  Tews’  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.*  With  5a  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  tvo,  half-bound,  zax.  6d.  

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette:  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6d. 


Kershaw  (Mark).  — Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions:  Humorous 

Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax. ; cloth,  ax.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,  2s.  ea. 

A Drawn  Game*  I * The  Wearing  of  (he  Green.* 

Vost  8yo,  IDnstrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

i Bell  Barry. 


Passion*!  Slave. 
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Knight  (William,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward,  L.R.C.P.).  — The 

Patient’s  Yade  Mecum : How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  Cr.  8vo,  u. ; cl.,  is.  6d. 


Lamb’s  (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

‘ Poetry  for  Children  ’ and  ‘ Prince  Dorns.’  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SHEP- 
HERD. With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  ‘ Essay  on  RoastPig.’  Crown  8vo,  half-bd.,  7J.  6d. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2^. 

Eittle  Essays  S Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
Fitzgerald.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  qs.  6d. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brander  Mat- 
THEWS,  and  Steel  jlate  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  2J.  6d. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage). — Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582.  To  which 
is  add6d,  A Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  toucEing  tlie 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  ar.  6d. 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  Arabic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
^Stanley  Poole.  With  Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poqle.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  td.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y,  6d, 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  Post  8yo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Forensic  Anecdoteg.  I Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Lehmann  (R.  C.),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  each;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters:  A Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  gj. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2.f.  6d. 

Leland  (C.  Godfrey).— A Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y, 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  — Madame  Sans=Qene.  Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Leys  (John). — The  Lindsays;  A Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust. bds., 2s. 
Lindsay  (Harry).— Rhoda  Roberts:  A Welsh  Mining  Story,  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each  J post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.  J lone.  I Under  which  Lord  7 With  12  Illustrations, 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  I » My  Love ! ’ | Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  World  Well  Lost.  With  12  Illusts.  | Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

The  One  Too  Many. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family.  j With  a Silken  Thread. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Witch  Stories.  | Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshooting ; Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

Dulcie  Everton.  s vols.,  crown  8vo,  loj.  net. 


Lucy  (Henry  W.). — Gideon  Fieyce:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3J.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasca.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ij-. 

Broken  Wings.  With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HeNNESSY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs, 

Ednor  Whitlock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Macdoneii  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players : Notes  on  Popular 

Games.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Mackay  (Charles,  LL.D.).  — Interludes  and  Undertones;  or, 

Music  at  Twilight.  Crown  8vq,  cloth  extra,  6f. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),  Works  by. 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.— Also  a POPULAR  EDITION,  in  Four  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  the  JUBILEE  EDITION,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end 
of  i886,  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7S.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  V.,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  the  Queen’s  Reign,  Is 

In  preparation.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

A Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  VoL,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j.— Also  a Cheap 
Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cL  ex.,  i2J.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; cloth  limp,  2s.  bd.  each. 


The  Waterdale  Neighbours* 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Elnley  Hochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  With  la  Illustrations. 


Donna  Quixote.  With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Camlola : A Girl  with  a Fortune. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds* 


The  Riddle  Ring.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 


[May,  1897. 


• The  Right  Honourable.’  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 


McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

each.  Vols.  I.  & II.  ready  ; Vols.  III.  & IV,  in  the  press. 

An  Outline  of  the  Hl.ntory  of  Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  u. ; cloth,  xs.  6d. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union : Sketches  of  Irish  History,  1798-1886.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 


Hafiz  In  London : Poems.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  xs. ; cloth  limp,  xs,  bd. 

Doom  : An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  u. 

Dolly  ; A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  xs. ; cloth  limp,  ij.  6d, 

Lily  Lass : A Romance.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  u. ; cloth  limp,  xs.  bd. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Days.  With  Two  Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  half-bd.,  12J. 
A London  Legend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.r.  bd. 


MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.  Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gfUt  edges,  In  doth  case,  21J. ; or 
the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  2s.  bd.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without.— The  Hidden  Life. 

„ II.  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 

„ III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A book  of  Dreams.— Roadsidb 
Poems.— Poems  for  Children. 

„ IV.  Parables.— Ballads.— SCOTCH  Songs. 

„ V.  & VI.  PhantasTES  : A Faerie  Romance.  | Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„ VIII.  The  Light  Princess.— The  Giant’s  Heart.— Shadows. 

„ IX.  Cross  purposes.— the  Golden  key.— The  Carasoyn.— little  Daylight. 

„ X.  The  Cruel  painter.— The  Wow  o’  Rivven.— The  Castle.— The  Broken  swords. 
—The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 


Poetical  Works  of  George  MaoOonald*  Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.  Two  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  buckram,  X2S. 

A Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  GEORGE  MacDonald.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  sj. 

Phantasies : A Faerie  Romance.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  bd. 
Heather  and  Snow  t A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  bd. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Lilith  : A Romance.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 
ters : 85  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise  ; with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical,  Bibliographical 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  William 
Bates,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  bd, 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  Illustrations  by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  34  Illusts.  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
Through  Normandy.  With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 

Through  Brittany,  With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. | Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories. 

Magician’s  Own  Book,  The:  Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 4 s.  bd. 

Magic  Lantern,  The,  and  its  Management  : Including  full  Practical 

Directions.  By  T.  C.  HEPWORTH.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  ix.  ; cloth,  ij.  bd. 

Magna  Charta:  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  In  Gold  and  Colours,  sj.  

Mallory  (Sir  Thomas). — Mort  d’ Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERIE  RAN- 
KING. Pest  8vo,  cloth  limp,  u. 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic.  Post  Syo,  picture  cover,  or. ; cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

The  New  Pam  & Yirglnla : Positivism  on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  sr.  M. 

A Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s. ; post  8vo,  Ihust.  boards,  si. 
Poems.  Small  4to,  parchment,  81. 

Is  Life  Worth  I«iving  7 Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Marks  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  by.  With  Four 

Photogravures  and  126  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  demy  8yo,  cloth,  331. 

Marlowe’s  Works.  Including  his  Translations,  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Inttoductl9ns,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  clpth  extra,  6x. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25,  each. 

A Hariresi  of  Wild  Oats.  I Fighting  the  Air. 

Open  ! Sesame ! I Written  In  Fire. 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford,  Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman  (J. ). —Half =a" Dozen  Daughters.  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 

Matthews  (Brander).— A Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  boards,  ar. ; cloth  limp,  ai.  6d. 

Mayhew  (Henry).— London  Characters,  and  the  Humorous  Side 

of  London  Lue.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune.  Crovm  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  sr. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d  each. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  I The  Voice  of  the  Charmer.  With  8 IllustratIoHS.[iVbi>. 

Dr.  Rumsey’s  Patient.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  6s. 


Merrick  (Leonard),  Stories  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ai. 

This  Stage  of  Fools.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By 

A.  E.  SWEET  and  J.  Armqy  Knox  With  265  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

Touch  and  Go. | Mr.  Dorlllion. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).— Physiology  for  the  Young;  or,  The 

House  of  Life.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  15.  each ; cloth,  15.  6J.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  See, 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Minto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?  Cr.  8vo,  15.;  cloth,  15.  6d. 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d,  each. 

The  Gun-Runner : A Romance  of  Zululand.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

The  Luok  of  Gerard  Rldgeley.  With  a Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD, 

The  King’s  Assegai.  With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  AVood. 

Renshaw  Fanning’s  Quest.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood, 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Hathercourt  Rectory.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 

That  Girl  in  Black.  Crown  8yo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-). — The  Abdication  : An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  JOHN  Pettie,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  J.  MACWHIRTER,  COLIN  Huntbr, 
R.  MACBETH  and  Tom  GRAHAM.  Imperial  4to.  buckram,  ns. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean ; and  Alclphron.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  zr. 

Prose  and  Verse ; including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  Edited 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  WOOD. 

Baelle  the  Jester.  With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

Toung  lioohlnYar.  

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zr.  each. 

Thd  Dead  Man’e  Secret.  | From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deepi 

BtOfiei  Weird  and  Wonderfal.  Post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  ax. ; cloth,  ax.  6J. 
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Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  clot^extra,  3^.  (>d.  each ; post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


A Life’s  Atonement. 
Joseph’s  Goat.  12  Illusts. 
Coals  of  Fire,  s lUusts. 
Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


A Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 

Cynlo  Fortune.  Frontisp. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Homan  Nature. 


First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin’s  Little  Girl. 
Time’s  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 


A Capful  o’  Nalls.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  [Shortly, 

Mount  Despair,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  GRENVILLE  Manton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6(1. 

The  Making  of  a Novelist : An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.  With  a Collotype  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Crown  8to,  art  linen,  6s. 


Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  I The  Bishops’  Bible. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  NiCOLET. 


Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each ; cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

A Game  of  Bluff.  I A Song  of  Slxpeiice. 

Newbolt  (Henry).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6^. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

* Ball  Up.’  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  sr.  6d. ; post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  af. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.  Post  8vo,  Ulustrated  boards,  as. 


Lessons  In  Art.  With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  as.  6d. 

Where  Art  Begins.  With  27  Illustrations.  Square  8yo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  Sd. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Saint  Ann’s. | Billy  Bellew.  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

0’ Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Unforeseen. | Chance  ? or  Fate  ? 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 

Doctor  Rameau.  | A Last  Love. 

A Weird  Gift.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  35.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as. 


Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25,  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  | Whlteladles. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 


O* Reilly  (Mrs.). — Phoebe^s  Fortunes.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25. 


Ouida,  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25.  ea. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Trlcotrln. 

Strathmore. 

ChandoB. 

Cecil  Castlemalne’a  Gage 
Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck.  1 Idalia. 


Folle-Farlne. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pasoarel.  | Signa. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne.  | Friendship. 
A Village  Commune. 


Moths.  I Plplstrello. 

In  Maremma.  J Wanda. 
Bimbl.  i Byrlln. 
Frescoes.  | Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxlne. 
Guilderoy.  | Rufflno. 
Two  Offenders. 


Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

Bimbl.  With  Nine  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  H.  GARRETT. 

A Dog  of  Flanders,  See.  With  Six  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  H.  GARRETT. 


Santa  Barbara,  &c.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ; crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ; post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  as 
Under  Two  Flags.  Popular  Edition.  Medium  8vo,  6d. ; cloth,  is. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OUiDA  by  F.  SYDNEY  Morris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  sr.— CHEAP  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  as. 


Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by. 

Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a New  Principle.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gJ. 

Pandurang  Hari;  or,  Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  Preface  by  Sir 

BarTLB  FRERB.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  3J.  6d. ; post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Parker  (ReVi  Joseph,  D.D.).— Might” Have  Been:  some  Life 

Notes.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  6s. [Shortly, 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A New  Translation,  with  Historical 

Introductipn  and  Notes  by  T.  M’Crib,  D.D.  Post  8yo,  cloth  Hmp,  2J. 

Paul  (Margaret  A.).— Gentle  and  Simple.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson,  3j.  6d,  post  8to,  Illustrated  boards,  as. 
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Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2S,  6d,  each ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
liOBt  Sir  Massingberd. 

Waltep’a  Word. 

Xiees  Black  than  We’pe  Painted. 

I For  Cash  Only, 


By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A Confidential  Agent.  With  12  Illusts. 
A Grape  from  a Thorn.  With  X2  Illusts. 


Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Canon’s  Ward.  With  Portrait. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.  With  xa  Illusts. 
Glow-Worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mlrbrldge, 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million, 

Sunny  Stories,  I A Trying  Patient, 


Humorous  Stories.  | From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Bentinck’s  Tutor.  | A County  Family, 
A Perfect  Treasure. 

Lilke  Father,  Like  Son. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

Carlyon’s  Year.  I Cecil’s  Tryst. 
Murphy’s  Master.  I At  Her  Mercy. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Found  Dead,  j Gwendoline’s  Harvest, 
Mirk  Abbey.  | A Marine  Residence, 
Some  Private  Views. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward, 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  | What  He  Cost  Her, 

Fallen  Fortunes.  | Kit : A Memory, 

A Prince  of  the  Blood, 


In  Peril  and  Privation.  With  17  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d, 

Notes  from  the  * News.*  Crown  8yo,  portrait  coyer,  is. ; cloth,  ij.  6c/. 

Payne  (Will). — Jerry  the  Dreamer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  fuU-page  Illustrations  by  G.  DU  Maurier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair  ; Vers  de  Societe.  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea.  ; cloth,  15, 6J.  ea. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  | An  Old  Maid’s  Paradise.  | Burglars  in  Paradise, 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  u.  6d, 

Phil  May’s  Sketch > Book.  Containing  50  full-page  Drawings.  Imp. 

4to,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  los.  6d.  

Phipson  (Dr.  T.  L.),— Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins: 

Historical  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences.  Crown  8yo,  cloth,  y. 

Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by. 

Trooping  with  Crows.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  xx. 

Lady  Lovelace.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Bongs  and  Poems,  1819-1879.  With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  With  Notes  and  a Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANGHORNB,  and  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8yo,  half-bound  lOJ.  6d. 

Poe’s  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Intro- 

duction by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE,  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  &c.  Post  8yo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Pollock  (W.  H.). — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.  By 

Sir  WALTER  Besant  and  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK.  50  Illustrations.  Cr.  8to.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  {Shortly, 

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25. 


Porter  (John). — Kingsclere.  Edited  by  Byron  Webber.  With  ig 

full-page  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  decorated,  i8J. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds,,  ^s.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a Station^ | The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  boards,  zs.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  | Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W.  Paget. 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.  With  8 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6cl. [yan.  1897 

Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Valentina.  I The  Foreigners. | Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

Gerald.  Post  8yo,  Illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Princess  Olga. — Radna : A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.,  B.A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky  With  55  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 
iiasy  star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lox.  6d. 

■[yateries  of  Time  and  Space.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Buns.  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wagss  And  WantI  of  Solenco  Workers.  Crown  svo,  is.  6d. 
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Pryce  (Richard).— Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUDLOW,  y.  (id.\  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pit- 

MAN.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  td. 

Randolph  (Ueut.=Col.  George,  U.S.A.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes: 

A Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d.  


Reade’s  (Charles)  Novels. 

A New  Collected  LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  in  new  long  primer  type, 
printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  ^s.  Od.  each,  is  now  publishing  as  follows  ; 


X.  Peg  Wofdngton;  and  Christie  John- 
stone. 

s.  Hard  Cash. 

8.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With  a 
Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BF.SANT. 

4.  * It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.’ 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run  Smooth;  and  Singleheart  and 
Doubleface. 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades ; A Hero  and  a Mar- 
tyr t and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


7.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

8.  The  Double  Marriage. 

9.  Griffith  Gaunt. 

10.  Foul  Play. 

11.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

12.  A Terrible  Temptation. 

13.  A Simpleton. 

14.  A Woman-Hater.  [Oct. 

15.  The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories;  and  Good 

Stories  of  Men  & other  Animals.[A^^. 

16.  A Perilous  Secret.  {Dec. 

17.  Readiana;  & Bible  Charaoters.[yan.’97 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 


Peg  WofiSngton.  I Christie  Johnstone. 
■It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack  of 
all  Trades  ; and  James  Lambert. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  


Hard  Cash  J Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play.  I Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A Terrible  Temptation, 

A Simpleton.  | The  Wandering  Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A Perilous  Secret.  | Readiana. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each  ; cloth,  is.  each. 

•It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’  | The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie  Johnstone. 


■It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend’  and  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  In  One  Volume, 
medium  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  

Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-R0xb.2j.6fl?. 

Peg  Woffington.  Choice^  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  td. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  In  FourVols.,  post  8vo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Be- 
SANT,  and  a Frontispiece  to  each  Vol.,  14J.  the  set ; and  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION, 
with  Illustrations  on  every  page.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  42J.  net. 

Bible  Characters.  Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Ire- 
land. Crown  8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait,  6s. ; CHEAP  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6d. 


Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Weird  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House.  I Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party.  I Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. | The  Nun’s  Curse.  | Idle  Tales. 

Rlmmer  (Alfre^,  Works  by.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d,  each. 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.  With  55  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.  With  50  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof  and  A.  Rimmer. 


Rives  (Amelie). — Barbara  Dering.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.\ 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  37  Illustrations  by 

George  CRUIKSHANK.  Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  2s. ; cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2j.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.  Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6^?. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s,  each. 

The  Poets’  Birds.  | The  Poets’  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 


Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes 

and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ar. 


Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.  Printed  In  Gold  and  Colourii  $f. 
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Rosen garten  (A.).— A Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W.  COLLETT-SANDARS.  With  630  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  each. 

Paniana : Riddles  and  Jokes.  Witii  numerous  lUustnitlons. 

More  Punlana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (Janies),  Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea.;  cl.,  2s.  6d.  ea. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  I Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 

Schools  and  Ekiholars. |_ 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d,  each. 

A Country  Sweetheart.  I The  Drift  of  Fate. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ; psst  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each ; cloth  limp,  as.  6d,  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire.  I The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

In  the  Middle  Watch.  I An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

A Voyage  to  the  Gape.  I My  Shipmate  Douise. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock.  I Alone  on  a Wide  Wide  Sea* 

The  Mystery  of  the  * Ocean  Star.'  | 


Is  He  the  Man? 

The  Good  Ship  • Mohock.’ 

The  Phantom  Death,  &c.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Convict  Ship. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

tions  by  G.  Montbard. 


With  12  Illustra- 
{Afar.  1897, 


On  the  Fo’k’Sle  Head.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. ; cloth  limp,  ax.  6d. 


Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  sx.  6d.  each ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

A Fellow  Of  Trinity.  With  a Note  by  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  and  a Frontispiece. 

The  Junior  Dean.  | The  Master  of  St.  Benedict’s.  | To  His  Own  Master* 
Orchard  Damerel. 


Fcap.  fro,  cloth  boards,  zx.  6d.  each. 

The  Old  Maid’s  Sweetheart.  | Modest  Uttle  Bara. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World.  I The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


Sala  (George  A.). — Gaslight  and  Daylight.  Post  8vo,  boards,  21. 


Sanson.  — Seven  Generations  of  Executioners : Memoirs  of  the 

Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d, 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  sx.  6d.  each ; post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  2X.  each. 

Guy  Waterman.  I The  Idon  In  the  Path,  i The  Two  Dreamers. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d,  each ; post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  I Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  I Sebastian. 


Joan  Merryweather.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax. 
Gideon’s  Rook.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 


Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present : Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2X. ; cloth,  ax.  6d. 

Secret  Out,  The : One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ; with  Entertain- 
ing^ Experiments  in  Drawingf-room  or  ' White ' Mag^c.  By  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  4x.  6d. 


Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Higfhlands  of  Bavaria.  With 
Map  and  37  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6d. 

Walka  In  Alglegs.  With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6x. 


Senior  (Wm.). — By  Stream  and  Sea.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d, 
Sergeant  (Adeline).— Dr.  Endicott’s  Experiment.  Cr.  Svo,  35.  6d, 


Shakespeare  for  Children:  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.  Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d, 
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Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 


Shelley’s  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  K.  Herne  SHEPHERD.  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. ; 

VoL  I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor ; Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson ; Shelley’s  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale ; The  Wandering  Jew ; Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes ; Alastor. 
and  other  Poems ; Rosalind  and  Helen ; Prometheus  Unbound ; Adonals,  See. 

II.  Laon  and  Cythna;  The  Cenci;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas  ; Epipsychidion  ; Hellas. 

„ III.  Posthumous  Poems ; The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

VoL  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzl  and  St.  Irvjme ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A Refu- 
tation of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

„ II.  The  Essays ; Letters  from  Abroad ; Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

*+*  Also  a few  copies  of  a Large-PAPER  EDITION,  s vols.,  cloth,  £2  tas.  6d. 


Sheridan  (General  P.  H.),  Personal  Memoirs  of.  With  Portraits, 

Maps,  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 


Sheridan’s  (Richard  Brinsley)  Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 
and  Jokes.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  js.  6d. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
Sheridan’s  Comedies : The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  lar.  6d. 


Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works,  including  all 

those  in  ‘ Arcadia.’  With  Portrait,  Memo  rial- Introduction,  Notes,  Sec.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GroSART, 
D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  i8r. 


Sig:nboards : Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  94  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 


Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; cloth  limp,  ar.  6d.  each. 


Rognes  and  Vagabonds* 
The  Ring  o’  Bells. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tlnkletop’s  Crime. 

Zeph  : A Circus  Story,  See. 


Tales  of  To-day. 

Dramas  of  Itlfe.  With  60  Illustrations. 
Memoirs  of  a landlady. 

My  Tvro  Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments  I Stories. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  if.  each ; cloth,  it.  6d.  each. 

How  the  Poor  Dive;  and  Horrible  London. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader:  Being  Readings  and  Recitations  la  Prose  and  Verse, 
selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SiMS. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  | Dagonet  Ditties.  (From  Tht  Referu.'i 


Dagonet  Abroad.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Sister  Dora:  A Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale.  With  Four 

Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d. ; cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley  (Arthur). — A Match  in  the  Dark.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2l 

Slang  Dictionary  (The)  : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f.  6a. 

Smart  (Hawley). — Without  Love  or  Licence:  A Novel.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2f. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolls.  With  130  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3f.  6d. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6t. 

Society  in  London.  Crown  8vo,  15. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  A Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  PAUL  VASILI  to  a Young  French  Diplomat.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry). — Songs  of  Adieu.  Small  4to,  Jap.  vel.,6i. 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).— Elizabethan  Demonology:  An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  In  the  Existence  of  DevUs.  Crown  8v«,  cloth  extra,  y. 
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Speight  (T,  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 


The  Myfitertea  of  Heron  Dyke. 

By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 

Hoodwinked ; & Sandycroft  Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 

Back  to  Dlfe. 


The  lioudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo’s  Romance. 

Sulttance  In  Full. 

. Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  xs.  6d.  each. 

A Barren  Title.  I Wife  or  No  Wife? 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea.  I The  Grey  Monk.  | The  Master  of  Trenanee.  [Afar.  1897, 


Spenser  for  Children.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  WALTER  J.  MORGAN.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d, 


Stafford  (John). — Doris  and  I,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.Cd, 
Starry  Heavens  (The) : A Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  as.  6d, 

Stedman  (E.  C.),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  95.  each. 

Victorian  Poets.  I The  Poets  of  America. 


Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  Richard  Tregenna,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  dr. 


Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:  A Novel.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 


Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d,  ea. 

Travels  with  a Donkey.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane, 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 


Crown  8vo,  buckram,  filt  top,  dr.  each. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  STRONG. 

The  Merry  Men.  i Underwoods : Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Vlrglnlbus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.  | Ballads.  I Prince  Otto. 

Across  the  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

Weir  of  Hermlston.  (R.  L.  Stevenson’s  Last  work.) 


Bongs  of  Travel.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5r. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  dr. ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah’s  Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian  Nights.)  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HennesSY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  sj. 

The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Twenty-seven 
Vols.,  demy  8vo.  This  Edition  (which  is  limited  to  i,ooo  copies)  is  sold  in  Sets  only,  the  price  of 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  Booksellers.  The  First  Volume  was  published  Nov.,  1^4. 


Stoddard  (C.  Warren).— Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

Illustrated  by  WALLIS  Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  Zimmern.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 


Strange  Manuscript  (A)  Found  in  a Copper  Cylinder.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  5J. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flor- 
ence Marry  AT,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  ^ 


Strutt  (Joseph).  — The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  ; including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  Hone.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Swift’s  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels.’  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

GulllvQP’a  Travels,  and  A Tale  of  a Tub.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  as. 

Jonathan  Swift : a study.  By  J.  Churton  COLL^S.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  84, 
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Swinburne  (Algernon  C.),  Works  by, 


Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  dr. 
Chastelard ; A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series.  Crown 
8vo,  or  fcap.  8vo,  gs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series.  Crown 
8vo,  gs. 

Poems  & Ballads.  Third  Series.  Cr.Svo.yx. 
Bongs  before  Sunrise.  Crown  8vo,  ioj.  6d. 
Bothwell:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
George  Chapman.  {See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  Chap- 
man’s Works.)  Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  Svo,  X2s. 
Erechtheus  l A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  dr. 

A Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Cr.  8vo,  dr. 


A Study  of  Shakespeare.  Crown  8to,  8x. 
Bongs  of  the  Springtides.  Crown  8yo,  dr. 
Studies  In  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Mary  Stuart : A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  dr. 
Tristram  of  JLyonesse.  Crown  Svo,  gs. 

A Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8r. 

A Midsummer  Holiday.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 
Marino  Fallero  : A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  dr. 
A Study  of  Yictor  Hugo.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  Svo,  12s. 
liOCrine  : A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  dr. 

A Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 
The  Sisters:  A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  dr. 
Astrophel,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Cr.  Svo,  9^. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 


Syntax’s  (Dr.)  Three  Tours  : In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a Wife.  With  ROWLANDSON’S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  the 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTTEN.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature.  Translated  by  Henry  Van 

Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3oj.~POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  ly. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  — Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 

Modem  Writers.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  55.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants : A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  With  a Coloured  Frontispiece  and  loo  Illustrations. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.  With  331  Illustrations. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  366  Illustrations. 

Taylor  (Tom). — Historical  Dramas.  Containing  * Clancarty,' 

Jeanne  Dare,’ ‘’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,’ ‘The  Fool’s  Revenge,’  'Arkwright’s  Wife,  'Anne  Bolcyn, 
'Plot  and  Passion.’  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord) : A Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings.  Post 

Svo,  portrait  cover,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Thackerayana : Notes  and  Anecdotes.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thames,  A New  Pictorial  History  of  the.  By  A.  S.  Krausse. 

With  340  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Thiers  (Adolphe).  — History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of 

France  imder  Napoleon.  Translated  by  D.  FORBES  CAMPBELL  and  JOHN  Stebbinc.  With  36  Steel 
Plates.  12  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6^^.  ea.;  post  Svo,  25.  ea. 

The  Yiolln-Player.  | Proud  Maisle. 

Cresslda.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson’s  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.  With  Intro- 

duction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  half-bound,  2^ 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  With  Illustrations  In  Colour*.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Old  Stories  Re-told. | Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  75.  (id.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London:  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  Coffee-houses, 

Hostelries,  and  Taverns.  With  42  Jilustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  «Stc.  With  48  Illustrations. 


Transvaal  (The).  By  John  de  Villiers.  With  Map.  Crown  Svo,  is, 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each ; post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now.  I Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  8to,  Illustrated  bouds,  ax.  each. 

Kept  In  the  Dark.  I The  American  Benatop. 

The  Golden  Idon  of  Qranpere.  1 John  OaidUatOi  1 Marlon  Fay. 
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Trollope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6<j?.  each ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ts.  each. 

Like  Ships  Upon  the  Sea.  i Mabel’s  Progress.  | Anne  Furness. 


Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25. 


Trowbridge  (J.  T.). — FarnelPs  Folly.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25. 
Twain  (Mark),  Books  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d.  each. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With 
Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Roughing  It ; and  The  Innocents  at  Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Mark  Twain’s  library  of  Humour.  With  197  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ; or.  The  New  Pilgrim  s Progress.  With  234  Illustrations.  (The  Two  Shil- 
ling Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain’s  Pleasure  Trip.) 

The  Gilded  Age,  By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.  With  212  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  With  m Illustrations, 

A Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illustrations. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With  190  Illustrations. 

JLife  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.  With  220  Illustrations  by  DAN  Beard. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  American  Claimant.  With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  With  26  Illustrations  by  Dan.  Beard. 

Pudd’nhead  Wilson.  With  Portrait  and  Six  lUIustrations  by  LOUIS  LOEB. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  {Shortly, 


The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards  2f. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  i Mark  Twain’s  Sketches. 


Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.r. 


Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith : A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2^. 


Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Eady  Bell.  I Burled  Diamonds.  | The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

What  She  Game  Through.  I The  Huguenot  Family. 

Gltoyenne  Jacqueline.  I Noblesse  Oblige. 

The  Bride’s  Pass*.  1 Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Saint  Mungo’s  City.  I Disappeared. 


The  Macdonald  Lass.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  Against  Owen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  3^.  6d. ; post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
The  Prince  of  Balkistan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d, 

A Crown  of  Straw.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Vashti  and  Esther.  By  ‘ Belle  ^ of  The  World,  Cr,  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Villari  (Linda).— A Double  Bond;  A Story.  Fcap.  8vo.  15. 

Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.).— The  Scorpion:  A Romance  of  Spain.  With 

a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 

Walford  (Edward,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

Walford’s  County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1897).  Containing  the  Descent, 
Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  50J. 

Walford’s  Shilling  Peerage  (1897).  Containing  a List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  is. 

Walford’s  Shilling  Baronetage  (1897).  Containing  a List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  is. 

Walford’s  BhUling  Knightage  (1897).  Containing  a List  of  the  Knights  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  is. 

Walford’s  Shilling  House  of  Commons  (1807).  Containing  a List  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  is. 

Walitord’a  Complete  Peerage.  Baronetage.  Knightage,  and  House  of  Common! 
(1807).  Royal  32100,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  sj.  lPreJarin£^. 


Taltl  Of  onv  Great  FamUle!.  Crown  Svo.  doth  tra,  3^.  6d. 
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Waller  (5.  E.).— Sebastianl’s  Secret.  With  Twelve  fall-page  Ulus- 

tratlons  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  [Shortly, 

Walton  and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler ; or,  The  Contemplative 

Man’s  Recreation,  by  IZAAK  WALTON ; and  Instructions  How  to  Angle,  for  a Trout  or  Grayling  In  a 
clear  Stream.  Dv  CHARLES  COTTON.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  HARRIS  NiCOLAS,  and  6i 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTI.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6^. 


Ward  (Herbert),  Books  by. 

Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.  With  92  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  14J. 
My  Life  with  Stanley’s  Rear  Guard.  With  Map.  Post  8vo,  ts. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A Roundabout  Journey.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  dr. 


Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  A Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.  Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.  ^s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Signa 
ture  and  the  Great  Seal.  2J. 


Washington’s  (George)  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY.  Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2J.  6d. 

Wassermann  (Lillias),  Novels  by. 

The  Daffodils.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  xj-.  6d. 

The  Marquis  of  Carabas.  By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermann.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  is. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  Cory.  With  Ten  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 


Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.  Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  is. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 
Sons  of  Belial.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 


Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:  A Ro 

mance  of  Maoriland.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


Whist,  How  to  Play  Solo.  By  Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Charles  F. 

Pardon.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is. 


White  (Gilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Post  8vo, 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  is. 


Williams  (W.  Mattleu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  qj. 

A Vindication  of  Phrenology.  With  Portrait  and  43  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  r2J.  6d. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.). — A Child  Widow.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  25. 


Wills  (C.  J.). — An  Easy-going  Fellow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  With  259  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s  6d. 

Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  64 
Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^. 

Studies  In  Life  and  Sense.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 
Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, ij. ; cloth,  is.6d 
Glimpses  of  Nature.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 


Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each; 

cloth  limp,  IS.  6d.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 


A Soldier’s  Children.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  THOMSON  and  E.  STUART  HARDY.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 


Wissmann  (Hermann  von). — My  Second  Journey  through 

Equatorial  Africa.  With  92  Illustrations.  Jloroy  8vo,  cloth,  i6j’. 
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Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s,  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.  | The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


Wood  (Lady). — Sabina:  A Novel,  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25, 


Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

oloc:y.  Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ar. ; cloth,  2J.  6d. 


Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d,  each. 

The  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.  With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.  A. 


Wynman  (Margaret). — My  Flirtations.  With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  Bernard  partridge.  CrownTSvo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. ; post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ar. 


Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 

Land  at  Last.  I The  Forlorn  Hope.  | Castaway. 


Zangwill  (I.).  — Ghetto  Tragedies.  With  Three  Illustrations  by 

A.  S.  Boyd.  Fcap.  8ro,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY. 

Money.  Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

The  Downfall.  Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Dream.  Translated  by  Eliza  Chase.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  JEANNIOT. 
Doctor  Pascal.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Lourdes.  Translated  W Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

Rome.  Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 


SOME  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

*,•  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-26. 


The  Mayfair  Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 


A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  X.  de  Maistrb. 

Translated  by  Sir  HENRY  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  W.  D.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  * The  Times.' 

Melancholy  Anatomised : Abridgment  of  BURTON. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  w.  T.  Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec. 

W.  8.  Gilbert’s  Plays.  Three  Series. 

Bongs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breahfast-Table.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

FencU  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays : from  Lamb’s  Letters. 
forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 


Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  HENRY  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  R.  Macgregor. 

New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By  W.  H.  MallocK. 
The  New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims.  By  H.  A.  PAGE. 
Funiana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Punlana.  By  Hon.  HUGH  Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book.  By  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson. 


The  Golden  Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 


Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  Bayard  Taylor. 
Songs  for  Sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett. 

Lives  of  the  Necromancers.  By  W.  Godwin. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 

Scenes  of  Country  Life.  By  Edward  Jesse. 
Tale  for  a Chimney  Comer.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  By 
OLIVER  Wendell  Holmes. 

La  Mort  d’ Arthur ; Selections  from  Mallory. 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Rochefoucauld. 


The  Wanderer’s  Library. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.  By  Julius  Beer- 
BOHM.  Illustrated. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  G.  Daniel. 

Illustrated  by  Robert  CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus  Life.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London  Fairs.  By 
THOMAS  FROST. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  By  James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ^d.  each, 

Tunis.  By  Chev.  HesSE-Wartegg.  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap  Jack. 

World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By  P.  Fitzgerald 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sa3rlng3. 

The  Genial  Showman.  By  E.  P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  London  Parks.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  P.y  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas.  By  C, 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated. 
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Books  in  S^'Ri^s—continued. 

Handy  Novels.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  ^d.  each. 

The  Old  Maid’s  Sweetheart.  By  A.  St.  Aubyn.  | A Lost  Soul.  By  W,  L.  Alden. 

Modest  Little  Sara.  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  Dr.  Palliser’s  Patient.  By  Grant  ALLEN. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.  E.  Coleridge.  Monte  Carlo  Stories.  By  Joan  Barrett. 

Taken  from  the  Enemy.  By  H.  Nevvbolt. » Black  Spirits  and  White.  By  R.  A.  Cram. 


My  Library,  printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare.  I Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Readb 
By  W.  S.  LANDOR.  Peg  Woffington.  By  CHARLES  READE. 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. ' The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


The  Pocket  Library.  Post  8vo, 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  CHARLES  Lamb. 
Pobinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

The  Barber’s  Chair,  By  Douglas  J errold. 
Gastronomy.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 

The  Epicurean,  &c.  By  Thomas  Moore. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays.  Edited  by  E.  Ollier. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  &c.  By  Dean  Swift. 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Thomson’s  Seasons.  Illustrated. 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast-Table.  By  O.  W.  Holmes. 


THE,  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


By  F.  M.  ALLEN. 

Green  as  Grass. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal. 

Ivan  Greets  Master- 
piece. 

The  Scallywag. 

At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


Philistia. 

Strange  Stories. 

Babylon. 

For  Maimie's  Sake, 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

The  Devil’s  Die. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  MARY  ANDERSON. 

Othello’s  Occupation. 

By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 

Fhra  the  Phoenician.  | Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 

In  a Steamer  Chair.  | From  Whose  Bourne. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 

The  Harding  Scandal. 

By  ‘BELLE.’ 

Vashti  and  Esther. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Viilcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT, 


By  Celia’s  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar  s Bay. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 


All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

The  World  Went  Very 
WeU  Then. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

By  PAUL  BOURQET. 

A Living  Lie. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

ROB.  BUCHANAN  & HY.  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan. 

By  J.  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE. 

Xbe  Minor  Chord. 


The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  Holy  Rose. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

S.  Katherine  s by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 
phanotis. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 
Avarice. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 


By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  I The  Deemster. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  I 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan.  | The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Transmigration. 
Blacksmith  & Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 


I From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 

You  Play  me  False. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science. 

‘ I Say  No.* 

Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

Blind  Love. 


The  New  Abelard. 

Matt.  I Rachel  Dene. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 


Armadale.  | AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  E.  H.  COOPER. 

Qeoffory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL  COTES. 

Two  Girls  on  a Barge. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 

Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


Diana  Barrington. 
Proper  Pride. 

A Family  Likeness. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A Bird  of  Passage. 

‘To  Let.'  I Mr.  Jervis. 


Village  Tales  A Jungle 
Tragedies. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single. 

Two  Masters. 

In  theKingdom  of  Kerry 


By  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist ; or.  Port  Salvation. 

By  H.  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON. 

Mr.  Sadler’s  Daughters. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  In  Spain 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  lio\Ehs— continued, 

J\y.  J.  LEItH  DERWENT, 

y of  Te^.  I (toce’8  Lovers. 

Bv  DICK  DONOVAN. 

Tracked  to  Doom.  I The  Mystery  of  Jamaica 
Man  from  Manchester.  | Terrace. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN. 

A Daughter  of  To-day.  | Vernon’s  Aunt. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I The  Tiger  Lily. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.  | The  White  Virgin. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

One  by  One.  I Ropes  of  Sand. 

A Dog  and  his  Shadow.  Jack  Doyle’s  Daughter. 
A Real  Queen.  I _ 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Harl.  

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  PAUL  GAULOT. 

The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  | The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a Dream.  I 

- By  E.  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  I The  Fossicker. 

A Fair  Colonist.  I The  Golden  Rock. 

By  E.  J.  GOODMAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  I Eve. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE, 


A Waif  of  the  Plains. 

A Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate. 

A Sappho  of  Green 
Springs. 

Col.  Starbottle's  Client. 
Busy. 


Sally  Dows. 

A Protegee  of  Jack 
Hamlin’s. 

Bell-Ringer  of  Angel’s. 
Clarence. 

Barker’s  Luck. 

Devil's  Ford. 


By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 


Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter’s  Dis- 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome.  appearance. 

Dust.  The  Spectre  of  the 

Fortune’s  Fool.  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  I.  HENDERSON. 

Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.  I Dorothy’s  Double. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 

Lady  Vemer’s  Flight.  | The  Professor’s  Experi- 
The  Red-House  Mystery  I ment. 

The  Three  Graces.  | A Point  of  Conscience. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  I Self- Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.  | Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 

Honour  of  Thieves. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

• The  Wearing  of  the  Green.’ 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sans-G^ne. 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 

Rhoda  Roberts. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 


By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Eemball. 
Under  which  Lord? 
‘My  Love  I* 
lone. 

Fasten  Oarew. 


Bowing  the  Wind. 

The  Atonement  ofLeam 
Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 
The  One  Too  Many. 


By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

A Fair  Saxon.  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.  Maid  of  Athens. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Camiola.  The  Dictator. 

Waterdale  Neighbours.  Red  Diamonds. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter.  The  Biddle  Ring. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A London  Legend. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.  | Phantastes. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune.  I The  Voice  of  the 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  I Charmer. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

This  Stage  of  Fools. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun-Runner.  I The  King’s  Assegai. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Renshaw  Fanning’s 
Bidgeley.  | Quest. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

Basile  the  Jester.  | Young  Lochinvar. 

By  p.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin’s  Little  GlrL 
Time’s  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 

Mount  Despair. 

A Capful  o’  Nails. 


A Life’s  Atonement. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 

Val  Strange.  | Hearts. 

A Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops’  Bible.  I Paul  Jones’s  Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns,  j 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

‘Ball Up  I’ 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann’s.  | Billy  Bellew. 

By  G.  OHNET. 

A Weird  Gift. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Oastlemaine’8 
Gage. 

Tricotrin.  | Puck. 
Folio  Farlne. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  | Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Ariadne. 


Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Friendship. 

Moths.  I Ruffino. 
Pipistrello. 

A Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.  | Wanda. 
Frescoes.  | Othmar. 

In  Maremma. 

Syrlin.  | Guilderoy 
Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Less  Black  than  We’re 
Painted. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
By  Proxy.  [bridge. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 

Walter’s  Word.  , „ 

By  WILL  PAYNE 

Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  | 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  I Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival 

The  Foreigners.  1 


High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will 
Sunny  Stories. 

A Trying  Patient. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Hisa  Maxwell’s  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 


Peg  WofiBngton ; and 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

Cloister  & the  Hearth. 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 

The  Course  of  True 
Love  Never  Did  Rnn 
Smooth  ; and  Single- 
heart andDoubleface. 

Autobiography  of  a 
a Thief;  Jack  of  all 
Trades ; A Hero  and 
a Martyr ; and  The 
Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love 
Me  Long. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Weird  Stories. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  P.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  | Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  DORA  RUSSELL. 

A Coxmtry  Sweetheart.  | The  Drift  of  Fate. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


The  Double  Marriage. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

Put  Yourself  In  His 
Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The  Jilt,  & other  Stories ; 
and  Good  Stories  of 
Men  and  other  Ani- 
mals. 

A Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana ; eind  Bible 
Characters. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the 
‘ Ocean  Star.’ 

The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlowe. 

An  Oceai^ Tragedy. 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  Wide  Wide  Sea 
The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man  7 
The  Good  Ship  'Mo- 
hock.’ 

The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 


a Tragedy.  The  Tale  of  tl 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS 

Guy  Waterman.  I The  Two  Dreamers. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  | The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth  | Heart  Salvage. 
Gideon’s  Rock.  Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills.  | 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Dr.  Endlcott’s  Experiment. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 


By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT, 

tof  th 


The  Master  of  Trenance. 


A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

The  Grey  Monk. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


In  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


A Fellow  of  Trinity. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Master  of  St.Benedict’s. 

To  his  Own  Master. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD. 

Doris  and  I. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  | The  Violin-Player. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  I Scarborough’s  Family. 
Frau  Frohmann.  | The  Land-Leaguers. 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  I Anne  Furness. 

Sea.  I Mabel’s  Progress. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

The  American  Claimant,  i Pudd’nhead  Wilson. 
The£1.00O,000Bank-note.  Tom  Sawyer, Detective. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  | 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Lady  Bell.  I The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

Buried  Diamonds.  | The  Macdonald  Lass. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen  | The  Prince  of  Balkistan 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion  : A Romance  of  Spain. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Sons  of  Belial. 

By  ATHA  WESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fembrook. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

A Soldier’s  Children. 

By  MARGARET  WYNMAN. 

My  Flirtations. 


The  Downfall. 
The  Dream. 
Dr.  Pascal. 


By  E. 


ZOLA. 

I Money,  I Lourdes. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin. 

I Rome. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  5vO|  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Artemns  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  | Confidences. 


BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  & Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou- 
llch. 

Folly  Morrison. 

Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Honest  Davie. 


A Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty. 

A Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford ; and  His 
Helpmate. 

The  Woman  of  the  Iron 
Bracelets. 


By  MARY  albert. 

Brooke  Finchley’s  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife  or  Widow  7 | Valerie’s  Fate. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


FhUlstia. 

Strange  Stories. 
Babylon. 

For  Maimie’s  Bake. 

In  aU  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil’s  Die. 

The  Tents  of  Bhem. 


The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal. 

Ivan  Qreet's  Master- 
piece. 

The  Scallywag. 

This  Mortal  Coll. 


By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

Fhra  the  Phoenician. 


By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant 


dy  -Money  Mortiboy 
My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 


All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 
All  In  a Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

The  World  Went  Very 
Well  Then. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 
Herr  Paulus. 


For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  Holy  Rose. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

8. Katherine’s  by  Tower, 
Verbena  Camellia  Bte- 
phanotls. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 


By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 


By  AMBROSE  BIERCE. 

In  the  Midst  of  Life. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE 
'tea. 


Camp  Noi 
Savage  Life. 


BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Californian  Stories, 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

The  Luck  of  Koaring 
Camp. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

By  HAROLD  BRYDQES. 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Chronicles  of  No-man's 
Land. 


Flip.  I Maruja. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A Waif  of  the  Plains. 

A Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 

The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Linue. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A ChUd  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

Annan  Water. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime.  I The  Deemster. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Black  Prince.' 

By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 

Deceivers  Ever.  | Juliet’s  Guardian. 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  | The  Red  Sultan. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Mid 
night. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 

The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


My  Miscellanies, 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 

‘ I Say  No  I ’ 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels. 

Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love. 


Armadale.  ] AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  L aw  and  the  Lady 
The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  Inch  a Soldier. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  I Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville.  I Proper  Pride. 

Diana  Barrington.  I A Family  Likeness. 

‘To  Let.’  I Village  Tales  and  Jungle 

A Bird  of  Passage.  | Tragedies. 

By  W.  CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist ; or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

4 OMtle  in  Spain. 


By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

js  by 


Sketches  Boz. 
Oliver  Twist. 


I Nicholas  Nickleby. 


By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 

Riddles  Read. 


The  Man-Hunter. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Caught  at  Last  1 
Wanted  I 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty 
Duncan  ? 

Man  from  Manchester. 

A Detective’s  Triumphs 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia.  | Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  | '.The  Tiger  Lily. 
Witness  to  the  Deed.  | 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  Seventy  - five  Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others, 

strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


King  or  Knave  ? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 

A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 


Olympia. 

One  by  One. 

A Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  | The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Bandura ng  Hari. 

By  HAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  the  Forest. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 


The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a Dream. 

A Hard  Knot. 

Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


What  will  World  Say  7 
In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  I The  Wizard  of 
James  Duke.  | Mountain. 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  I The  Fossicker. 

A Fair  Colonist.  | 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  | Eve, 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 

A Noble  Woman.  | Nikanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

Brueton’s  Bayou.  | Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

Every-day  Papers. 

By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifict, 
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Two-Shilling  Hovels— continued. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 
Love— or  a Name. 
David  Poindexter’s  Dis< 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


Oarth. 

Ellice  Qnentin. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 

Bliss  Cadogna. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Dust. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  a.  A.  HENTY. 

Rujub  the  Juggler. 

By  HENRY  HERMAN. 

A Leading  Lady. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover’s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

Twlxt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 

A Maiden  all  Forlorn.  I A Modern  Circe. 

In  Durance  Vile.  I Lady  Vemer’s  Flight. 
Marvel.  I The  Red, House  Mystery 

A Mental  Struggle.  | 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thomicroft’s  Model.  I Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.  | The  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 

My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  | Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE  KINO. 

A Drawn  Game.  I Passion’s  Slave. 

‘ The  Wearing  of  the  Bell  Barry. 

Green.'  I 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

Paston  Carew. 

‘ My  Love  I * 
lone. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY, 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Linle  V Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  HUGH 

Mr.  Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

The  Evil  Eye.  | Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

A Romance  of  the  Nine- 1 The  New  Republic, 
teenth  Century.  1 


The  Atonement  of  Leam 
Dundas. 

With  a Silken  Thread. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  One  Too  Many. 


McCarthy. 

Camiola. 

Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 
The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

MACCOLL. 


By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open  ! Sesame  I I A Harvest  of  Wild  Gate. 

Fighting  the  Air.  j Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 

Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

. « T.  MEADE. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  DorilUon. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Won-  J From  the  Bosom  of  the 
derful.  I Deep. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret.  | 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A Life’s  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin’s  Little  Girl 
Time’s  Revenges. 

A Wasted  Crime. 

In  Direst  Peril. 


A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange. 

Old  Blazer  ’s  Hero. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Csmic  Fortune. 

^ By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  I The  Bishops’  Bible. 
Paul  Jones’s  Alias.  1 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A Game  of  Bluff.  | A Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

‘ Ball  Up  I • I Dr.Bernard  St.  Vincent. 

By  ALICE  O’ HAN  LON. 

The  Unforeseen.  | Chance?  or  FateT 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  I A Weird  Gift. 

A Last  Love.  | 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whlteladies.  | The  Greatest  Heiress  In 

The  Primrose  Path.  | England. 

By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O’REILLY. 

Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 


Two  Lit.  Wooden  Shoes. 
Moths. 

Bimbi. 

Plpistrello. 

A Village  Commune. 
Wanda. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremmn. 
Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

S3rrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 

Ouida’s  Wisdom,  Wit 
and  Pathos. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine'sGage 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraxlne. 

In  a Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

By  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL 

le  and  Simple. 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED 

The  Romance  of  a Station. 

The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 

Christina  Chard 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  I Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

The  Foreigners.  | Gerald. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections. 


Gent^  { 
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Two-Shilling  NovELs--co«W#iM«d. 

By  JAMBS  PAYN. 


Bentinck'g  Tutor. 
Murphy’s  Master. 

A Coun^  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Oecil’i  Tryst. 

The  Cl3rffards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
Humorous  Stories. 
£200  Reward. 

A Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon’s  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

A Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 

A Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A Woman’s  Vengeance. 


The  Family  Scapegrace, 
mdoline’s  Harvest. 


Gwendoline’ 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We  re 
Painted. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 
The  Mystery  of  Mir- 
bridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A Trying  Patient. 


By  CHARLES  READE. 


It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place 

Love  Me  Little,  Love 
Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True 
Love. 

The  Jilt. 

The  Autobiography  of 
a Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL 


A TerribleTemptation. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Double- 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A Perilous  Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 


The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace. 

Gardens. 

The  Nun’s  Curse. 

Idle  Tales. 


Weird  Stories. 

Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Garden  JParty. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 

Barber*  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange,  i The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  | Schools  and  Scholars. 
Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a Wide  Wide 
Sea. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
'Ocean  Star.’ 

By  OEOttOB  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  I The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers.  | 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 

Joan  Merryweather.  I Sebastian. 

The  High  Mills.  ' ” 

Heart  Salvage. 

By  QEORQE  R.  SIMS. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  TinUetop’s  Crime. 


and  Eliza- 


The  Ring  o’  Bells. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To-day. 

Dramas  of  Life. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A Match  in  the  Dark. 


Zeph. 

My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


Back  to  Life. 

The  LoudwaterTragedy. 
Burgo  s Romance. 

Suittance  in  Full. 

. Husband  from  the  Sea 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron 
Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop. 

Hoodwinked. 

By  Devious  Ways. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity.  | To  His  Own  Master. 
The  Junior  Dean.  Orchard  Damerel 

Master  of  St.Benedict’s  | 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  | Prince  Otto. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Cressida.  I The  Violin- Player. 

Proud  Malsie.  | 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  | Old  Stories  Retold. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  I Anne  Furness. 

Sea.  I Mabel’s  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  American  Senator. 
Mr.  Scarborough’s 
Family. 

GoldenLlon  of  Granpere 


Frau  Frohmann. 

Marlon  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Parnell’s  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Toreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


A Pleasure  Trip  on  the 
Continent. 

The  Gilded  Age. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

MarkTwain’s  Sketches. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

A Tramp  Abroad. 

Stolen  White  Elephant. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 


Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur. 

The  £1,000,000  Bank- 
Note. 


By 

The  Bride’s  Pass. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
St.  Mungo’s  City. 


The  Huguenot  Family. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  SheCameThrough 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 


Noblesse  Oblige. 

Disappeared. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  I Regimental  Legends. 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Lady  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

By  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

Rachel  Armstrong  ; or.  Love  and  Theology. 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  I Castaway. 

Land  at  Last.  1 


OGDEN,  SMALE  AND  CO.  LIMITED,  PRINTESS,  GREAT  SAFFRON  HILL,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851, 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £ioo. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift,  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on 
deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A HOUSE  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A PLOT  OP  LAND  for  Five  Shillings 
per  Month. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  -iuith  full  particulars,  post  free, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


OSBORNE,  BAUER  & CHEESEIVIAN’S 

CELEBRATED  SPECIALTIES. 
BAUER’S  “HEAD  AND  BATH  SOAP,”  A Shampoo 

at  Home.  Cleanses,  Strengthens  and  promotes  Growth  of  Hair,  removes  Scurf, 
and  produces  healthy  action  of  Skin.  A Superior  BATH  AND  SHAVING 
SOAP.  64.  Tablets  post  free,  for  stamps,  of  Sole  Proprietors. 

“BABY’S  SOAP.”  “The  Original.”  Reg.  A Superior 

Mild  Soap  for  Babies,  Children  and  Adults  with  Tender  Skin.  Has  stood  the 
test  of  30  years.  Invaluable  in  the  Nursery,  Delicately  Perfumed  with  the  fra- 
grance of  Violets.  It  floats  in  the  Bath.  64.  Tablets  post  free,  for  stamps,  cf 
Sole  Proprietors.  _ 

SPECIAL  PERFUMES. 

“THE  ROYAL  ALEXANDRA.  OR  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  BOUQUET.  ’ 

(Introduced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prime  and 
Princess  of  Wales.) 

‘ MHOGRAKA-PHUL.”  An  Indian  Jasmin  or  Temple  Flower. 

(Wreaths  of  which  Flower  were  placed  around  the  reck,  &c.,  of  H.R.H.  The  Pnnze  of 
Wales  when  in  India.) 

“DEVONIA  BOUQUET,”  " BRUGMANSIA,”  &C.  Price  2/-,  2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  &c. 
“HEDGEROW  VIOLET”  (New).  Cased  Bottles,  2/6,  5/-. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Perfumers  and  Stores. 

Prepared  only  by  E.  CHEESEMAN— J.  HOLDSWORTH  A SON, 

TRADING  AS 

BAXTER.  .Sc. 

Perfumers  to  the  Queen, 

Proprietors  of  “ Glycerine  and  Honey  Jelly  f “ Incomparable  Smelling  Salts  ” (as  supplied 
to  the  Queen),  “ Nafatha  Soap  ’’  ( for  tender  feet,  &c),  “ Sambuline.  &c.  &c. 
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Awarded  Six  Gold  and  Prize  Medals,  1884,  the  o 
Year  we  have  Exhibited. 


LORIMER’S 


LORIMER’S  COCA  WINE. 


For  Drowsiness,  Hunger,  Fatigue,  Exhaustion,  Nervous  Disorders,  Indif 
tion,  Debility,  and  all  who  feel  below  par, 


frame  thriUs^^a^atUudo”*  ® ® '-  ' ' ’ can  tell.  Mywl 

the  “berty  to  pub 


Invaluable,  alike  for  the  Robust  or  Invalids. 


HOUSEHOLC 


PARRISH’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHEMICAL  FOOD. 


Chemical  Food  ofificially  recognised  as  “Parrish’s  ” 1 
jury,  of  Medical  Experts  is  “Parrish’s  GOLD  MEDAi  ChemicS  Food“  The 
respectfully  ask  the  public  to  refuse  all  substitutes  and  highly-ini 
ous  imitations,  and  to  see  their  name  is  on  the  label, 


COMFORTS 


COMPOUND 


LORIMER’S 

SYRUP  OF  THE  HYPOPHOSPHITE 

Recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  world for  its 
Vitalising  and  Strengthening  Powers. 

“ Newcastle-on-Tyne,  February  26th,  1887. 

“ For  two  months  I have  been  suffering  from  SCIATICA,  the  result  of  overwo 
over  worry  and  exposure,  and  for  some  time  was  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  put  f 
1,-  r,'  i I consider  myself  almost  entirely  indebted  to  your  S 
Hypophosph.  Co.  for  the  rapidity  of  my  convalescence.  Yours  faithfully 

, M.B.’,  C.M.* 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers 

LORIMER  & CO.,  Britannia  Row,  London,  N 
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SPECIALITIES 


Sent  Abroad  by  Parcels  Post  at  Current  Rates, 

FROM  THE  LABORATORY  OF 

^HOlVliLS  JiLCKSON^, 

Strangeways,  MANCHESTER,  [i896. 


Series  i 
Gamma  ^ 


JACKSON’S  BENZINE  RECT. 

^ At  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. ; by  Parcels  Post,  3d.  extra. 

For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil,  Paint,  &c.,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics.  Dress  or 
Drapery,  Kids,  Books  and  Manuscript  it  cleans  with  equal  success. 

HIGHHIS'r  JLWARO 

AT  THE 

WOKLD’S  FAIR,  CHICAGO,  1893. 


H.E.H. 

PRINCE 

ALBERT’S 

CACHOUX. 


Price  6d.  & 1/- 

by  Inland  Post 

7d.  & 1/1 


Dainty  Morsels  in  the  form  of  Tiny  Silver  Bullets,  which 
dissolve  in  the  mouth  and  surrender  to  the  breath  their 
hidden  fragrance. 

JACKSON’S  Chinese  Diamond  CEMENT. 

^ At  6d.  and  Is. ; by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware  and  What  Not. 


JACKSON’S  RUSMA. 

^ At  Is. ; by  Inland  Poi 


Post  for  Is.  2d. 


For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck  or  Face,  without  the  use  of  the  razor, 
as  well  as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Kindred  Retailers. 
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YOU 
USED 


PEARSWp? 


